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GOOD TIMES ON THE FARM 


“All the world is set to rhyme 
Now it is vacation-time.” 


F-A 




















TEACHERS 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
For articles on the use of ‘Movable’’ Chair-Desks in different departments, 


Six 1st Prizes $15.00 Each 
Six 2nd Prizes 5.00 Each 


Open to all who have used “Movable” desks of any make. Send us a 
postal card for information. Competition closes September 15th, 1915. 
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For all standard graded work is For special work is found to be 


highly adaptable to present edu- especially fiicient—such as “‘de- 
ficient” anc) “open a classes. 

For art and @iswind departments 
is used with our “Rochester ciaw | 
ing boards, which are detachable. | 
This combination is cheaper and 


cational practice. For rural com- 








munitiesis 1 HE only type cf furni- 
ture permitting general activities in 
the school building—such as meet- 


ings of a social or business nature. 





saves expense of extra equipment. 


Model “B,” Type “X,” New Tilting Top 


We manufacture all classes of Movable School Furniture, Moulthrop Chair Desks ; Two-unit Furniture (book- 
box table and separate chair); New Mosher Kindergarten Chair; Tablet Arm Chairs, etc. 


Our most important designs are endorsed by ‘“The American Posture League” of New York City. 


Langslow-Fowler Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE NEW ENGLAND 
70 Fifth Ave. McClurg Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
NORTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. NEBRASKA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. PACIFIC COAST 
Fargo, North Dakota Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker, Ray Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 
San Francisco, Cal. _ Los Angeles, Cal- 
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Victor Temple of Music 


Palace of Liberal Arts, - 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 

Are you going to visit the great lair this summer? If so. do not 
fail to visit the beautiful, classic Victor Temple and hear the daily 
concerts of our wonderful records, in the glass-walled, harmonious, 
comfortable and restful Auditorium, acoustically perfect—a delight to 
the eye, car, soul and body. 

Some phase of our [ducational work will form a 
part of every program—Ancicnt and Medieval Music; 
Music Tlistory; American Music; Correlation with 
Literature, Geography, [listory, Cte? Opera; Oratorio: 
School Room and Playground Work; Instruments; 
Music Appreciation, cte. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor dealer for a copy 
of our new book “Correlation” 
and he will gladly play for you the 
characteristic records, illustrating 
this latest Victor service to the 





Victor XXV cause of JTéducation, 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only Educational Department 

When “ pm is _ _ use, the 

orn can be placed under the instru- bd o ® 

ment safe and secure from danger, Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ro ow ng = be locked to proe 

ectit from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people Camden, N. J. 
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Conselidated, May, 1914 
fen Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pub 


to the date it bears, and 


ved the middle of Cire dronmtht prey iow 
mould reach subserivers belore the tiest of the toonuth, It is 
paoushed only during the school year, numbers tor July and 
Vustet being Omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE | Vostace tor subseribers in Canuda 30 
ecuts; liother lorelgu coumtrie ocomteextra, 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS should a subscriber wish hls address 
Chaneed be should vive both the old and the new address, 
DISCONTINUANCE — From this date (Jan, Ist, 1915) all 
Ubseriptions Will be discontinued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, —-to iusure no interruption im the receipt of the 
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month with whielivour subseripliomexpires as we becin, on that 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /isfi/ises, ds Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 

OUR GUARANTEE 10 SUBSCRIBERS-—We vuarantee the 
advertisement appearing im Novinal Postructot 

Wetutend thatour subscribers shall deal with 
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Success of the Consolidated Journal 


“THIS scems an opportune time for us to tell our readers something about the success 
of the consolidation of ‘‘Normal Instructor’’ and ‘‘Primary Plans.” !t is now a 
year and one month eleven issues—since this important change was made and we 

have referred to the result only in a casual way. We feel sure, however, that our readers 

have intuitively realized the great favor with which the consolidation has been received, 

The magazine is ‘‘saturated with success.’’ It has been our intention to publish some of 

the hundreds of enthusiastic letters that have come to the office but every month our 

judgment decided against giving up a page of space for this, so we may simply tell you 
that from our own standpoint and from that of our subscribers no departure in the maga. 
zine world was ever made with such advantage to readers and publishers as the congoli- 
dation of the old ‘Normal Instructor’? and ‘Primary Plans’? into the new Normal 

Instructor-Primary Plans. Our subscription list has increased by leaps and bounds, 

One teacher has said, ‘“The magazine in its new form so far excells any other educational 

journal that | cannot see how a teacher could ever consider taking any teacher’s magazine 

but Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.’? A successful teacher announced, *“‘With a good 
method of reading at my command and the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to rely on 
for all the supplementary helps, I am confident I can teach any school in the country,” 

It was a daring move we made when we consolidated the two magazines which sepa- 
rately had been known so long and so favorably. Buf from the first issue we saw that we 
had made no mistake. When the policy of the new magazine stamped itself upon the 
minds of our readers, there was nothing but approval expressed. The opportunity to 
concentrate our energies and ideas has resulted in a journal of rare quality. We have 
endeavored to put ourselves in the place of the busy teacher seeking ready-to-hand heips, 
the latest methods that have been tried out successfully, and fresh inspiration—this has 
been the picture in our minds as we have worked and planned. And we have worked 
not merely a month ahead, or two or even three months. Read the page announcement 
in this issue which we have called ‘‘A Look Ahead’’ (Page 14) and you will realize how 
far in the future we have been looking and anticipating. This announcement, however, 
is not all-embracing; this page names but a small part of the good things planned for 
1915-16. We like to surprise our readers every once in a while, and have kept some of 
our plans ‘up our sleeve.’’ There may be other treats such as we gave in April in the 
contribution by Kate Douglas Wiggin. How glad we were to give this wonderful contri- 
bution to our readers. And how pleased we were at the many letters expressing appre- 
ciation of our achievement in securing Mrs. Wiggin’s inspirational message. ‘The year 
1915-16 will be the banner year of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. We shall present a 
wealth of modern, usable material in the most interesting and artistic manner possible. 
We ask you to show this issue to your teacher friends. They will be glad to hear of our 
plans and will thank you for your interest. So will we. 


Meeting With Great Favor 
Our new set of books—Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for “Veachers— which is just off 
the press, is meeting with tremendous success. An entire year of effort has been devoted to making 
what we have hoped and believed would prove to be the most helpful set of books ever prepared for 
the use of public school teachers. These books have been submitted to a large number of Superin- 
tendents, Principals and Teachers, with the result that we are already assured that we have achieved 
our one great aim, which was to prepare a set of books so good, so strong and so helpful that no am- 
bitious teacher would feel that she could get along without them. These books are described on 
another page of this journal. 
Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NokMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, JiVERY DAY PLANS, ‘Tilly YeAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 











Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 | & 3 ae 
The Pathfinder, one y2ar............. CN ia at ath pal aw iti 1.00 go* 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. ..........c eee eee eee eens 1.00 oy 3 4 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid.............0500 0 eee eee 1.00 man 6 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.......... ere 1.00 _- role El 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ 1.90; S ¢ ie 
“ ‘“ co 6 “« with prostsome,.........19 | Bahaed 
“ z Tn « «any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50 & %, S 
«“ «“ wo “all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 - ow bY 
Normal Instructor ind Primary Plans with pane heoke see ee eee 2.50 5a 5 = 
<6 tt Pa... 3.10, MSS Fy 
‘6 “6 és 66 66 ith PATHFINDER and all 3.70 Dy on%*EeE 
a ” _ wl 3ofthe $1.00books ‘***"*"* "7" "°% tol Seal fad (.D) > “ 
Practical Selections, postpaid...............ccceeeee ees eeeeeree © 65 go CMS Eg 
ee ee ee .65 oo ¢ H ay 
: : P . So 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections |, 1.60 _ 9 “mog°? 
“6 73 73 73 66 with both Practical Selections | oe 4.95 | = Y e o 8 v 
rT: rT) 66 ‘“ 66 with PATHFINDER and School |, 2.20 | = D O 6 a < 
7 rT: rT rT é ith PATHFINDER School Year 260; @& *O2 25 
wi and Practical Selections tee lod v uo) 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books...................0.005 1.00 | & » ae" > 
6 Le ee Aes e Rabe ee Sea SaaS ka 2.20 | Q as 3 se 
sad i. 8 as es oa f WGA ieee Eee eee 2.80 ce SZ . 2 7} 
66 ‘© School Year or P actical Selections......... ...... 1.35 O i o* S 
as 6 os ‘aps ” eww a pene ea eS . 1.70 O my oY 
ou 
en rrr 1.60 >< wr 
RAE re I os oss ene ds cassie redyewseeraseeueeaes 2.20 ZeP> 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: Vor subscription to other countries, add postage < Ma a 0 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Norma] Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- © fA v 2 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. Za he 
When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include stich of the above 
hooks as you can use to advantage. 
aa The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers ws 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Son er rn gr a re rr 9g ne 


eachers’ Services Wanted 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


| FOR 
- AMERICAN 4 Teachers, Principals, Superintendents and Students 
COLLEGE & PRIVATE SCHOOL 4} NO CANVASSING 


DIRECTORY | 

The EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY is engaging the services of one or 

nore teachers in every community. 
: USK YOUR ACQUAINTANCE AND EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE TO 

mona’ MAKE A LARGE SUM OF MONEY. 
iets teUniedéaum Ok Representing the Society does not interfere with any other employment. 
: Jalisatie cibeetaeuae foe tw caieet 400 Briefly stated, the objects of the Society are to bring into communication, 
seeking to learn the comperative parents, guardians, and students who seek educational advantages and those 
__ — she Bhacesonet Ad institutions which can best supply their needs. Although the Society is organ- 
Society, ita objects and activities. ized not for profit, its work has been established on the principle that all insti- 
petite apes tect tice ae tutions which supply a social need should be, as nearly as possible, self-sup- 
porting, and its methods are, therefore, such as eliminate the element of charity. 

















Plans by which ambitious young men and 





women of limited means may obtain an educa- 


tion in echoole of their cheice. The Society, through the teachers in the Public School System and other- 
wise, ascertains the educational wants of all persons in any town, city or state 
at no greater expense than any one school or college can cover the same. terri- 
tory. It has entered into a mutually advantageous arrangement with the 
leading colleges and private schools throughout the country and in return for 
services rendered, receives a limited number of full scholarships which are now 
in order to provide every teacher with this directory a FREE COPY available for students to be enrolled by the Society. 


in paper cover will be sent for 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 


It should be noted: 


(1) That the Society renders to each school and college, a valuable service to obtain which by their in- 


dependent efforts would cost each a much larger sum, and 
(2) That these scholarships, therefore, in every instance, represent value given or service rendered equal 


to their full face value. 

These scholarships in the best colleges and private schools of every kind will be sold to parents and students at 
as low rates and on more favorable lerms than those charged by tferior institutions, 

On a course in a business college, the usual saving is from ten to twenty-five dollars; in a medical or law school, fifteen to fifty 
dollars; music or elocution, twenty-five to one-hundred dollars; in military or boys’ boarding or girls’ boarding school, fifty to two 
hundred dollars. 

The Society obtains scholarships and offers these discounts in eastern, northern, western and southern schools of all kinds with 
equal facility. The student may select from more than one thousand of the best colleges and private schools in which scholarships 
are immediately available. 

It is the agreement with each school, not to sell its scholarships to students who have previously attended that school, otherwise 
there are no restrictions excepting that the student must be qualified to enter the school selected, 

The student paying his fees with a scholarship is considered by the school to have paid the school’s regular rates even though he 
may have purchased the scholarship at one-half its value. In case of a sharp reduction of as much as one-third or one-half of the regu 
lar rate, the student is expected to perform some service in bringing the work of the Society to the attention of his friends and 
acquaintances, and thus it will be seen that the whole plan is reciprocal and provides for mutual benefits. 

To obtain one of these scholarships, siinply write stating the kind of school desired, the location preferred, and you will 
be informed what rates of discount are obtainable. 


The other important activities of the Society are: 
THE VOCATIONAL BUREAU which assists young men and young women in choosing their life work. 


THE SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU which aids parents, guardians, and students in the selection of schools that most nearly 
meet the student’s individual needs and where the best advantayes may be had for the amount to be expended, 
THE STUDENTS’ AID which assists students who otherwise would be unable through lack of funds to obtain an education in & Educational 

















the schools of their choice. If it appears that the student by reason of increased efficiency will be able after taking a course to re-pay Aid Societ 
the loan at a definite future time, or if the student can furnish a guarantor who will guarantee payment at a definite future date, y, 
arrangements can be made with the Society for the payment of the fees at any school or college of the student's choice, in which First National Bank Bldg. 
the Society has scholarships: In every case the Society requires a definite obligation on the part of the student to repay. Chicago, Illinois. 


Teachers wanted in every community: Represcitatives, preferably teachers, are wanted Enclosed, find ten cents 

to permanently represent the Society in all its work in every community, town and city in the country. to cover mailing cost of 
he work is of such a character as to reflect credit on all connected with it and is highly remunerative. one free copy of the AMERI- 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS for a free copy of the annual publication of the Society, CAN COLLEGE & PRIVATE 

the AMERICAN COLLEGE AND PRIVATE SCHOOL DIRECTORY, volume seven, which contains com- SCHOOL DIRECTORY, Also 
plete lists of the colleges and private schools in the United States with some facts about each send me full information and terms 


and much information about many of them. This Directory contains also extended mention of your offer to teachers. 
about the work of the Society and blank forms for the use of candidates desiring assistance 

ine elr educational endeavors. This book contains 292 pages and the regular price, in library bind- = 

jo Tiny $2.00. Enclose ten cents with your letter to cover mailing cost of a FREE COPY in paper PRMMNOG ai xecciscaiasvcduaccaaboens S 

nt r. In response to your request, you will receive also full information and terms of the fore- 

Boing offer to teachers, 


———— 
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Most Helpful Set of Books Ever Prepared for Teachers 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


FOR TEACHERS 
VOLUME. J 





512 Pages : 
Over 500 Illustrations 
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Vacation Money 


For Superintendents and 


Principals 

From $7.50 to $15.00 a day can 
easily be earned by Superintendents, 
Principals and retired Teachers, who 
are properly equipped, taking orders 
for this valuable set of books in com- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. - The work is pleasant 
and can be done during vacation, 

A large number have already been 
engaged and only a comparatively 
few more can be employed on this 
special work. 

All - the - year - round (permanent) 
positions assured those who desire 
them. 

If you are earning less than $1800 
a year and would like to better your- 
self, write us about full time 
employment. 

If you would like to earn from 
#400 to $600 during vacation, ask us 
about our proposition, 

Write today stating age, whether 
married or single, and where and 
how long you have been engaged in 
school work. 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers (0"viled and 
Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 
collaboration with a large number of the best known and most practical educators in the country, 

OUR AIM. _ In these two volumes we have endeavored to supply the greatest amount of 
helpful material for teachers ever published in any book or set of books. In them teachers 
are given the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

SUBJECTS TREATED. All of the standard subjects of the elementary and rural schools 
have been covered in the most practical and helpful manner possible. The contents comprise 
over 460 articles and over 500 illustrations. These books as a whole are intended to provide 4 
great abundance of thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices for the guidance and use of 
grade and rural teachers in their daily work. 

EACH SUBJECT EXHAUSTIVELY TREATED. There are twenty sub-divisions or sections 
each thoroughly covering the subject to which it is devoted. For instance, a glance at the sul 
ject ot Geography reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this department which js 
contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. ‘The teacher can go to this section jy 
full confidence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and inspirational work for use jp 
her Geography classes. This is also true of the other branches represented. 


by 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME ONE ee ee eee 

Reading History { In the production of this set of 4 

Arithmetic Hygiene 4 ‘ ; ) 

¢ Spelling Physical Education | books it has been our aim to pro- 
ae Language Gymnastics and Games { y; . 

34 Seamiabe Picture Study ) vide a work which no grade or 

*" ; rural teacher could examine with- } 

a CONTENTS OF VOLUME TWO} out desiring to own them and the } 

ea Agriculture Drawing { ; p 

iy Nature Study Writing } price and terms are such as to en- t 

: Story Telling Seat Work 4 } 

Dramatization Plays and Exercises able any teacher to procure them. > 

Domestic Science Recitations a Ee eT 


THE PRICE of the two volumes is $6.00 but for atime they are to be sold in’ combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash 
with the order and the balance in monthly installments of $1.00 cach beginning October 15th, 
Up to September Ist this work will be sold only through our agents, 

GUARANTEE. [very set will be sold under an absolute guarantee that if not entirely satisfactory in 


every sense and we are notified to this effect within ten days of their delivery to you, we will immediately 
retund the money advanced and give instructions for the return of the books to us at our cxpense and _ the 
subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be cancelled. 


A Few Important Facts in Regard to This Set of Books 


Two volumes, each 9 x 11 inches in size. 

They have two ten-inch columns to the page—256 
pages to the volume. 

They are printed ona fine grade of heavy book paper 
in exceptionally readable type. 

The two volumes are bound in full Baby Seal Keratol 
with the title stamped in gold—-a most beautiful 
and durable binding. 

There are over 500 illustrations. 

There are twenty departments, containing over 400 
articles and selections. 

Kach volume contains a complete and comprehensive 
index, 

The Art Section of 32 pages is printed on the ‘‘Sil- 
kote’’ brand of India tint paper in rich brown 
(sepia) ink. 


Many of the illustrations in the Drawing Section are 
printed in a great variety of colors and shades 
by what is known to the printing: trade as the 
‘*three-color process. ’’ 

Complete Courses in Agriculture, Drawing and Writ- 
ing are furnished. 

The Entertainment Section is a most attractive fea 
ture, some 80 pages being given to Plays, Exer- 
cises, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 

The text and illustrations have been prepared by 
practical teachers who have long been identified 
with the best in educational work and who repre- 
sent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 
the production of any set of books exclusively 
for teachers. A glance at the partial list of con- 
tributors printed below will reveal to you the 
names of many educators who rank high* as con- 
tributors to contemporary éducational literature. 


Partial List of Contributors 


The following is a list of a few of the well known educators who have contributed to this notable set of 
books. We regret that space does not permit our giving the complete list which comprises over 100 writers 


and artists, all of them practical teachers. 

D. R. Augsburg, Author of “Kasy Things to Draw,’ 
“Augsburg's Drawing Books,” 

Virginia Baker, Primary Specialist; Contributor to Kducational 
and Popular Magazines, 

Louise M. Wade Barnes, l’ormerly Teacher of Methods in Gram- 
marand Primary Reading, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
New York, 

Viola M. Bell, Supervisor Household Arts, City Schools, Pana, Ill, 

Susie M. Best, Story-Teller in Public Schools, Cincinnati, 

C. E. Birch, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Bertha H. Burridge, Principal Teachers’ Training Department, 
Vergennes, Vermont. 

Bertha E, Bush, Writer of Kducational Stories; Author of 
“Great Kuropean Cities,” etc. 

Annie Chase, Author of “Nature Storics for Youngest Readers,” 
“Little Plant People,” “Little Plant People of the Water- 
ways,” ete. 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Director of Art, Washington Court 
House, Ohio; Contributor to Art Magazines, 

G. B. Coffmann, Superintendent City Schools, Pana, Illinois. 

Ruth O. Dyer, Critic Teacher, State Normal, Conway, Arkansas. 

Philip Emerson, Principal Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 

Ida V. Flowers, ‘teachers’ Training School, Baltimore, Md, 

Jean Halifax, Contributorto Kducational and other Publications, 


> and 


Laura Dunbar Hagarty, ‘Teacher of Mnglish, Pecachers 
School, BulTalo. 

Carrie P. Herndon, Principal Irving School, Hammond, Indiana 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S., State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa 
tion, Ohio; President National Association of State Super 
visors and Inspectors of Rural Schools. 

Nina B. Lamkin, Director Physical Mdueation, ¥. W.-C. 4. 
Louis. 

G. W. Lewis, Author of “The story Method of Teaching Ke 
ing and Spelling. 

Alice G. McCloskey, Jirector of the Department of Junto 
Naturalists, Cornell University, New York. 

Lewis S. Mills, Agent of Connecticut State Board of Felucation 
and Superintendent of Public Schools, Avon and Karmiige 
ton, Conn, 

George A. Race, Supervisor of Public School Writing, 
Michigan. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin, Author of “Kyveryday Knglish.” 

Laura Rountree Smith, Author of “sixty Musical Gates hte 
Recreations,” “Games and Plays for Children,” “Fou 
Little Cotton-Tails,” ete. 

Bertha L. Swope, Director of Physical Education, 
land, O. 


Training 


st. 


ade 


say Cily, 


Kast Cleve 


1 1 
| Harriette Taylor Treadwell, Principal Joseph Warren ScHoe 
“hi 


Chicago. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT is two fold: First, to introduce this new set of books to the 


great army of teachers who read Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and to make them famili 
a guide and assistant in their daily work ; Second, to secure the services of Superintendents, Principals ¢ 
tired teachers in every part of the country who are desirous of devoting all or a portion of their time top 
and profitable employment, taking orders for these books.in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 





ar with its merits as 
sand re- 
leasant 
Plans. 


Dansville, N. Y- 
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REVOLUTION 


7 The Instructor Literature Series == 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
in the school, It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. [t contains, in addition te 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
uceds of the schoolroom. 


y . 
5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. Kach 
book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. ‘They include Fables, Mytis, Nature, Biography, 
History, Industries and Literature, Meany new titles in this list. : 


















































IDET VF, 66 Child Life in the Colonies—IIT "73 Tara of the Tents—Grsmes SIXTH YEAR 121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
FIRST YEAR (Virginiay— Laker tus Night before Christmas and Nature Wondertul One Itoss Shay, Old 
Fables and Myths 468 Stories of the Revolution I Other Christinas Poems andl | *rog Oifts of the Forests (Rubber, lronsides, and other poems) 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon, (Rthan Allen and the Green Stories (Any Grade) Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—AMe lee 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin- 
for Kleven Fables from Aysop Mountain Boys)—AcCube | foot Alice’s First Adventures in | 24g Flowers and Birdsof Illinois Browning 
os More Fables from Atsop— *6g Stories of the Revolution —II Wonderland—Casso//. | allerson 1 The Great Carbunele, Mr. 
oo Indian Myths—ushk | (Around Philadelphia)—MWeCabe | 02 Alice's Further Adventures in” | Geogr Higginbotham’s  Catastroplie, 
is Nursery Tales Zavdor | '70 Stories of the Revolution — III | Wonderland —Carroll | graphy . oie Snowllakes—//auwithoine 
oss Primer from Kableland —Maguire | (Marion, the Swamp Fox) | 1 , ; Iq Great Huropean ( ities—I (lon 162 The Pyvemies—//awthorne 
" #132 Story of Frauklin—Faris - FIFTH YEAR don and Paris)--Bush Art The Golden Fleece—J/awithorne 
Tein Mant People— Part I i 164 The Litthe Brown Baby and | Nature and Industry |} 115 Great KMuropean A ities II 22 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—lart 
: Little Plant People— Part I Other Babies |} *g? Animal Life intheSea—IA Jive | (Rome and Berlinjy—Lush I. ‘the Story of Persens 
Pt = es aa a Sunbeam—AMilles } 165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- | 43 Story of Silk- Drown | 165 Great Huropean Cities Ht 123 Kinesley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
0 r fi Mittens ad ier Friends ert, and some of Her Sisters | *o4 Story of Sugar—Aerles | (St. 1] etersburg and Constant Il. The Story of Theseus 
i is y? i 166 Louise on the Rhine andainu ier | go What We Drink (Tea, Cotlee | nople) Bush . | 25 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
Tet Pebitotic Stories (Story of the New Home. (Vos. 767,205, 1001 | and Cocoay—rown ate What T Saw in Japan Gre/p } For various grades 
Flag Story of Washington ete.) the stort from “Seven Little ‘149 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II p °a47 Phe Chinese and Pheir Country | mg Responsive Bible Readings 
iain Sh soa x E . Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 210 Snuowdrops and Crocuses ‘ : BM, Paulsen a 04 The Story of Dou Ouinote Jiash 
ge <a Reader 4167 Famous Artists 1—Landseer and 63 The Sky Family—Denton 255 ay“ , of Panama and the Cons S4 Story of Littie Nell Swath 
boo Aes yap E | Bonheur Jelticren So Making of the World=//eandon | —AVida a . 
fooS Firs : , ne Mae ‘ i , : | . _ . SVE 3 
to F i atk ped emake Kee var fer Literature ‘ost Buildersot the Woild—//erndon | History and Biography | Literature SEVENTH YEAR 
' cy eoaiieErs —e 5 Goody Two Shoes S3 Stories of Time—ush |} ‘73 Four Great Musictans—Aush 13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
ae 58 Selections from Alice anid His : . ’ | *74 Four More Great Musicians | 14 Kvangeline—Lone fe llow ¢* 
SECOND YEAR j Phoebe Cary 7 istory and Biography ‘116 Old English Heroes (Alfred ' I Snowbound—IMAittier + 
Fables and Myths | 'o7 The Story of Robinson Criusoc "16 Kxplorations of the Northwest | Richard the Lion-Hearted, The © The Great Stone Face.Rill from 
pe geen acge iat Andersen—Zuvlor | 7i Selections from Hiawatha (for o story of the Cabots—Mehride | Black Prince)—Mushk | the ‘Town Pump—//a wthorne 
a Stories from Grim -~Javior bate. rd, qth and 5th Grades) *y7 Story of the Norsemen—//ansan } 117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom | 123 Selections from Wordsworth 
f ha tikoest, ie ; bese ee7 Our Animal Friends and How ys story of Nathan Hate—INeCuhe | well, Wellington, Gladstone) | Ode P Ye are 
46 Jittle Red Riding Mood) Aviles at: Lt | : 4 Bis (Ode on Immortality, We are 
50 Jac k and the Beanstalk—A'ecdey | to ‘Treat Them y Slory of Je flerson — WeCabe | *160 Heroes of the Revolution | Seven To the Cunekeo, and 
#38 adventuresof a Brownie— fo23 Poems Worth Kuowing- Book | too Story of Bryant—Alesee | 1603 Stories of Courage—/ush | other poems) 
N hice . I—Primary—/avon } Jot Storyof Robert Kh.Lee- MeNune | 187 Lives of Webster and Clay | 124 Selections from Shelley and 
ature ; . | 3 i . 105 Story of Canada— Done las | *ISS Story of Napoleon— Aush Keat . 7 
ts Little Workers (Animal Stories) | FOURTH YEAR "06 Story of Mexico—MaMeCuhe | *iNy Stories of Heroism—A sh | ' + hokiektieisis Wiis The Merehant 
#39 Little Wood Friends-- Mave Nature and Industry , 1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven | to7 Story of Latayette—iash \ ot Venice 
Ho Wings and stings-—//alija | 75 Story of Coal MeNane son—Push } Ig8 Story of Roger Williams 147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
"41 Story of Wool veg tool i foo Story of Wheat—/lalijaa 110 Story of Hawthorne—JIe lee | Leightou “by Tennyvason—fallock - 
‘2 Bird Stories from the Poets ; dock ss 
y eens = 9 Man Without a Country, The 
History and Biography | : Hale + 
13 Story of the Mayflower—J-Ca/ | e 192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
15 Boyhoodol Washington—A’erles | a e é ou More About These Little Books ? 193 Selections fromthe Sketch Kook 
too, Boyhood of Lincoln— A’esles i | e hvineg 
. : oe . . : 96 The Gray Che ) ~ Hlaw- 
oe wk ded Mewitios | | We want every school in the land to have the benefits to be derived from their aa ee 
ier’ asiaieisidia biick | adoption and use yr roy Moore 
Cratk | i ] € se. . ; 13 Poems of Thomas loore— 
"52 Child’s Garden of  Verses— | Many schools will be selecting their text books and other supplies during the vaca- ge ga ' - 
wid : ‘ ‘ . of, a F : : . ‘ 114 More Sele s nl le 
OD ening tion months, and we especially invite correspondence with Superintendents, Principals, ga es te at A oi ; 
) c e ‘ ‘ es fo 7 ‘ S : “Sa ° ° - , OK 197 g 
AAAS) i eton | teachers and members of school boards who are considering the use of supplementary ‘16 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
200 Story of the Christ Child reading books in their schools during the coming year. aga < oe , 
fo K ¢ le Cy -t- < ’ a _ e . . ee ° ° i " at * Orevo { C “mse 
ee ae ae ae The nearly three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are care- uh. cae 
290 FUZZ 1 ape = ff dl-Late . ge 2 : . ‘ i . one ae A : ° a . f peeey 4 Os &% Sere ar re 
gi te Peat 20a | fully graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small t235 Poems Worth Knowing—Rook 
| cost. They make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing HI Grammar moa 
THIRD YEAR | else can, to acquire a taste for good literature. “aa ee 
Fables and Myths | These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work, and their 3g Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
a ee . —— | use will prove equally beneficial in either city or rural schools. fl 
17 Greek Myths dingensmul op a. i. ff = . . — er! ee ee 41 ry ¢ lime reoh (Cond. 
DS Maksire Vviha—Mrirels ie rhey have been adopted by the Boards of Education in many of the largest cities and eae Sack ak une eeaea cs cee 
‘so Reynard the Kox—Mest are being used in thousands of graded and rural schools throughout-the country. (Cond.) 
jie Thimbetina and Dream Stories ARE YOU USING THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES IN YOUR SCHOOL? EIGHTH YEAR 
146 Sieeping bee rae rtlre . ° ° : ‘ - 
=a sie If not, we want to tell you more about it and we also want to send you a copy of our Literature 
174 Sun Myths—Revter complete descriptive catalog which gives a brief outline of each of the little books con- ti a foe ee a eit’ 
15 Norse Ma we mcs, i = Ress : tained in this series. Will you write to us to day? 19 Cotter's Saturday Night-Hurust 
7b Norse Levends, Vetley ! ee : vie a Fe i ne pres 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland | : ’ vey Deserted Village Gold 
"282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and ‘ ; ° ni ee f the Ancient Mariner + 
Other Rhine Legends—AL Cube to7 Story of Cotton—/) own 112 Biographical Stories — //law | 'go0g Lewis and Clark ——— ; : “y canta 4 aii aad Other Por nee 
Na’ . ‘rag Conquestsof Litthe Plant People thorne : *204 Story of William Tell—/allock | dal Speak tdi EP 
ture and ladustry 130 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—Meslve 141 Story of Grant—McAHane 266 Story of Belgium—G77/is | oo nspec - so} —— ae 
"49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—AZayne | ist Stories of the Stars—Me lve ‘tq4 Story of Steam— A/eCale to86 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. | 19 Julins s sar Selec tions . 
#51 Story — Mavue 05 Hyes and No Kyes and The 145 Story of McKinley—AM Bride | Washington ; 4 + 8 a bam om tious 
*59 Story of Glass—//ansou Three Giants 157 Story of Dickens— Smith . ipliedr me scp 
4 “ : : A : ; | : exter . ‘ 
gona 2 of a J,itthe Water History and Biography #179 Story of the Flag- Baker | green . pr yaeier iiss 14 Psa : lady of the Lake 
wop) Mayne : ; se ha 185 Story of the First Crusade 508 SLOLY OF SION CR LENSE arash , 
5 ot fT, In—Ae 5° ‘et ; : rena ry ’ PS ’ ake 
#125 [litic People of the Hills (Drv , <p perl Big) se rtnng oo ie yo Story of Father Hennepin— og ri po — | I _— a ‘ ly of th lake 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chas, 28 Stori eg ee 1gt Story of Lasalle—A/cBi ide | 5t1 Story of —. ato 
492, Little Plant People of the 3 7 re lg Mis Ly ot +217 Story of Florence Nightingale |} 512 Story of spongy = me | 143 — of the Ship and other 
' eer ey —eaise Sr Story of Le Soto- Hatfield = eens Story of Peter Cooper NCL pest pe - pl ‘} ubank J ohne ee Armada 
J M: a's ‘orner ‘ : = . , 229 S , “hye <pes . ; ‘ 515 story N KY s ‘ é S, y; Pia ane 
bas er Marthe Corn v Cup » Story of Daniel Boone—RKerter | 232 Story ol Shake pe are a) va me Be ttaedd of Michiana Siisase 1 fate He 
_ Partl, Story of Tea and $2 Story of Printing McCabe | *265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana Se PRL RierahaL Seiaae) usiker’ Bilt Adanes Sete 
the Teacup ae ze ‘ a iy pele ma Bush 1 Story of M esota—. ( iso unk d ess “( 
137 Aunt’) Martha's Corner Cup Se etek 7 wate *o87 Life in Colonial Davs— 77//in: 8 Story of New Jersey—Mulchin | pate hs yo x 7 _ 
ar ” : ; . iy »° : : ce ? , sou son Orato elhsle 
a ei par Story of Sugar, 86 American Inventors — I (Whit- hast 33 Story of Ohio—Galbreath isi Gold Bug, The—-/% 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- ney and Fulton)—/ares | Literature © Story of Penusylvania— Alar s/) is? Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
board—Part III, Story of Rice 87 American Inventors—IT (Morse | 43 King of the Golden Kivet 42 Story of Utah — Voung { Yoems Zyion 4 
Currants and Honey ) ‘ and Hdison)— airs | Ruskin | \6 Story of West Virginian Shakey | iss Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Hi : y SS American Naval Heroes (Jones | 49 ‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne | 17 Story of Wisconsin—Skinney Lowell * 
story and Biography Perry, Farragut)—Bash | *61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor | biteratare |} 156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
“4 Story of Washington— Rertere $9 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd | joy History in Verse (Sheridan's | pias Ks bs j and selected poems—L274 
7 Story of Longfellow-—MeCa hi git Story of Kugene Field —MeCabe | Ride, Independence Bell, the | to The Snow Image—/Mawthorn: | #158 Washington's Farewell Address 
*at Story of the Pilgrims--/oiees 178 Story of Lexington and Bunker | Blue and the Gray, ete.) 11 Rip Van Winkle fg Pe -— | and Other Papers + 
44 Famous Karly Americans Hill- Bakes . 113 Little Datfydowndilly and Other | 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/77 | ify Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
_, (smith, standish, Penny) Sash 1S2 Story of Joan of Are—Mclvee | Stories—//awlthoine } Hg Te E phy and selected poems—Swith 
“54 Story of Columbus— JA Cade 207 Famous Artists If—Reynolds | «ig6 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 2 Kab and His Friends—-Brows 170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
§5 Story of Whittier—AA- Cube H and Murillo  Cyanston ’ | Baba—Lewss 4 Three Golden Apples—//ai and selected poems—/ snd 
57 Story oflouise M, Alcott Pash | 243 Famous Artists I1I — Millet | #182 A Dov ofl Flanders—De la Kamer | tharne ay ; ikaianSHn as Life of Samuel Johnson 
9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 24 Makers of Huropean History— ‘y84 The Nurnberg Stove LaWamec ta5 The Miraculous Hitcher — Macaulay 4 
0 ( hildren of the Northland | Literature P ; : #186 Heroes from King Arthur | thoine f rea ery ; | gat Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
2 Children of the South Lands yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 1g4 Whittier’s Poems—Selected | 26 Phe Minotaur—/lavethar ne hal Addison * 
. ] (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) | fellow I (Village Blacksmith, 'iyg Jackanapes—wing | sit A Pale of the White Hills cme | 226 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
63 Children of the South Lands _ Children’s Hour, and others) *200 The Child of Urbino—e la | Other Stories: Hawthorne ad IV. Advanced 
I (Africa, Hawaii, ‘The Philip- | *95 Japanese Myths and Legends Ramee | “119 ork dns = I i a aia | 237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scol¢ 
ene M fee | 103 Stories from the Old Testament *208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— | gael Pe eS Introduction and Canto I { 
4 Child Life in the Colonies — I | “rar Water Babies (Abridged) Neary , , a I , os goad e's Ride, The | + These have biographical sketch 
: (New Amsterdam)—aker | Aingsley #212 Stories from Robin Hood—S/insh | low~-IT (Paul Revere's ie | taniaae, with tatemuaian os 
5S Child Life in the Colonies— *171 ‘Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes | #234 Poems Worth Knowing Book Skeleton in Armor, and oO bas vplanatos Risipk et 
| Il—Intermediate—/atonu | poems) | 


Il (Pennsylvania)—Bakes | 
ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per mmnuieun 


ia . ree Si s for 50 Cents We willgend, postpaid, your choice of any ten ol 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cent rstanding that if they are not found satisfac 


‘Limp Cloth Binding. @,1itss, mie 
@ oth Bindin rhe tities indica- 1 fi ° » . iter: » Series 5 edition with the unde 
g ted by Se are sup- ntro uction fer e leery ame SS at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


Dlied also in limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper From MOST 


4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


abd other leachers to colleges, aud schools, 


WM. O. PRATT. 





¢ apd pormal graduates, specialists, 


did pratdiniar grade Leachers, 


Olimends colle 
» many Calis tor primary 
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CHAS.W. MULFORD, 


OLDEST and BEstT KNOWN ie Proprietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 












KVERETT ©. FISK & , Propri 
2A Park St., Boston. Mass, $47 MM emple, Denver, Colo, 
ioe Fitth Ave., New Vork. N.Y. 5 1 Journal Bldg., Porth bre. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D.C, 216L Shatiack ag Be rkles. ¢ ‘al, 
25 bk. Jackson Biva,, Chic nga, Mil, 34:33 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Alhany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Years of Experience. Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 
Harlan P. French, President, Vincent B. Fisk, Sec. and Mgr. 
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WILKES-BARKE, 


Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


BOSTON, MASS... 


bd, Pdmands, Mer, 10 Tremont St, — S, HK. hares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, PA, 





Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


‘No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particul 
Erie Teachers’ Bureau of Erie, Pa, Sold to the Chau 
Mer. W. 
All active 


arms 


I). Dimorier, Proprietor and Manager tov the past seven years 
registr: ations trausferred to our Jamestown, N, Y. office, 


12 West 9th St., Erie, Pa. 
9 WE FULL = POSTTIONS 
The Best positions are nel “ing filled now. The demand 
Jur motto square 


Vice President. 


tr —— Teachers’ Agency. 
etires from the business, 


THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in High Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, ond, Special Schools, 
lor good lei ichers is greater than the supply. o fee unless we secure a position for you 
deal tor a A. M. ¢ ASS ° President. B. L. STRING AR, 

recommends in answer to direct: calls 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY ree soniviate tows ouemcne yor n 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.Y. 








required in advance, 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU |e eee 





school Officers, Direct 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 


205 C. 7th STREET, 
ALLENTOWN, PA, 


No Advance Fee 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


| 


MNVERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
- ‘ eth this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 








Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
We need 300 grade, 250 High school, 340 Rural teachers it vice 
for September, Good positions Now open. No registration fee. Write 


Wante today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGEN( Y, Oswego, N. Y. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Boise, Idaho 


$40.00 FOR YOUR SPARE TIME! 


T want to be capably represented at every teacher's Justitute and Summer School this season. TL will guar 
unutee every energetic teacher forty dollars for spare time during July and August. The work is vers 
plensant and no experience is required, When writing state how long vou lave been a school teacher, whether 
rurabor graded, aud how much of vour spare time vou can devote to my meio ‘LI 

aL. 


L. CHRISTIAN, 504 SECURITY BULLDING, CHICAGO, 








THE LEADING AGENCY FOR THE ENTIRE 
We place the majority of our teachers in July, August 


and September. Write immediately for free circular. 























At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


has been perfected, The“ Modern’? Duplicator coutains nog Ne or gelatine, 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER THK MODERN DUPLICATOR. 
Kevery Business and Protessioual Man should own and Operate a‘ Mod- 
ern” Duplicator, TP WILL SAVE YoU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, tilly or nore letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, anda strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate (fac simile) letters. Musie, Maps, Lessous, 
Kxaminations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can beduplicated in one 
: or more Colors at the sametime. So simplea child can use it. Lasts for 
years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9xlz inches, 
complete, $4.50- Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers, of 20 percent, or $3.60 net, 
Kook let of Other sizes free, Address the manulacturers ~ 
i. 


-C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 
ee 


“ 





439 Vifth Ave., Pittsbarah. 














To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West ofier better 
ments than any other sections. 

from all states receive a cordial welcome 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
‘apidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 





induece- 
eachers 
in 


members. For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ==" ve. NEW one 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




















Book Reviews 


Lessons in Agriculture. 
sy Lester S. Ivins, M. S., and Frederick 
A. Merrill, B. Se. Cloth. Square. &vo. 
229 paves. American Book Co., New 


” 


‘Practical 


| York. 


Readers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans are well acquainted with the first 
named writer of this valuable volume. 
Mr. Ivins has done much to bring agri- 
culture into its own, pedayoyvically. In 
his own experience and that of those 
who tollow his ideas, it has been amply 
shown that the addition of 
to the curriculum has done 
arouse real interest in school work 
any other branch that has been intro- 
duced for years. This book is a labora- 
tory manual as well as a textbook. 
contents are arranyved in seasonal se- 
quence. Agriculture in the school is a 
valuable link between teacher and par- 
ent, school and home. It is a valuable 


more 


conservative of rural ideas, and is hav- | 


ing a splendid influence in teaching’ the 
youth to love the farm and to stay there 
to make a living. This volume vives the 
farm «a scientific standing and yives 
avriculture its proper rank among the 
honorable vocations. In this respect 
alone it is a highly desirable work. 
it also vives the student an intelligent 
insight into the nature of things agri- 


cultural. The book is thorough and yet 
not intricately involved. Every phase 
of farm life is examined, but not con- 


fusingly. ‘The charts, diagrams, illus 
trations, tables, plans, ure all very good 
and many of them new and. original. 
Teachers will find the listed questions 


| after each lesson quite suzyestive. 


| dramatic 





| primary 


” 


“*Fairy Plays for Children. 3y Mabel 
R. Goodlander. Cloth. Square 2mo. 
136 paves. Illustrated. 40 cents. Rand 
McNally Co., Chicapyo. 

The writer of this book acquired the 
necessary experience in dramatic work 
with primary children in the kthical Cul- 
ture School of New York City where she 
is a teacher. The plays have been tried 


out and are prepared with thorough ap- | 


preciation of the needs and limitations of 
children. They are prepared 
with a view to effective presentation 
while not neglecting the requirements of 
reading. The popular fairy 
tales have been dramatized. Among the 
nine are *‘The House in the Woods,’’ 
“King Midas, or the Golden ‘Touch, ’’ 
“The Elves and the Shoemaker. ”’ 


**Plays of the Pioneers.’’ By Constance 


D’Arey Mackay. Cloth. 12mo. 175 
| pages, $1.00 net. Harper & Brothers, 


| New York. 


This book is published to meet a want 
felt all over the country by 
schools, colleyes, village and city dra- 
matie clubs and high schools for some- 
thing that can be given easily, and that 
depends upon its picturesqueness rather 
than any sweeping dramatic climax. The 
plays given here are based on historic 
traditions and are interesting, but do not 
require a too elaborate setting. Full di- 
rections for music, costumes and scene 
settings as well as a bibliography and 
notes on the plays are given, and the 
plays can be made just as elaborate as 
you wish. The dialogue is good, and af- 
fords ample opportunity for the expres- 
sion of dramatic art. The writer has had 
a wide experience and knows just what 
appeals to and helps the histrionically 


_ inclined youth. 





| Government examinations soon to be 
) the entire country. 


| $600 to $1500 ; 


“*Karly English Hero Tales.’’ By Jea- 


nette Marks. Cloth. 12mo. 100 pages. 
50 cents net. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 5 

In a splendid introduction to this book 
the author says of Enylish Literature: 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U.S. 
held throughout 
The positions to be tilled pay from 
have short hours and annual vucations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept-T1U5,Rochester,N.Y..forschedule showing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving muny sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge 


this subject | 
to | 
than | 


The | 


But | 


normal | 
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with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, 
ions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
short hours, promotious on merit, 


I Life }osi- 
Steady work 


Both SOX 6s 









No politieat youll. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation 3. Returne 
if not appointed, bull information aud questions 
used oby the Civil Service Commission free, 
AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D, ¢. 





copy THIS SKETCH 


vou ean do with it. 











THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1458 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pa Day, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surrounding 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly, 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 claggi. 
lied positions. Common school eucation sutticient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, ¢. 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


=” Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 

Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; ho pull needed; com. 
mon education sufficient, 


This Book 


tells of about 400,000 protected 
positions in the U, 3. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you~if you want 
it--with sure and generous pa) 
and lifetime employment, Places 
open to American citizens of Is ff 
or over, } 
Special money 
you write today 




















back guarantee 
ify for Booklet K,q 
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harl Hopkins, W ashington, vb, ¢, 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


‘To test our methods of teaching by « “orre: ssponde nee, We 
Willgrant’' Free Tuition Se holarships” toa limited num 
ber of new applicants for instruction in the following 

















FREE ‘TUIPION COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Nor mal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
‘Typewriting Agriculture 
Shorthand Civil Service 
| Domestic Science Drawing 
Law Real Estate 





“ i 
I aglish Story Writing Automobile 
Over £00 branches included, Enrolla ent fee 
tuition free to first applicants, Send us your name 
address NOW: TODA Y—tomorrow may | be too late. 
it now.” Bor “kree Tuition Scholarship” and full pare 
lars, address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, + Rogers, 
ES 
ining School for Nurses 
Bron E MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
vistered by the State of Tlinois. To 
course preparatory instruction, Theoretica 


e, 
practical class work throughout the cours 
hor information address 


MISS E.C. BURGESS, R.N. Supt., Box 31, Training ees 
Michael Reese Hospital, 


STUDY 


University 
Methods; 
Theory and 
Practice; Our Course most com 
practical, eee “ pny by mail. 
dorse y Bench an ar. 
conferred, — Facult, Prominent Attorn 
Free Public Speakin Yoo Catalog and aud Bn 
dence of Results ihe” 
McKINLEY SrVERENTY. 

1557 €. 55th Street Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


by mull. 
prices, Sample lesson gud illusts stedcs 


lied prepit: 
Address, CI\ CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOO 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


GREGG SCHOOL 


to announce that the Summer Normal 
s Sehool wi open Monday, 
six weeks, closing 


This is on 
Jossion Of Gress ( 
al am 1915, und continue 
August 13. ; 
Primary and advanced instruction, by the fue. 
yr Gregg School, Will be given in the prin 
ples and pedagogy of the following subjects: 


Gregg Shorthand — 

Rational Typewriting 

Oltice Training 

Commercial Correspondence. 

Gregg School has become famous for its prac. 
tial inethods Of instruction, as is attested by the 
fact that each year since Its opening, the attend. 
unee at the Summer Normal has been greater 
than that of the previous year, 

The widespread adopt ion of progressive educa- 
tional policies in the public and private commer- 
ein) schools emphasizes the growing need for 
yofessional training in Shorthand, Ty pewriting, 
Dative Training and allied subjects. 

Registrations are now being made, Arrange to 
spend the suminer at Greey school, 

‘Write for a vopy of tie thirty-two page an- 
nouncement of the Normal Session, 


GREGG SCHOOL, 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
for PRIMARY TEACHERS 


(Ideal Location overlooking Lake Michigan) | 
Year opens Sept. 21st. Course includes | 
Lee earien Methods story Work — Educational | 
Payehology--Primary Methods-—Nature Study, ete. 
Also Special Courses: by University of Chicazo Pro 
jessors aH Polk Dancing, Pageantry and School | 
Ground Games by Mari Ruaef Hofer, 
PRIMARY TRACHERS with Kinder. 
gavten Training are in Demand, | 
For information address: 
PESTALOZZI FROEBEL Kindergarten Training School 
Box 53, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Cil!CAGO, IIL. 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ‘¥t 
offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from: $860 to $1800 persear, with 
short hours under pleasant conditions 
and no fear of “lay-otfs’? or strikes. Aimeori- 
can citizens 18 or over are eligible, Our Gt 
ye let conta bt of positions, requirements, et 








i ‘ etary Bxcmd 
5 nit iyatio Write today 
PERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Rochester, Ns Y. 











PAT 
Box 1510 











Our Normal Course by Correspondence | 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, whichis BREE 
toteachers Whose pupils useonue or the other of our 
texthooks, Fevery teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessiowial spirit, and obtains our Peachers’ Certificate, 
Weomnes 2M expert pentuan herself able to demon 
Strite herartskillfully and automatieniHy im her chass- 
rooul, wid finds it am easy tusk to arouse im her pupils 
4 tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration aid 
enilation, Write for our free booklet showing liad 
Wilting specimens from first-grade pupils im the 
hools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars, 


The A, N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, ILL. 
120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, | 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
| 
| 





United States Government | 
Civil Service Examinations | 


gil! teachers both men and women should try the 
rovernment examinations soon to be held throughout 
the entire country, The positions to be filled pay from 
TW 1031500; have short hours and annual vacations, | 
and are life positions. | 
Pranul; interested should write immediately to 
fontelin Institute, Depte 'T 98, Rochester, Ne Y., 
tir large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
stable, and Hiving many simple Examination qyues- 
4ons, Which will be sent free of charge, 

eceeeneees 


Illinois Training School 


For Nurses 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


fl ee Up-to-date course in theoretical instruction | 
ee bractical training to women who wish to enter 

the tursing proles sion, 

of givGtable applicants Wiust meet the requirements 

Ne v aa health, Of ave (19-35) of good moral character, 

ay 

Sheds one year Ol High Sehool instruction or 
Pe lcational equivalent, 

The MStrHCtion Covers 

Cliding 
The s¢ 


| 
| 





> \ a period of three years, in 
& preliminary course, 
hool cataloy and Dblanks, will he sent om np- 


plication tothe SUPT Ag i 
. ’ -OKFN SES, 50¢ rn 
St, Chiengo, Ll. URSES, 509 Honore 








BE A BANKER 


i 
Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
ers~men or women. Pleasant work, short 
hours,all holidaysoff,vearly vacation with 
pay, good salary. Learn at home. Diploma 
MSiIx months. Catalog free. 








fy 
DGAR G. ALCORN, President. 


American Sehool of Ka 





uking. 152 MeLene Building, Columbus,O. 


ie 


Excellent S ] ' Great demand for 
a aries Commercial 
ours i 7 vr o +] rs, ’ ‘" k 
Vacation ott tand Cour e by mail, bene your ee 
EV , WOLE Us. A position awaits you. Write | 
+ Manager Chaffee's, OSWEGO, N. Y. H 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 
| **Yes, it is a palace of enchantment, and! PAR THURSTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


I can think of no greater happiness, no 

stronger assurance that we shall learn 
| how to be our best selves and to rule our- 
| selves, no greater inspiration to be wise 
| and kind while we are boys and girls, 
; and when one grows up no fuller promise 
| of a good time and many kinds of hap- 
| piness and pleasure than just to take the 
| vate into that palace, listen to its songs 
| and poems and stories. . . and come out 
; again knowing that we have won the 
| great enchantment, which is the com- 

panionship of beautiful and imperishable 
| story and poem, song and play.’’ The 
| first story is of Beowulf. There are nine 

others,--the best in our literature, told 
/ in the right way for children. This is a 


book which will help the developing mind | 


to appreciate the glories of English 


literature. 


“The Greyfriar Book of English 
Verse.’’ Edited by Guy Kendall. Cloth. 
12mo. 17] pages. 60 cents net. Long- 


mans, Green & Co., New York. 

This is a collection of English verse 
designed by the compiler as a ‘‘repetition 
bock.”” The attempt has been made to 
exclude inferior poems and every verse 
which is weak and purposeless. Many 
familiar classics are omitted since they 


| are so well known. 


‘*Children’s Perceptions.’’ By W. H. 
Winch, M. A. Cloth. 12mo. 256 pages. 


$1.50. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 


The writer has designed this work as 
an encouragement to those who would 
like to make actual trial of the experi- 
ment of testing the power of children’s 
perceptive faculties. It is a research in 
experimental pedagogy. You have, sup- 
pose, forty ordinary, average children 
unaccustomed to observing more than 
their own experience of the advantage, 
pleasure or necessity of keeping their 
eyes open has taught them;—how are 
you going to train their observing abili- 
ties? This book will help you. At least 
it will inform you concerning the things 


ent stages of their mental development. 


“The Aims and Methods of Nature 
sy John Rennie, D. Se, EF. R. 
I2mo. 368 pages. $1.10. 


S. IK. Cloth. 


Warwick & York, Ine., Baltimore, Md. | 
principles 


This is a work on general 
for the teachers who wish to become 
self-reliant and confident, with a first- 
hand knowledge of facts and laws and 
methods. Much of the book is taken up 
with outlines of model lessons on typica! 
subjects. The original illustrations are 
numerous and good. There is a glossary 


‘of Nature Study terms just preceding 


the index. It is surprising how much 
and how varied material is found within 
the pages of this Nature Study. The 
last words of Prof. J. A. Thomson’s In- 
troduction to the book are: 
try to leave each study as something de- 
velopable—like a seed in the mind.’”’ 


“The Boy Problem in the Home.’’ By 
William Byron Forbush, Ph. D., L. H. D. 


Cloth. 12mo. 287 pages. $1.00 net. 
Postage 10c. The Pilgrim Press, New 
York. 


IXverybody interested in boys and fa- 
miliar with Dr. Forbush’s former book 
“The Boy Problem’’ will be delighted to 
know that this special volume for the 
parents of boys has been written. With 
his usual clear, concise, frank manner 
the writer makes forceful and convin- 
cing and entertaining, too, the founda- 
tion facts upon which child training is 
based, in terms and conditions which the 
parent in the home cannot fail to appre- 
ciate and appropriate. The home train- 
ing of the boy is considered under three 


and the adolescent boy. While the book | 
is idealistic and advocates the highest | 
standards, it is intensely practical. The 
many puzzling questions of sex disci- 
pline are treated with the firm masterly 
manner of one who understands the boy 
and his thoughts,—as every one knows 
the President of the American Institute 
of Child Life does understand. Parents 
and teachers of boys who are looking for 
some help in this direction will find this 
volume very suggestive. 





The TEACHERS EXCHANGE j20'tostston street 


| children do and do not observe at difier- | 


) special teachers NEEDED, 


“*We must | 


‘Colorado Teachers’ Agenc 


Recommends teachers in answer to Direet Calls from Fmoployers. fas good teachers for any 
position at any time, Our free Booklet tells how to apply Lor a position, ; 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 








ALBERT 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you getit’ tn “Teachingas a Business’ you may find the 


‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
reason why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations 


estern Uffice : of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. {IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

















Adams School and Office Bureau Ageney for Teachers, Librarians, os Assistants, Want 
rite 


: positions now or for next fall ? 
| J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 


TEACHERS’ WANTE 





schools in 
For 


for grades and high 
Central and Western States. 


| 
| position or promotion write to THE TEACHERS’ CLEARING HOUSE, Hammond, Ind. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENC 





has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 

| perience, co-operating with TEACH- 

! ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION—4P?OINTMENTS 


contidentially and eflectively 
negotiated for instructors desiring high grade positions in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Graded and Privateschools, Engineering and Commercial Branches ; Music, Art, Physical Training and 
Domestic Science, The Agency with The Personal Service. Vv. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO, sq, 
EDUCATORS AGENCY, A. P. Cioddard, Manager. Y. M. ©. A. Building, CHICAGO 


HIGH SALARIED TEACHING POSITIONS "si, Secured in any line of 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
327 Fourteenth Ave., S, E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for application blank and booklet, 























S. J. Race, Mgr., 
Our field ts the Northwestern and Western States. 
Baltimore Md. Munsey Bldg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency _ isiirrr. se” mines” 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. ( yure) Sama’s Wran’” Ghaminer of Commerce Bldg 












Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 





Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg 








Would you like to come west where the climate 
] eachers is mild and the wages are good? If so, write, 
PRIEST AND BRAS, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


409 Lumber Exchange, PORTLAND, Ore., or 3174 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, Wash. 


THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
The newest, best and cheapest ‘Teachers’ Mmployment Agency. Our rates 2% of first 
year’s salary. No fee for registration. Now booking teachers for 


1915-16. Write 
NOW to G. RAY SHARP, Sec’y-Treas., 





Lafayette, Indiana. 





Has grade, high school and college positions to 
offer teachers NOW, Experienced teachers, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sies'tessicis Now. Misperenced teachers 


Write TODAY. 40S Colcord Blag., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 








DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY ? 


Gio out West where there are unusual opportunities and register with the largest and "most reliable teachers’ 
ureney. Address PAUL S. FELER, Manager 


Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 





Al PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


BUSINESS 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL 


METHODS. We Cover the Entire WEST 
1222 Busch Bldg. 


The TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU Dalias, Texas. 


NOW in its 27th Year is the OLDEST and Most Efficient ‘Teacher Placing Service 
to be secured in the SOUTHWEST. Direct and Positive Aid. Keyuests from 


MENS CLEAKING HOLST t 











School Boards and Superintendents now coming in for the NEXT SESSION. 
MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write cither office for blank. 

AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr,, DENVER, COL. 
—'Iwenty years saccessiul service in behall of Teachers 
and School Officials, GIVE Us A TRIAL. 





T.BAMANNA, AM. Mar, LEIS Yeon Hide. 
Portland, Ore, and North YVakima,Wash, 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency 


Strongest teachers for every line of work, BEST POSITIONS from the Dakotas to California und Alaska 





> Pp» “HINTS TO TEACHERS ABOUT APPLYING FOR POSELIONS.”” Worth a dollar but 
REA] y sells fora dime. Order today. CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio 





ger 
‘ MEN and | —& Want 1000 Good Teachers. 
Information Reporters Wanted, Won | Yi Write us today. SOUTHLAND 


every where; work easy; pay good; all or spare time ; en | X Oday. ' = ai] 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Knoxville, ‘Tenn, 


close stamp, Western Mereantile Agency, Bx 587, 1 Paso, Tex. 











. in my territory will have ] ppc ee 
| One State tions paying £1500 to ¥5000—Biz teachers | NIo\W IKNGLAND, 





Kecommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


| ROSITIONS. of ait kinds tor, TEACHERS THe AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


phases:—the young boy, the school boy, | 


Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. ch et 
ime parts ©o he 
WESTIERN 


ving and 


fnow for the 
ELL, PheD.. Manuger, 


fills position 


of Springticld, Mass. 
devoted to 


country but is especially 


Kuvol 





500 NEW. posi- 








For Every Department of 


wanted. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A.4. Jolly, Mgr. Mentor, Ky. | ert yee. ATE. CA MPB 
Schoo! Work. As Publisher 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS si Wo esc 


° in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, 
boat be ; Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
BOOK LET—"‘How to Apply for a School and Se 


Tenchers’ Agency Sebool Directories,” v 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, 


cure Promotion, waws of Certiticatio om , = 
of Tenchervot ail the Staten" Treen nae 5 Sehr cae oe: Se LR 
bers or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in ROCKYNM 2 TE C 7 ERS 
showing how we place our teachers, NVER.COLQ 

ew WILLIAM RUBFER, Manager. AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD G, Dt & 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 












stamps, Money Kefunded if not salisfleds 
W RIEE US TO-DAY for free Booklet 
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Will you take your camera with you on 
your vacation trip P 

If so, be sure to read this advertisement 
carefully—it will interest you. 


We Make a Specialty of 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FILMS 
MAKING PRINTS FROM THEM 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS from 
any subject by reproducing from the original photo * 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGE- 


MENTS from any size negative 


CAMERA is a most de- 

A lightftul companion on a 
vacation trip. No matter 

where you go—whether it) be in 


(ue city or in the country, in the 
mountains or at the seashore, you 
are constantly coming in contact 
with new scenes and places of in- 
terest. Your camera will pre- 
serve for you the beauties of 
Nature and will make your vaca- 
tion doubly enjoyable by enabling 
you to take home more than a 
mere recollection of the scenes 
and places which you visited. 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


“Taking Pictures” is a most delightful recreation in which anyone may indulge 
buat it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to develop their own filins and do the 
other work necessary to secure the finished picture, Furthermore, the facilities at 
the command of the amateur photographer do not always permit of first class works 
und consequently the results, oftentimes, are not all that could be desired. 

We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner, 

We have Qne Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send their 
orders to us regularly, 


over 


The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a 
glance at the Schedule of Kates printed below will convince you that our prices are 
inost reasonable. 

All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Printing 
Avo Prints Uumounted 


2', x3!) or smalier. . al . 
24K 4, 3x4, or 3'oxd', enn 
' 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 


RELY SS RIOSTIENS GIANNI ossc5 00s. 00000 0000%0~-s0c0sscuenennnes 10e 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film 


~ 4x5, 3'405!'u... r 

Prices for Developing Film Packs 35 Retort aay Pata ‘i 

a , : Post Cards, from any size film, each.. A 

Film Packs (any size).............- Loe Rene Come 
: sa dae ost Cards 

Plates (any sive) cach ......000...sssseseeseececesscnens ae Reproduced from Any Photo 

H yee NOTE : Care should be exercised in wrapping packages | First Dozen..............ceeeeeecreee oo 

© securely, Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. | Each Additional Doz. Same Negative... 36. 


Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders 


ENLARGEMENTS 


In Either Black and White or Sepia 


> VERY camera enthusiast has one or more favorite negatives whieh he prizes 
above all the rest. It may perhaps be a picture of a friend or an especially 
, attractive bit of scenery, ‘These negatives would undoubtedly make beauti- 
ful enlargements and when handsomely mounted or framed would be valued much 
more highly than the original photograph. An enlargement magnifies the beauty 
and attractiveness of a picture and brings out many of the details which aimay be 
almost unnoticeable in the smaller print. ; 
We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from 
any good negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 
All our Enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide paper and will be 
furnished either mounted or unmounted as desired. 





ee The average negative, providing it is 
PRICES FOR ENLARGEMENTS reasonably sharp, will give fine results when 
, 1“ “| enlarged to four times its size, for example, a 
SWE MOUNTED UNMOUNTED | 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20 en- 
4x 6 $ .25 $ .20 | largement. 
5x 7 40 .30 The prices quoted are for enlargements 
Gix 8h 50 40 from original negatives. © When the customer 
' Se -, | i8 unable to supply the original negative and 
8x 10 05 -50 1 it is necessary for ws to make a new negative 
10x 12 1,00 -80 | from a print or photograph, there is an addi- 
11 x 14 1.25 1.00 | tional charge of 20 cents to our prices. 
14x 17 1.50 1.25 A trial order will convince you of the ex- 
16 x 20 2.00 1.50 ee emg Pe =~ posit Send - one or 
: more of your favorite negatives and we are 
an ow att 7 to he ae that you will be delighted with the 
m results, 











- — 





Clyde E.Hulbert, Ms. Art Dept. F. A_ Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 
“You take the pictures and we will do the rest’ 
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| so successfully that peopie from all quar 
| ters began to inquire how the thing: had 


| juvenile appetites but 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


! ‘ Froebel as a Pioneer in Modern Psy- | 


Tee so gs Suan Warwick «HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


| 


| 








York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. | 
Those interested in the historical de- 
velopment of pedagoyy or in pedagogical 
psychology will enjoy reading this book. | 
It is surprising how very advanced Fred- 
erick Froebel was in his ideas, particu 
larly regarding the very beginning of 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, wit 

curetally, Wil prepare the pr eiry reviewed 
teachers, Regents or Civil Serview beans an 
offered inany sate in the Union, tapi 
an ons were prepared, nearly all ie he 
under the direct supervision of dndee ML em, 
Late Commissioner of Education for Kew tert 

Q ” 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YE 
WITH ANSWERS ms Mil 














, sat] “roebel’s writinvs are ¢ < eer ee . COMPL 
educ ation. Froebel’s wi itings are com- | 144’ yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic, rut chit 
pared with modern authorities, and it is | [14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans . 
clear that he thought of much for which 3 Ano ce wd er ly wae Ans (25 
he never got credit but for which others | 14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods,’ with me 
have won fame and honorable positions. || 14 Yrs i 4 “s Nie.’ with Ans [5 
a ‘ s. E ° .S. Hist., ; 
Kindergarten teachers would naturally | [4 yes! Exam: in Eng. Comp., wit yes - 
be interested in this scholarly book. |] 14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans 35 
| | f4 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans 28 
“A Penny Lunch, Its Mquivalent, | + el = $y with Ans .2s 
Means and’ Manayement.’” By Sarah W. [4 Yes. Exam. ic with yr 8 
Maury and Lena L. ‘Tachau. Cloth. . ag boom with Ang .25 
limo. 65 pages. Copyright by authors, [14 yrs. Exam. i with Ate ; 
wouisville, Ky. 7 Aig —— i try, — with Ans :25 

yr sort rs. I: . LOUIO“ZY, i 
Mrs. Maury and Mrs. ‘Tachau, realizing [44 yes. Exam. in Geology, vin ane “3 
the dangers incident to children’s pur- [14 Yrs, Exam. in School Econ., with Ans ‘35 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


chasing pickles, wienerwurst, dust cov- 
ered and cheap candies, ete., from street 
venders, and seeing the advantage of 
viving school children a wholesome warm 
lunch at noon, tried out the scheme of 


Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 24 cents; y 14 sul a a0: 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, whieh is fr = ‘i! 
for each subject, " 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N, Y, 
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furnishing a real and strictly one-cent 
lunen to the scholars of the school with 
which they are connected. It worked so 
beautifully and met every requirement 








been managed so that it not only satisfied 
actually paid in 
cents. ‘This booklet is the 
is an extremely interest- 


dollars and 

answer and it 

ing’ one, 
“School Hyyiene.’’ 
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' Health M 


By R. A. Lyster. 
y yster erry-Go-Round;" 











Cloth. l2Zmo. 350 paves. Illustrated. : Tok vot CN 
“ 1 } 3 : : f sen compitnions for your chillren during 
$1. 15. Warwick & Y ork, Inc., Balti- ) Seeation, — Keeps them off the atreet and relieves you of worry, Pro 
| ‘ }] vides ideal, healehy home amusement, of whieh the children never tire i 
) more, Ma. | [J Absolutely Safe; No Cogs, Strongly built of iron, steel ant 
‘| he terminology of this timely hook is | tf : a yal etc wtte the i the public play. 
not too technical for the average intel-_ |), Every Machine Guar on FREE TRIAL. Write 
| for Pree Tinstrated Catalog 


| the practical information. 
'Jand this volume is very favorably re- 


ceived. The *‘ British Medical Journal’’ : 

thinks it ‘‘the best book of its) kind.’’ 4 
|The aim is to make teachers efficient. in lo. Giant Playground 
the ‘‘first aid’’ measures and alive to Tete) \I 

certain necessary precautions and sani- y eat Apparatus 
tary and hygienic measures in the school, | va } 7 increases efficiency in 

“The Fundamentals of Psychologry.”’ nv the school and Statistics 

By Benjamin Duimville. Cloth. J2mo. 4 } show that it will reduce 
| ORe 20veER8 J. lesweastavte ? “he ry 
BRz pages. $1.40. Warwick & York, |< § Juvenile delinquency. 
Thi ae Pierre Md. alae mn 7 vs) Catalog and full particulars on 
: soaeeritess teac dildos AS Oak LS here wath rye itpplication, 

are certain fundamental facts that must |. ph 

be grasped, and when the teacher has GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, la. Dept. 
them he can use them to decided ad- 


| been made quite successfully to record 


/he but give her much wealth. ”’ 
| 


| 














livyence, and the proportion of theoretical || bet usa pend you literature and prices on our Children’s sililes « 
. . . . . and other loyvereuned outtine 

information is small compared to that oft "DEALERS WANTED { 
Over in Nng- |! Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 332, Quincy, Il. ! 


Attractive Proposition. 




















vantage in his classroom. The effort has 


MONTESSORI SUMMER COURSE 


the mental processes of the child. A ;'™ J Montessori Teacher - Training School 
Instruction in the theory and use ol 


really carnest teacher realizes the abso- teufdent and 











: : . the Montessori minterials, - 
lute necessity of aw knowledye of psychol- day students, $30,000 building adjoin. 
l yj i » . 2 Very jing ALL Saints? Hpiscopal Church, Ele 
OLy. Without it one must be a very mentary and college preparatory cures. 
unusual genius to carry on his worl: in fth year teacher-training course begins 
/ Oct, 1, 1915, Kor illustrated folder address 


atruly professional spirit and with real 


So, : MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
satisfaction. 


‘Torresdale House, ‘Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 








““Hugenies. ”’ By Edgar Schuster. 
Cloth. 12mo. 264 paves. 40c.  War- | 
wick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Schuster wrote this volume espe- 
cially for the ‘*Nation’s Library’? (of 
kingland). His aim was to give an ac- 
count of the meaning of the word Eu- 
venics, the object of those who advocate 
a eugenic policy and the problem of [u- 
venics. Eugenics is not a new thing | oeeiaasi 
under the sun, though the serious study | 
of it on a large scale is a new develop- | T E A C H E RS§ 
ment. In the second chapter the writer | NTED 


quotes from the Greek poet Theognis of 
for U.S, Government positions. $65 to #150 a mouth 


%) ‘We look for rams 
Annual vacations, Short hours, ‘Thousands of ay 


A Traveling Sa 


i nile you 
xperience unnecessary, Earn Big Pay wh 
ern: Write for big list of positions open, and te: 
inla from bundreds of our students who 











Megara (525 b. C.) 
and asses and stallions of good stock, 


and one believes that good will come polltments coming, Hundreds of appointments errr 

from good, yet a good man minds not to | mouth. “Pull? unnecessary. Comms ana 
. . . : 2 s icle Sxcelle ‘hanees for teachers, | 

wed an evil daughter of an evil sire, if | ee ec cient te tious BOW pany 1 

| FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 193, Rochesier, %.* 





Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of Set 


. of 
Will now be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. Sizes 20 
and Tox inehes, o will 
Send at once’ 10 cents for two semples, both sizes, ant a ve 
enclose Catalog which has on it the seven bewutiful ges 1 pi the 
furnish and paper slips with poems which we print of our 
ribbous —they are sentiments suited for the refined tastes 
‘Teachers, and appeal to all grades, ran wo. to 

, If too late to send for samples. we will select for you, 
day order is received, and guarantee satisfaction, Papi.” 
Qur New Poems—*SA Happy Vacation,” “My Dear Parl 
hame of your School, County, Distriet number, State, Date and 7 at Ws 
=1.20 nid itional Ones oat 


e sale 





We can put on these above marks 
name. Price Lists—Ten large size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, ete... , = 
cents each, Ten small size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, ete,, 85¢—additional ones, 6 cents, 
name, etc., 196 and 6 cents each, if desire’. 
Papil’s names and School-ofticials may be printed on large marks instead ol poem, with (al 
(imited to 80 names) for 25¢ additional on the above price list. Will send free one sample (small) 


alog, 2 cent stamp appreciated, BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 100. Dansville, - 
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“SUMMER SCHOOL 
Valparaiso University 


amen 


| Valparaiso, Indiana 


1873, with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough, practical educuation at an 
expense within his reach. That such 
an Institution is a necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since 


| 

© as f ded jj 

The University hte nat 16, 
| 
| 
| 


iter than that of the previous year, 


greé | 
The Summer School‘. °r: | 
Jargest in the United States. The ]] 


Summer Term will open May 25th and 
will continue twelve weeks. ‘The Mid- | 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and | 
will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which 
students may select their work, There 
will be beginning, intermediate, ad- 
vanced, and review work in the 
following 


—_—~—" 


De artments Preparatory, High 
Dp School, Kinder- 
garten Methods, Primary Methods, 
Education, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Kngineering, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Expression and Pub- 








I 
i} 
|| 
| 
the beginning, the attendance has been 
| 
I 
i] 
| 
i 





lic Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Phonography and ‘Typewriting, 
Review. 
The Expenses Are The 
Lowest 

Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 
weeks. Board with Furnished Room, 
$1.80 to $3.00 per week. 


Catalog will be mailed free. Address, 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


43rd Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915. 











National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETIT ITARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 14 to August 6. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 


Model Demonstration Schools, 

Credits applied on regular Courses, 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 

Come to a school where instruction received will 
have practical value in your fall work. 

For fullinformation address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


METHODs. 








CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 


FOR WOMEN ‘ 





SUMMER SESSION June 26 to 
Aug. 1.1915 
Swedish Gymnastics, Aesthetic and Folk 


Dancing Games, Theory Work, Special Lectures. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE gives thor- 
ough and practical training in all branches, 
FALL TERM opens Sept. 16, 1915. 
For catalogs address 

Mis, ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director. 
4208. Wabash Ave., Chicago, [linois 














The University of Vermont 
Summer School 
The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


A SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Burlington on Lake Champlain, 
July 5 to August 13. 


For information address J. FL MESSENGER, Director 
nes 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1915 


“teen College of Physical Education, 
Teal po educational,) Including School for Phys« 
‘4l Directors, School for Playground Workers 
FIVE WEEKS, July ist to Aug. 5th 
lasses My be conducted in all branches of Physi- 
z “al Education, They will be open to  be- 
cnning and advanced students, 
ein Charge of a specialist. 


Hundreds of Teachers 





Fach department 


take up epecial work, such as i 





80d combine it wi offered in our summer school 
ne it with thelr regular teaching work, and thug earn more money. 

The Schools are*housed in our quarter-of-a-mnillion dollar building 
provided with large gyimnasiuin, awh tank,ten- 






Biscourts, ete,» 
Pwo Year Norms ¢ i i 
SEND FOR or mal Course begins Sept, 16 
© OUR A VNOUNCLEMENT sadrvess 
2242ud & Grand Bivd., ~ Careae 


Secretary, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Clinton E. Gibson 


We take pleasure in presenting a like- 
ness of Clinton E. Gibson, formerly Man- 
ager Advertising and School Equipment 
Department of the American Seating 
Company, Chicago. He has recently 
severed this connection to assume the 
management of the western branch of 
Langslow, Fowler Company, headquar- 

















South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Most 
of the prominent educators will remem- 
ber meeting Mr. Gibson in connection 
with exhibits held at the various super- 
intendents’ meetings of the National Kdu- 
cation Association, he having been ac- 
tively identified in promoting the most | 
up-to-date equipment insuring the max- | 
imum efficiency in the schoolroom. 

Progressive methods have created radi- 
cal changes in equipment, and after 
twenty years’ service in this freld of en- 
deavor Mr. Gibson has decided to ally 
himself with those who consider the in- 
dividual needs paramount to the old meth- 
ods of rigid discipline as exemplified by 
mass teaching. Mr. Gibson terms this 
the ‘ ‘Moulthrop Period’’ of School Furni- 
ture and at the present time an awaken- 
ing and change is being developed which 
represent a distinct evolution as the re- 
sult of the growth of the past quarter 
century. : 

Mr. Gibson is a native of New York 
state, but was reared in the center of the 
furniture industry located at Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, and from his long experi- 
ence is particularly we!! qualified to dis- 
cuss equipment conditions. Furthermore, 
he takes a personal interest and pride in 
the development of schools in all their 
phases, being father of three children 
ranging in ages from the kindergarten to 
high school. 


People want a preacher ‘‘to be an in- 
telligent man and a man with gumption 
enough to administer congregational af- 
fairs.’’ But the increasing cry is for a 
spiritually-minded man along with these | 
other things. This thought is one of the 
“submarines’”’ launched by George Whar- 
ton Pepper, LL. D., a lawyer of nation- 
wide reputation, in a series of lectures 
on preaching delivered at Yale last 
month entitled, ‘‘A Voice from the 
Crowd.’’ The exclusive serial rights to 
publish the heart of this series of lec- 
tures has been granted to The Sunday 
School Times. A post card request ad- 
dressed to The Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, will bring a three weeks’ 
free trial of that paper. 


Is He Crazy? 


The owner ofa large plantation in Missis- 
sippi, where the fine figs grow, is giving 
away a few five-acre fruit tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The 
owner wants enough figs raised to supply a 
cooperative canning factory. You can 
secure five acres and an interest in the 
canning factory by writing the Kubank 
Farms Company, 636 Keystone, Pittsburg, 
Pa. They will plant and care for your trees 
for $6 per month, Your profit should be 
$1,000 per year. Some think this man is 
crazy for giving away such valuable land, 


' but there may be method in his madness, 


ters, 9th Floor, McClurg Building, 218 











Do You Remember the ‘‘Brownie Days’’ and ‘‘Goblin Nights’’ of 
Your Childhood? Let the Children of Today Enjoy Them in 


THE BROWNIE BOOKS 


By N. Moore Banta and Alpha Banta Benson, 





The Brownie Primer 


98 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 35ce. 

Little stories told with all the Brownie charm. 
A few are arranged in dialogue form so that the 
take the 


Brownies themselves. 


children part in action — become 




















The Second Brownie: Book 


128 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 35c. 


The Second Brownie Book follows the same 
The authors have dwelt 
upon the traditional industry of the Brownies so 


plan in the second grade. 


that the lessons instruct as well as amuse. 

















The Brownies and the Goblins | | 


128 Pages. Illustrated, Cloth, 35c. 


An excellent book for use in the third year. 
The Brownies re-appear’ with their friends, the 
Gray Goblins, making all good boys and girls 
happy while having a jolly time themselves. 





Nay we send you the Teachers’ Catalogue? It fully describes 


May 
JHE BROWNIE, BOOKS and many others you ought to know. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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PARENTS 
SCHOLARS 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


who are interested in securing the best 





looking and longest wearing and low cost 


GRADUATION DRESSES 


should write us for free samples of 
“SERPENTINE CREPE” and booklet; 


showing how to make very tasty gowns at 


a cost of not over $2.50 each. 


PACIFIC MILLS, Lawrence, Mass. 
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EARN MONEY ' “acarion ano 


SPARE TIME 
WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $25.00 to $100.00 each. 


We show you how you can TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS right in your own home. 
Rasy, fascinating work. No special talent necessary—just common sense, and our help 
TREMENDOUS INCREASING DEMAND. SEND AT ONCE for FREE book of VALUABLE 
INFORMATION and SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 


Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278, wz, Chicago 
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THE LAIRD & LEE WEBSTERS 
The School Dictionaries of Today 


BOOKS embodying the original 
and superior 








A MODERN SERIES OF 
ideas of Noah Webster, entirely different from, 
to, all other school dictionaries, 

Authoritative Comprehensive Practical 

The 
published, 
School, Intermediate, 

OFFICIALLY adopted and recommended by progressive 
schools. — Read what they say: 


only properly graded series of school dietionaries 
High School and Collegiate, Students’ Common 


and Elementary Editions. 


school dictionaries than those published 
Schools, Lexington, hy. 


“T do not know of better 
hy Laird & Lee.’’ —-M. A. Cassidy, Supt. Puble 


‘In definitions and etymology 
nieal, tt maintains «a high standard of ex 
Dept. of English, Prmecton University. 


and in words both popular and tech- 
cellence.’’—Prof, D. W. Haunt, 


conciseness, typography and 
lines heretofore published.’ 
Wis, 


“The sehool editions in accuracy, 
convenience, surpass anything in those 
Jas. J. Weogh, Dean of St. John's Cathedral, Milwaukee, 

IS THE DESK DICTIONARY that will do the pupils 
the most good, and the Laird & Lee Websters with their sim 
plified system of diacritical markings have made practicable 
the use of the dictlonary as a text book in schools, 

Don't you think YOU ought to investigate the Laird & Lee 
Webster? Write pecimen pages, and 
our instructive Key lo Successful Dicthonary 


for briefs ands receive 


booklet 


free, 


Work.” 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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In your school—you need this truly 
wonderful sharpener. _ Its fine steel cutters wont 
get dull and wont break the pencil point—and 
two sets of them are now furnished so that the 
machine may be kept in constant operation. It’s a school 
tool you can’t get along without. It’s a little beauty——com- 
pact, neat and handsomely nickeled. It encourages neat 
habits and prevents the mistakes due to indistinct pencil marks. 
Four inches high. At your retailer’s or from The Stewart 
Manufacturing Company, 328 Wells Street, Chicago. Price 
complete—with two sets of cutters and clamp—now only $2.00. 
No pencil sharpener is complete without two sets of cutters. 


Insist on the Stewart 
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The Exposition as a Teacher's 
Laboratory 


The value to America of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco was 
strikingly demonstrated during the ses- 
sions of the California Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, held April 5 to 10 in the great 
Exposition Auditorium. Many 
|! an Exposition as a sublimated curiosity 
shop, where strange things may he seen 
| and talked about —and forgotten. 
i there is more. ‘The Exposition isa great 
university laboratory, where one may go 
and learn more in a few days than could 
| possibly be aequired in long months of 
| study or travel. 

Now at the suggestion of the Exposi 
tion officials having in charge the promo 
tion of conventions and congresses, com 
| ing conventions send in advance commit 
| tees of acknowledged experts whe visit 

the Exposition, conduct. a thorough sur- 
vey and make a tabulated list of 
hibits which in any way hear upon the 
subjects to be considered by their par 
ticular convention, together with accu 
rate information regarding the location of 
each exhibit and the easiest way to reach 
it. 
exhibits is given to each delegate and 
certain hours are designated during 
which the members may visit. the Expo 
sition singly or in bodies and find in each 
palace a corps of lecturers ready to ex 
plain all about the exhibits which they 











may wish to study, adding demonstra 
tions wherever the exhibit is a working 
one. 


The 8,000 California teachers fell upon 
this plan with an enthusiasm that made 
its promoters gasp. Eager young per 
sons they were, and they gathered 
up information like animated sponges. 
They will go out, over the country teach 
ing ‘“‘Exposition’’ for years, for their 
knowledge was not. dug from dry books, 
hut. gathered through the eye and the 
ear —first. hand. 

In the magnificent, Philippine exhibit, 
for example, they buzzed and swarmed. 
Every one of them wanted to know all 
ahout this new development and to see 
how our little brothers of the far-off. is 
lands were coming along under the new 
flag. Here dark, alert. young men, cour 
teous to a degree and as full of life as a 
watch spring, enthusiastically leetured 
and smiled and explained and pointed out, 
and corrected, and all this with a patience 
as remarkable as it was effective. They 
earned the good will of everyhody 
which is a valuable asset. They showed 
the development. of  raftia, from the 
growing plant, to the material every girl 
knows about. They explained Manila 
hemp from the first. sprout to the twisted 
rope that every American has used at 
some time or another. They showed the 
teachers surpassingly beautiful tables of 
narra and camagon wood, harder vand 
heavier than mahogany, tables valued 
at. nearly a thousand dollars, and then 
explained that. these were all made by 
the school children of the Philippines, 
Under the Spanish rule the people ot 
the Islands had worked in wood for hun- 
dreds of years; but. with the advent. of 
the American the crude product of their 
skill has changed wonderfully. The na- 
tive has been given new tools, new con- 
ceptions of the woodworking art and he 
has grasped quickly the modern idea and 
is already creating a wide market for 
his work. 

Each year all the native Philippine 
teachers are gathered in an institute, 
where they are taught. new ideas. For 
instance, methods of sewing are given 
them, beginning with the simplest. stiteh 
and progressing to the most involved 
stitch, A new method in woodworking 
is introduced. These things are carried 
away by the delegate teachers and are 
again presented at the local institute, 
when every teacher in the Islands learns, 
and in turn transmits this acquired 
knowledge to the pupil. 

This sketchy. summary of the work 
done by the lecturers of the Philippines 
is merely an exampleof what occurred 
at all the exhibits. The Palace of Edu 
cation is laid out in streets and avenues, 
and the location of each exhibit is indi- 
cated on the guide book with reference 
to these; for instance, ‘‘The California 
Educational Exhibit in the Palace of 
Education is located at 4th and 5th 
Streets and Avenue RB, Arthur Hl. Cham- 
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A copy of this survey or bulletin of 





| White and Colored Square Sticks, 






Esterbrook 
School Pens are 

specially made 
the 
of 


!o 


Dey 
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t 


meet require- 


ments s¢ h ool 
work, and how well 
they do it is shown 
hy 


use 


their universal 


in the public 


schools ‘throughout 


the Ulnited States. 


At all dealers. Send 1c for useful metal 
hox containing samples of school pens, 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


New Vork. Camden, N, J. 





GOLD MEDAL GRAY ONS 


“BOSTON” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 

















“SPECTRA” PASTEL 


For School Use, 
BLACKBOARD ETC., ETC. 


olor charts and Catalog, 


CRAYONS, 


send tor 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


R1-23 Fulton St., 


sab ples, « 


New York 











DOMESTIC. SCIENCE 


A good text-book for grammar schools 
and smaller high schools is the new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


by Mrs. Lincoux, published April % 


[t has a complete modern course planned 
for one year with two lessons a week, 
There are 69 lessons on cooking and food 
groups, and 82. pages (20. chapters) on 
household science proper. (The app pendix 
has also $2 lessons on sewing.) 

The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. It. also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
easy as a book can be. Mailing price, 
60 cents, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


GRAMMAR ieosseont% 


Few are those who —* 
fault. 


grammar im sc hook 
G. S. HUGHS, 











hooks aid systems Poy in 


J have new book and new system 


915 E. 55th St., CHICAGO. 
"eine 
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Salary $69.00 per month, “aserens T. 0. Box 736, 
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25 to 50% HIGHER EFFI- 
CIENCY in Light —and bet- 
ter Ventilation is provided by 


JOHNSON’S WINDOW 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Makes ordinary Shades extra- 
ordinary in the matter of ad- 
mitting the upper or best light. 
JOHNSON'S & Just the thing for your school. 

Zack atts mendec 





ten: jeata 
“ cents 


ya 
m gu rane 
rite fe 14 ie Ve 


R. R. JOHNSON, ‘Mr. 
7210 Eberhardt Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


1% pore 
yent ana VENTILATION 














: To hear from teachers, 


y a School Musie Teachers, desiring 
and highly remunerative summer work, Some 
years have taken it up 4s vacation work 
led so well that they have re smained in it 

Your experience will prove an excellent 
which involves some 


especial) 
pleasant 
who in past 
have — 

ently 
eparation for this special work, 
traveling and ¢ alling upon teae hers. Liberal arrange 
ment for drawing account and commission, Address: 


MANAGER EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
4041 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, Ulinois. 


MOTHERS AND TEACHERS 


who 














wish to pre- 


pare their children 
for the first school 


year, 


for the 


Faulkner Primer Builder 


It gives the child training in concentration. 
Teaches first lessons in writing and reading. 
Lays foundations of arithmetic, 33 stenciled 
cards 8! X12 inches—one for each letter of the 
alphabet, and figures 1 to % Postpaid $2.50, 
The Faulkner School, Dedham, Mass. 


should send 























WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sentence Builders, Number Builders, Word 
Builders, Number Cards, Phonograms, Clock Dials, 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stencils, Colored Sticks 
Pegs and Cubes, Peg Boards, Weaving Mats, 
Money, Dissected Maps, Gummed Stars & Se ails 










Raphia, Reed, Yarns, Cords, Mode ‘ling C lay 
cimsors, Folding & ee Paper, Water Colors, Drawin per 
Writing Paper, Table Paste, Dictionaries, Mapa, Bu hes, 








The Dobson Evans Com 40 E. Long St. Columbus Ohio 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO TEACHERS 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
1 School, College & Music 


9 Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 












No, (OL 
Gold $1.00 
Silver (50 








C.K.GROUSE CO. CATALOG FREE 
NorTHATTLEBOROMass.Box A4 


LEARN TO DRAW 


Successful illustrators, cartoonists and designers 
rarning $20 to $100 x 4 week, Develop your talent and | 
‘urn it into money, Our students e: —— hig 
. Send sample ol your work today for free criti 

Gs and big, iustrated book, WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF ART, 958 F St., Washington, D.C. | 


| 

Cube and Square Root EVANS | ; 

n SHORTEST, EASIEST. One 5 cents, Fifty $1.00. | 
A, EVANS, 1050" Sandusky Avenue, KANSAS cry, KANSAS, 
ORATIONS, fo:tujem tsi. anys ote srepanel 


Po A. FP. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 





















Every Teacher and Pupil | 
needs a 10 cent 


SEE-RITE PENCIL 
POINTER. Hundreds 


of thousands in use. Espec- 
jally adapted to the pocket, 
school room or desk Wi fH | 
Jast for months. Will not | 
_ ak the lead. waste the pen- 


ilor litter the floor, The 
adjustable blade shaves like aplane, Special prices to 
hachers in dozen Jots. 


Send a dime and get one. 
atisfaction guaranteed. SE ARIGHT MFG. COM- 


» 45 Fort Street, East, Dep't “D" Detroit, Mich. | 











Literary Assistance 


All work pre pared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either d0c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete. 
and for any occasion 
Outlines $1, 00 each, 


Both affirmative 
Complete discus- 


. on any subject 
$2.50 per thousand words, 





Manuscripts of $ revised $ : 
thousand words. ae ee eer ae 
400k Reviews a Specialty, 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, | 
edar Falls, lowa 


| cents 
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equipment, class 


| soe architecture, 
Photographs of | 


work and activities, 
| school architecture.’ 
| dozens of other Educational exhibits in 
the many buildings. Brief, but tre- 
mendously gratifying:to one who but for 


| exhibit. 


| About 700 congresses and conventions 
| are scheduled to meet in connection with 
the Exposition. Not one of this re- 
; markable list but will find at the Expo- 
| sition a mine of useful study, made easy 
and simple by the special guide books 
mentioned above. 


Shorthand for Preparatory 
Schools 
Hitherto the most simple of shorthand 


systems have been much too difficult to 
introduce into elementary or preparatory 


schools, though the advantage of a 
knowledge of shorthand even to the 
youngest of students is generally ac- 


knowledged. McEwan’s Shorthand was 
invented some years ago by Oliver Mc- 
Ewan who, fora number of years, labored 
with Sir Isaac Pitman in the vain effort 
to so simplify his system as to bring it 
| within the reach of 
| men. 
| MckEwan’s Shorthand had been taught 
| in the elementary and preparatory schools 
where the oldest student was under 
| eleven years of age. Here children of 
| seven and eight were able to learn it 
| with great ease, and showed considera- 
| ble enthusiasm in its study. An impor- 
| tant point discovered was that all the 
¢ children who undertook the study of Me- 
| Nwan’s Shorthand passed with excep- 





| tionally high marks in their English ex- | 


An effort is being made to interest the 
principles of primary schools in this sys- 
tem with a view to its introduction, and 
special instruction by mail or personally, 

|} at a nominal cost, is to be given through 
| the summer to teachers. 


|| aminations. 
| 
| 
| 


‘*Bible Stories and Poems,’’ the book 
| of daily Bible readings which Dr. Wilbur 
| F. Crafts prepared at the sugyestion of 
the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, having had a good reception in its 
Home and School Edition and its Super- 
intendents’ Edtiion, is about to appear 
in a revised “Students’ Presentation 
| Edition, ’’? with all the seventy-six Tissot 
| pictures in color, and fifty-four 
pages—twenty-two pages of New Testa- 
ment Ethics from Moffatt’s ‘‘New Tes- 
tament in Modern English;’’ four con 
taining ethical lessons on the Command- 
Lord’s Prayer; ten giving 





| ments and 


| lists of the great art and literature that 


are based on the Bible; twelve filled with 


| small pictures of 


fied; four containing testing questions ; 
two filled with complete indexes. The 
| book may be used as a textbook of the 


“nglish Bible whenever it is desirable. 


ain | The main feature of the new edition, as 


is the interpretation of the 
It is to be 


of the old, 
| Bible stories by its poems. 
issued in the first week of June and 
mailed at once, on previous orders, to 
graduates of high schools and colleges so 
far as their friends may order them at 
half price before the date of issue, fifty 
each postpaid. After publication 
the book will be fifty-four cents, not pre- 
paid, at wholesale, and $1.00 net at re- 


| tail. Dr. Crafts has given the editorial 
| work as chairman of a committee of 
leading men in twenty-five religious 


bodies, and has raised about seven thou- 
sand dollars to pay for plates and other 
costs of production that books may be 
sold without profit to the publisher, at 


mere cost of paper, press work and 
| binding. 
The Summer Class of the St. Louis | 


begins June 1. 
in its twenty- 
on an- 


Watchmaking School 
This practical school is 
ninth year. See announcement 
other page. 





EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS | 








We pay liberally for furnishing our Free 
School Information to prospective boarding 
school students. Write for details. 
Association of U.S. Boarding Schools 
Times Bidg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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And _ so with the | 


| the little bits of information might have 
| spent hours hunting for this parttcular | 


busy men and wo- | 





added | 


oriental objects classi- | 


If 





The Universal 
Self-Pronouncing 
School Dictionaries 


Entirely new and up- 
to-date, the Universal 
Self-Pronouncing 
School Dictionaries 
stand in their several 
classes as the most 
complete and modern 
hand dictionaries pub- 
lished, They include 
all ordinary words in 
the English language 
and many new words 
not found in other dic- 
tionaries, They give 
the correct spelling, 
pronunciation and di- 
vision into syllables, clear, concise definitions 
and exact shades of meaning, capitalization 
of proper words, classify all words as to their 
parts of speech, and contain important syn- 
onyms Conveniently right in the body of the 
dictionary. In clearness of type, fullness of 
contents, and logical arrangement, these dic- 
tionaries are specinily adapted to the needs ol 
teachers and pupils. 

5 yx i 4 ine hes; 


High School Edition. 027 ih Vanes 


contains voluminous appendix of valuable 
information, Bound in cloth, 90 cents, with 
leather back, $1.50. 

» " 5x74 inches; 
Common School Edition. ‘M0 pgs; ap- 
pendix of valuable information, ¢ ‘loth, 5c. 
Popular School Edition, ..)5) 3ncne" 
Cloth, 40c. 














pendix of wane information, 
JUST ISSUED 


Student’s Vest Pocket Edition. ,*);*° 


287 pages; appendix of valuable information, 
Cloth 20c, Flexible leather, round corners, 
red edges, 40c, 

At Booksellers or From the Publishers 


The John C. Winston Co., 


1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





'| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
Regents of N, Y. 
15 yeurs as a test for the 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 
TIPICAT ES, 
date. as the new ques- 
ach examination, 
rouped by topies: mak iog 
the books SU > FOR CLASS Usk 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N,V. State and in the best schools 
inevery state inthe Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 
for REGENT 


The questions asked by the 
State for the past 
completion of the work in 
SCHOOLS. BIG: u 
TEACHIE Is ¢ ‘ER 

The only books ay 
tions are added alte 

The questions are 


aud flor 










Tuidispe Hsable in preparing 





} AMINATIONS, 














HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book By 
Douglas C. Ridaley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Tl, 
With Ty peStudy Stories Written by 
Luva M, Eyestone, Critie Teacher, Trainimg School 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il, 


Publication Day, June 10, 1915 
book covers the work given on this subject 
Course olf Study for the Schools ot Ulinois, 
month by month, and supplies material which teach 
ers everywhere tind great difficulty in obtaining, It 
is prepared along diflerent lines from anything yet 
published for this subject. The language is simple for 
the pupils’ study, Thetnustructions and information 
for the teacher are the most detinite ever furnished in 


The 
ip the 


thistine. Every teacher of Hlome Geography should 
have the book, 
Send 40c in. money order or bank draft for | 


sample copy. We cannot send free copies. 


Representatives wanted for state and county institutes 


McKNIGHT & McKNiGHT, Publishers, NORMAL, ILL 








Procressive Drawing 
Books are the Masiest, 
Most Tuteresting and the 

rite for Tntroductory 


Drawing Books 
the Most Helptul, the 
Best for all CGirades, 
Prices, 

THE — PUBL meee coO., 
Nashville, Atlanta, 


Ten (ia, 
HALL & McCRE ARY, Chicage, ill. 











THE LEWIS STORY METHOD 
OF TEACHING 
READING AND SPELLING 
In Normal Instrustor-Primary Plans for 
April 1915, read “A Critic Teacher's Experi- 


ence—" by Ruth O, Dyer, 
lor complete information address 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO.,, 
4806 St. Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 














‘Shorthand by Mail, $10 


Standard System, “nsy to learn, 
Kasy to read, Can be revd like print, vou risk noth- 
ing, vourjudgment decides, Address G.B.C., Box 47; 
Greenfield, Ohio, for information, It is 1 Re! 


Complete Course 





The sein Duplicator 


Thirty 
trial to te 
Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and out 
free trial offer. 


day free 
ae © rs 


HEKTOGKAPH MEO, & 
DUPLICATOR €O, 


| 





TEACIIERS, or CIVIL SERVICE 


| Question and Answer Booksin 


Arithmetic (ieography EL. English 
| U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
} Algebra Drawing (ieometry 
| ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


4th Yr. Eng. 
Eng. History 


3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Anc't History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu, Psychology 
Amer, History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25¢ each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net, 
Withan order tor a dozen or more 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


Bae Jets 
kind for 


olf ome 


send vou a dozen or more of each 
school. You can veluin ani 
nolwanted and remit for the 
disposed of, They will cost vour pupils only 
each and thev are worth 


siudving theses 


vou? 


olheis when 





ahout & more 


than this lo anyone whyects, 


Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,!17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


A New Mental Arithmetic 


By (, 8, PALMER, BL L., Principal of the Angola High Sehoot 


PALMEIS MENTAL ARTTUMETIO has been compiled te 
meetthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth gratles, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex 
aminations, Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular classwor t contains 
most 4 the mental examples given in the New York 
urade e xaminations during the past five yours; also many 
tuken from special tests given by district superinten 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efliciene 
of different classes, It contains tables, rules, analyses 

‘and many suggestions for both students and teacher r. It 
willarouse interest and enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
No class or tencher can afford to be without it, . 




















Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed trom dag 





to day. Whatto have pupils do. Whit questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 
The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


provided with models whieh can be prepared by the 


} teacher and pupils trom directions given in the book 


Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this bool The book | ih 
stantially bound aod contains 120 dlagrauis aid los 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid, 
nar We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
hook, With questions atthe bottom of enel pace tor 
the ase of teachers preparing for exaniitietions 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, So cet Aa 
| ress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 417 Seneca St., 











12 Murray St, Ny ¥, City 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged tor keeping a 
the standing of your pupils for each review durin 
thetermoor year, One card answer 





for one pupil a 


Whole vear. Theyare urranved for the signature of 
the parents each tionth. Size ot es - h 7! boleh 
Price le per dozet > 4 doz wiloe for werenpele 


adldrens, We HAZLEI TON SMITH, 


Bulfalo, N. 


doz. und 
Seneca St., 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Kuizaneru Merrick Kyipr, B.S 


117 













50 LANGUAGE SHE 13 TS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHBETS 


50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!.x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grade 
of school work, 
Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Ke ep your pupils busy and they will give you no rouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps, 

One From Many. 


‘The Busy Work Series are just what people want, 
Seud me 500 sets, 100 of a kind The series are mt 
excellent and Eshalldo some splendid work lor on 
selling them in lows Prin O ‘ee st 
lows. Address, W. HAZLE TON SAITH, 117 


Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 



















































































































Like a Real Party 


STORIES, COLOR, 
MUSIC, DANCING, 


in these taking new books 
for the primary grades 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland 


Ieulalic Osqood Gyover, 


In the latest chronicles, the Sunbonnets 
who have just returned from overseus 
vanderings, relate their adventures. Both 
sea aud land figure in the story and Io) 
in_d with its interesting people, odd 
Sehts and customs is the center of action 
In the heart of the Netherlands, as guest of 
hospitable kinsimen, the Sunbounets take 
a bappy part in the pleasures aud busy 
home life of the Dutch people The 
crowning experience is a visit to the little 
Princess Jutiana, who by the way 1s just 
beginning her own school life, and with 
whom they drank tea, 


liofusely illustrated in colors by the 
Mother of the Sunubounet Babies, Bertha 
Melcher Corbett. 50 Cents. 


Fairy Plays for Children 
Mabel BR. Goodlander, of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 


Iu dainty dramatic form, Miss Good 
lander presents mue of the children's 
favorite stories: The Honest Woodcutter 
The Elves and the Shoemaker, Mistress 
Mary Gives a Gaiden Party, King Midas 
and others, In nearly every case they are 
accompanied by simple music and dances 
with directions, also by instructions for 
costuming and staging the plays. 


Illustrated with thirty-one halftones 
made from photogtaphs of children at 
various stages of the plays. 410 Cents. 


Covers by Hapgood in colors. 


Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago - New York 


| We had, of course, known of the new- 
{ 


| reoms thus equipped, but we had not 
; seen it in its full development or appre- 
| ciated its surpassing qualities as fully as 


and an effort is made to bring all classes 
(of children under the training best 
ladapted. Appliances and equipment are 
| provided in # measure formerly un 
| dreamed of, in the pursuit’ of the best 











Magazine Subscriptions 

Without Expense 
for vout ehool library —ineluding’ your tavorite 
Vducettional Journals—through a new plan ready Sep 
tegnoerist, Mailbine your address NOW —to make sure 
of cetting on the list to be fully informed of this new 
proposition which will revolutionize present plans of 
leuchers bseciringsuchapproprivtion, My 1916 Big 
Free leachers’ Helps (utalog will also be ready for 
~ept. tet delivery to those whose addresses 


are sent, 
LYMAN A. SKINNER, 31 Duffield St., DETROFI 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


fospital training at liome., General, 
nedieal, obstetriCal, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Lostruction by ply 
sichats aud graduate Durses, 26 years’ 
experience, Afliliated with The Central 
Hlospital of Philadelphia, Send for 


> free books to Miss Prazier, Superin- 








tendent Philadelphia School for 
Nurses, 2238 Chestnut Street, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Toa limited number we wil give t2 months FREE tu- 
ition to advertise our college, Shorthand, Bookkeep 
ing, Peumatiship, Sociology, Civil Service, ete, Study 
at home or in our college Classes at Boone, State 
work wauted and send at once for fall information 
apd FREE seholarship. BOONE COMMER. 
CLAL COLLEGE, BOONE, LOWA, 















z TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
The Museograph makes free, easy, rapid 
writing easily aequired, Price 15 cents, 
Tustitute agents wanted, 
~— MUSCOGRAPH CO., Greenfield, O. 











T h Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
eac ers demonstrate, und sell dealers ; B25 to 
$50 per week 3 railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. DJ 





wy with 588 Genuine stamps, inel. Old 
Stamp Album Mexico,Macoy (tiger Chlinaidragon) 
‘Tasmania (landscape), damuaica Cwaterfalls), ete. 106 
List Free, We Buy Stamps, HUSSMAN STAMP ©O,, St, Louis, Mo, 


ELOCUTION 


Would you like to study Elocution? 
I will give you LESSONS by MAIL 
and teach you the art of Public 
Speaking, Dramatic Reading and 
Entertaining. Elocution will make 
you popular and carn you money. 
With my lessons mothers can teach 
their Children to Recite. Only the 
best literature taught. If you cannot 
fo away'to school, this is your opportunity. Send 
4 cent stamp for Sample IWustrated Recitation. 
THE MERRILI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Inc. 
Bos 425, North End Station, + Detrvit, Mich, 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Great Idea in School Seating | 


We have been to see the ‘Movies.’ 
By this we do not mean the ordinary 
show with that designation. That would 

| hardly call for record, or excite as much 
| attention as if we should say, ‘‘We have 
| not. been to see the movies. ”’ 

| ‘The ‘‘movies’? we mean are the Moul- 
| throp movable school desks, and the 
' visit, in many of its aspects, was more 
| interesting than one to the best of the 
| film sort. 


est idea in school seating and had seen 


on @ recent visit to some of the fine 
school buildings in Rochester, N. Y. 
School systems have developed through 
the years and sehool curricula have 
taken on a changed character. Much 
study has been given to courses of study 


results for the pupils. The former fixed- 
ness of course for all degrees of careers 
and mentality, has in some measure, 
given place to a varied course adapted 
to different tendencies and aims. 

In like manner the benches of the 
parlier day, which gave little heed to 
the length of legs or strength of back, 
grew to the individual desk and the 
single chair, which has been considered 
the best type of school seating for many 
years. ‘These have been screwed to the 
floor and there they have stayed, as mueh 
apart of the roomas the walls themselves, 
Many improvements have been made in 
style and adaptability of this type of 
desk, but its quality of immobility is 
a continuing feature. Sehool courses 
and training have grown elastic, but. the 
furniture remained fixed. To make this 
individual desk movable is the root of 
the ‘*Moulthrop idea. ”’ 

While equipment will not make a sehool, 
nor good furniture take the place of the 
right kind of teacher, there is much help 
in having these things well fitted to their 
uses. An observation would lead us to 
say that there was actually a pedagogi- 
cal quality in the latest type of movahle 
school desks. Indeed we can easily be 
heve the statement, that in one room the 
experiment was tried of having two 
rows of the stationary seat) and two 
rows of movables, and that there was 
an appreciable difference in behavior 
and results between the pupils occupying 
the two. But whether this. is: capable 
of demonstration or not, the advantages 
of a room equipped with the movable 
type are evident. 

The latest type gives a combined desk 
and seat, constructed in) the most sub- 
stantial manner. The seat is anatomic 
ally correct, and the desk has uw tilting 
top, allowing book or work to be placed 
at any desired angle. It also slides, giv- 
ing variation of distance from the body 
to suit’ the needs. Ainple book room is 
provided, A drawing board may be at- 
tached to desk if desired. ‘The construe- 
tion is such that even ‘‘nervous feet’’ 
are not apt to reach the supports, to 
mar the furniture or disturb the occupant. 

Perhaps you can see the desk from this 
description, but to see a room wholly 
equipped with these, harmonizing in 
wood and finish with the room: itself, 
calls for still more emphasis of appre- 
ciation. 

It is not the individual desk, excellent. 
as it is, as much as its use in the mass 
which especially attracts the pedagogical 
mind. Think of the advantages when 
the center of the room may be entirely 
cleared, the desks arranged against the 
wall—and this by the pupils themselves 
in a fraction of a minute—with oppor- 
tunity for drill or exercise. Picture 
these desks in group form around a 
teacher telling a story or carrying on an 
experiment. See how one section of a 
room may use a blackboard at side or 
rear, while another has its faces and at- 
tention at the front. Note how the best. 
light can always be made available either 
in changing position of desks or angle 
of top. Or suppose a room is seated for a 
certain number and the exigencies of the 
grade require more. How easy to bring 
in additional seats from some room other- 
wise situated. There are many more 


we do not need to more than suggest the 
benefits which this elastic feature 
presents. 

And we almost forgot the sanitary. 
We went into one room fitted with the 
ordinary screwed-fast. desk, and_ slick 
and neat from the janitor’s careful 
sweeping. Our guide reached down to 
the floor and from the obscure recesses 
of the iron supports took a handful of 
dirt. Wedid not need ta be told what 
the microscope would reveal as to its 
composition, and the reem was absolutely 
clean, too, as far as one could see, 

Although these seats may he found in 
hundreds of sehoolrooms, we were glad 
to see them in Rochester. Here they 
had their inception and here they are 
manufactured. Many good things in 
an educational line have emanated from 
Rochester, and this is surely not the least 
of these. They embocy the ideas of S, 
P. Moulthrop, for thirty-eight years a 
teacher and for twelve years the princi 
pal of one of Rochester’s largest schools. 
We saw the first. chair, from whieh the 
idea has developed, which was merely a. 
make-shift with a book holder attached 
to an ordinary chair. This was made by 
Principal Moulthrop to provide for a 
special case, and the result) was so good 
that the teacher in whose room it was 
placed wished she had something like it 
for all of her pupils. We saw several 
patterns, showing the growth of the idea, 
until it| reached the present perfected 
form. ‘There are other styles than the 
one described now in use, one with sep 
arate seat, and desk, and an attachable 
arm, ideal for lecture room and note 





hook. But the ‘‘Moulthrop idea’’ is in all | 


of them. Fortunately the ‘‘idea’’ was 
taken up by a firm of manufacturers, 
The Langslow-Fowler Company, a firm 
with ample resources and eapacity, and 
with a record of years as makers of 
high-class chairs. They saw the possi- 
bilities and are putting their resources, 


their experience and their record into | 


this work, and the preduet is worthy of 
them, 

Mr. Moulthrop, who, in adelition to 
his title as Principal, wears léeally that 
also of Colonel, is not. only a successful 
school administrator, but is an enthusi- 
ast in the training of hoys. He is the 
representative in the city of the Boy 
Scouts, but for many years has had 
charge of summer camps for boys. We 
could well believe him when he said he 
would rather have the credit. of ‘taking 
the children out of a cast-iron frame 
than to he Governor of the State of New 


York.’”’ 


The World Visualized 


We have before us a book of 675 
pages, **The World Visualized for the 
Class Room.’’ This is a tabulation of 
1000 Travel Studies through the stereo 
scope and in lantern slides, classified and 
cross-referenced for twenty-five different: 
school subjects. It) is issued by Under 
wood & Underwood, New York City, who 
supply these views. The hook, though 
listing the slides and views furnished by 
the firm, is not. a catalogue, as such are 
usuallygunderstood, It is a ** Teacher's 
Manual’’ and is prepared under the gen 
eral editorship of Frank M. McMurray, 
the well known educator of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia College, and author 
of several educational works. He has 
had the co-operation of twenty-four other 
well known educators, in their respec- 
tive lines. For instance, James Henry 
Hosic, secretary of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, has the chapter 
on English Composition and has listed 
887 stereographs or slides, with 1043 ref - 
erences to them; Ada Van Stone Harris, 
director of Elementary Teaching, Pitts- 
burg, formerly of the Rochester, N. Y., 
and Richmond, Va., schools, prepares 
the chapter ‘‘Home and Home Life of 
the People,’’ with 515 stereographs and 
638 references; John Burroughs, author 
and naturalist, has prepared the list on 
“Animals”? with 134 stereographs and 
1483 references to them, and so on 
through the twenty-five school subjects. 
It is certainly a very practical compila- 
tion and makes available a wonderful 
field of. illustration and instruction. 





Let us have faith that’ right makes 








Summer Se 








Shorthand and Secretarial training, 
Mail courses for teachers and others. 
Rapid personal instruction. 


IMPORTANT 

The revelation made 
ventor of the first light line system 
of shorthand that he abandoned that 
style on making the discovery that | 
it caused writer's cramp, is certain 
to create a demand for teachers of 
Shaded Shorthand and particularly 


McEwan's Shorthand 
which combines the simplicity of 
light line shorthand with the high 
practical utility of Pitmanie Shaded 


Special Offer to Teachers 








paratory schools, 
pupil was but 11 years of age, with |} 
Every pupil | 
McEwan’'s Shorthand | 
was suecessful and in addition passed 
high in English as a direct result of 
the study of words necessitated by 
the study of shorthand in which they 
took great. delight. 


McEwan’s Shorthand 





who studied 


inducement 
are offered the 


FIRST LESSON 
BOOK 


hy 


‘**The Shorthand King” 


Oliver McEwan 


Author of 100 books on shorthand 
Kevisor of Pitman's Instructor and 


Dictionary 


Declared by the press to he 
‘‘The Greatest Living Authority 

on Shorthand” 

‘*The Shorthand King” 
‘*The King of Shorthand Writers” | 
“The Last Survivor of the Five | 

Men Who Made Shorthand 
What It Is Today” 


McEwan’'s Shorthand 
is the simplest, the briefest and the 
legible system of Shorthand 
It has heen taught in pre- 
where the oldest 


SUCCeSS. 


shorthand 


Children delight in its study. 
Success"’ system. 

simplification of Pitman’s and there 
fore belongs to the Shorthand family 
that has won all the Wor!d’s Champ- 
It. can he learned in less | 
than one-fifth of the time required 
to master Pitman’s and in consider 
ably less time than 
learn any light line shorthand. 


It is a Court Reporting System 

Teachers are wanted everywhere to 
learn MeKwan's Shorthand and as 
to begin its study | 


FREE) 


Send today for the first. lesson book 
first lesson free, 


SECRETARIAL _TRAINING | 











might, andin that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 





points which might be mentioned, but 


—Abruham Lincoln. 





Oliver McEwan’s System for 
Schools and Colleges 

Mr. McEwan was the originator of 
organized Secretarial Training. 
By means of Mr. MeBwan’s books 
any trained teacher after passing 
through the Course by mail can give 
the training successfully. 

Enquire About This: 


Agent-Teachers 
for McEwan’s Shorthand and Secre- 
tarial Training are being appointed 
all over the United States. 
and Counties are now being allotted. 
Teachers are assisted in every way 
Inquiries from their lo- 
calities are referred to them. 


Write Today 


MR. OLIVER McEWAN 
The National College of Secretaries, 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Summer School for ‘Teachers whod 
master McEwan’s Shorthand or to ch 
their occupation and become Private Secre- 


taries, Who earn from $1200 to $10,c00 a year. 
successful 
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June 1915 


Warm Lunches in Wisconsin 


(, B. Stanley, Principal of the Wau- 


paca County Norma! School, New Lon- 
‘don, Wisconsin, writes as follows: I 
have been reading the articles on Warm 
Lunches’ in rural schools which have 
peen running 1n Normal Instructor-Pri 
mary Plans. You may be interested in 
knowing that the warm lunch was in- 


troduced into Waupaca County three 
years ago through the medium of the 
County Normal and that this year about 
sixty schouls are carrying out the idea, 
many of them very completely. In one 
school they have a kitchen and dining 
room in the basement und twice a week 
there is a regular dinner served there. 
{hisdinner is prepared by the pupils and 
teacher and served as meals should be in 
the best regulated homes. Mach child 
has his place at’ the table, the meal is 
served in Courses and every attention is 
given to it with a view to making ita 
school of conduct as well us a place in 
which to eat. 


—— 


Commencement “Oratory” 


The practice of assigning “‘highfalu 
tin’ topics for Commencement. essays 
und orations in connection with gradua- 
tion from high school is punctured in an 
editorial in “ Industrial Arts Maguzine’’ 
for April. ‘he contrast between the 
subject and the graduate is well illus- 
trated by the case of a young man who, 
in delivering a discourse on ‘‘Self-Re- 
jiance,’’ had tu be prompted seven times 
in fifteen minutes. Such topics as **My 
Experiences in the Cultivation of an 
Acre of Corn,” ‘*'The Carpenters’ ‘l'rade,” 
“A Balanced Meal,’’ which are now be 
ginning to appear on commencement 
programs, are commended. — Wisconsin 


Ed. News Bulletin. 


A new law in Nebraska provides for | 


courses for the special training of rural 


teachers in the State normal schools. 
These courses include rural sociology 
management and organization of rural 


schools, how tu make a schoolhouse a su- 
cial center, home economics and agricul 
ture. Course to cover two years. 





A Premium List of the Educational 
Department of the Brown County (Wis. ) 
Fair is issued by Jos. F. Nowitski, county 
superintendent. It provides for a varie 
tyof exhibits in the line of school work, 
for graded and rural schools according 
to grades. Premiums of $1.25 and $1.00 
are offered. The superintendent urges 
each teacher’ tu-have at least eight ex 
hibits from a school. 


‘The Teachers’ Training School of the 
Minnesota Department of Education will 
open at the Collegeof Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, June 14, and 
continue until July 24. Similar sehvols 
will be held at Crookston and Morris, 
Minnesota, where there are separate 
schools of agriculture associated with the 
University of Minnesota. The object of 
these training schools is three-fold: To 
afford instruction in methods of teaching, 
school organization and management; to 
offer review work and credit courses in 
subjects required for common school 
certificates; and to vive special instruc- 
lion in agriculture, manual traininy, 
home economies, drawing and music, 





The George Peabody College for ‘leach 
ers at Nashville will havea summer ses 
sion of ten and a quarter weeks this 
year, divided into two terms, the first 
from June 17 to July 28, the second from 
July 24 tu August 28. ‘The facilities 
available for the work of the summer 
school will be almost double those of last 
summer, and the prospects foretell an 
unmistakable advance even over the suc 
tess of that, its first summer session. 


er increased faculty numbers ninety 





t Undoubtedly many teachers will visit 
The — Coast for their vacations. 
conn aged & Smith Co. _of New York 
their be, extend an invitation to visit 
Son _ in the Educational Building 
} _ “y booth situated in the balcony, 
tained a entire building can be ob- 
pupils f halk and Crayon drawings by 

nd rom all sections of the United 
pes are being displayed as well as 
Me new crayons which should prove of 


interest to all « ‘ esa ee ee 
in schools, all connected with art work 
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CATALOGUES 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY: PLANS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE. WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS. 


One Cent Each 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


For schoolroom and home decoration. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


dictures 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
Postpaid. Size 5'% by 8. 


Size 7 by 9. 


75 cents and $1.50 each. 





MILL 


Beautiful Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a 
Bird Picture in natural colors for 5 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 

HE volumes in 

this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
English. Some have 
Biographical Intro- 
duction. Notes and 
Outlines for Study, 
as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted 
for class use and 
study as needed in various grades. ‘The 
price is given after each book. 
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| Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 


sketeh, introduction, oral und written 
exercises and notes.....ccsevceses . Loe 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish,  Longtel 
low. Introduction, wotes 2... ..... .. due 

© Vision ot Sir Launtal. Towell, Bio 

graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, 
questious and outlines...............10e 

7 Enoch Arden. Ternyson, Biographical 

sketch, introduction, notes, ovthnes and 
CO OOUOIS oo. :49.1039. 6-6-0. 0 40 06.0068 06.00 0 10c 

9 Great Stone Face. — Hawthorne. bio 

graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines ........0006- lve 

11 Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, 
With notes und outlines............ ve 

12 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected porms 

With introduction, uotes and outline 
FOF GING. oc ccvues0es 9 oetcd : log 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold.  lutroduc 
tion, notes, outlines ......... tue 

17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Lony 

fellow'’s poetry for children of the pri 

- mary grades, With explanations, language 

exercises, outlines, Written and oral 

work, With selected poems. By Lille 

Paris, Ohio Teachers Oollege, Athens, 
ol eer eee eee Oe ee.o wees PLA ea ree love 

19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens 
Complete with notes ........ Lic 

“1 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens 
Complete with notes ........0.06- Loc 

‘% Familiar Legends. tnez N, Met'ee. \ 


hook of old tales retold for young people. lue 
ui Some Water Birds. | Inez N. Met'ee, De 


seviption and stories, MPourth to Sixth 
QUO oc bine 6 be deb 4s.0 os Fe OOye 4.8 luc 
‘7 Hiawatha, Longfellow, Tntroduetion, 
udtes and vocabulary ....... -* ne 
“4-Milton’s Minor Poems. (1.'Allevro, I 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.)  ldited bs 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray BP, 
Tuley High School, Chicago, Thomas 
(!. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor, Biograph 
ieal sketeh and introduction, Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing yocabulary ...... eee eee. 0e 
41 Idylls of the King. (‘The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
und Elaine, The Passing of Arthur ) 
fidited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
(. Blaisdell, Supervising fditor. Bio 
vraphical sketch, imtroduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comment 
und pronouncing vocabulary ......... lhe 
22 Silas Marner. Mliot, Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for clas 
study. [Edited by Hiram BR. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising edi 
tor.. 238 pages. Paper ........ , 20¢ 
34 Same, in‘ cloth bindimrg’......... uue 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
AND 


Hall & McCreary, 
434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Order From Most Convenient Point 








Blackboard Stencils at Half Price 


To aequaint you with the Latest and Best in Blackboard Stencils we will mail Postpaid to your 
address One Dollar’s worth for Only Fifty Cents. Your own selection. 
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Borders 


Flags, Cat-tail. Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Cupids, 
Santa Claus, Soldier Boys, Dutch Boys, Duteh Cirls, 
Overall Boys, Squirrels, Kittens, Puppies, Reindeer, 


Rach 5 cents, Grapes, Oak Leaf, Ma 
ple Leaf, Ivy, Holly, Mistletoe, Bells, 


Rabbits, Turkeys, Butterflies, Birds, Swallows Flying, 
Chicks, Quail, Dogwood Blossoms, Asters, Carnations, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Pumpkins, Vegetables, Sun 


J 
Pansies, Wild Roses, Apple Blossoms, Easter Lilies, Morning Glories, 


Each 10cents. Apple Harvest, Cat-tails and Birds, 


size 22x74 inches, 
Calendar Stencils I Pumpkin, Large Turkey, Holly and Berries, Brownies: with 


urge 


Bells, Soldier with Gun and Druin, Hen and Rooster with Chicks, Bo-Peep and Her Sheep, Little Girls 
Holding Calendar, Large Fireplace, Spread Eagle. 


Size 17x22 inches, 


Calendars 


Rach 5 cents, 
Lantern, Pumpkin Wreath, Holly and Bells, Grape, Flag and Eagle, Faster Lily, 
Holland Scene, Apple Blossoms and Birds, Flag, Duteh Windmill, 


Portraits, Animals, Birds, Etc. 


Goldenrod, Sunflower, Shocks of Corn, Jack ©’ 


Ivxwinches. Each 5 cents. Washington, Lin 
coln, Grant, Gartield, Martha Washington, Co 


lumbus, Jackson, Lee, Longfellow, Whittier, Shakespeare, Scott, Lowell, Field, Sheep, Rabbits, Pox, 
Dog, Lion, Cat, Elephant, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Bunny, Goose, Owl, Hen, 
rooster, Kagle, Hen and Chicks, Hawk, Peacock, Locomotive, Sunbonnet Baby, Dutch Boy, Overall 
Boy, Santa Running, Hiawatha, Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and Patriotic Subjects 


Size 2x. 
Each 10 ets 


Typical Pilgrims, Pilgriins Landing, Log Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Colonial Relies, Santa Driv 
ing 8 Reindeer, Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Children Hanging Stockings, 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd With Crook, Wise Men, Christ Child, Madonna and 
Child, Fireplace, Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington On Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys With 
Flags, Uncle Sam, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, Hiawatha Running, ‘ 


Size 22x84, 


Map Stencils 
Busy Work Stencils 


Physiology Stencils 


Kach 10 cents, 
Almerica, 8S, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
for seat work, 
as, Patriotic, Valentine, Kuster, Mother Goose, Hiawatha, Es- 
kimo, Sunbonnet Buby, Brownie, Children, Animal, Flower, Fruit and Vegetuble, Native Birds, 
nic Stencils, for blackboard use, one set 40 Drawings, 60 cents, 
Kach 10 cents, 
Heart, Brain, Stomach and Intestines, Kar and Eye, 


Size 22x54, 


Kach 20 cents. United States, N. 
Any group of States 
Thanksgiving, Christ 


Size b4ix44, 
Per set 10 cents each, 
Pho 


Busy Work Stencils 50 toa set, 35 cents, 
Skeleton, Circulation, Human Body, 


We also have a large variety of Help Books, Entertainment and Story Books, Classics, Supplementary 
Readers, Pietures, Papers and Kindergarten and Primary material of all kinds, 


Our prices are the lowest, 


Catuiogne Free on request, 


Teachers’ School Supply House, Dallas, Texas. 


Everything sent postpaid, 


Box N 1509 





9 Magazines 59¢ 


Woman’s World, Household Magazine, Farm Life, People's 
Popular Mouthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, all one year for 
55e. Alltive with Normal Instrnetor and Primary Plansfor 
$1.50. Mention this paper, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 





“SPEECHES THAT RING TRUE” 






Writings that command attention for formal aocialeventa. Arsumen 
a 


© aod informative discous nitividual requirements 
de) paper, ope dollar 


tinetive easaye, club papers, ete 






wher oles Lb proportion 





Prepared to onler, not atock eonyp 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep’tN, 113 East 129 St., New York 


sitions 





$10.00 to 100.00 each. 


demand. 


Constant 
Devote all or spare 


time. Start work at once. Cor- 
respondence course NOT Kh- 


QUIRED, Details Free. 








Atlas Publishing Co. 350 Atlas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





DUPLICATOR 


mm Wik fern, 
drawing, 


100 Copies made from your 
typewriter of 
rebort. Ob, 


we will send postpaid one No, b. printing surtice doa; 


Satistuction or 


tok und Sponge complete. — > 
$ TO TRACHERS 


buck.  SPROIAL OFFER 
W, FISHER Co, 11% Amsterdam Ave, 


Money 


NEW YORK 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED 
subject 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box $98, 


1.00 exch 
Other help for Teachers on special tertas, 


Wilmington, Del, 





HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, 


lovue tree, Teachers’ Protessional College, 


Culu 


Austin, Pex, 





Speakers, Dialogues and 
menus, Catalogue bree. 


PLAYS 


henitertuiu- 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. If. Clyde, Ohio. 
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SEX OLOGY | 


way,in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge @ father Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Nave. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 





by William H, Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
” thew a. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wite Should Have. t 


Write for ‘Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB, CO., 756 Perry Building, PHILA., 
vrvrvvryryvr7rTvyVvyyvy Tv Vv 
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POEMS WANTED °°, 1:04 


You may write a big song bith ba 
perience nHary. Publicatioa 
vuaranteedif acceptable, Send us your verses 
or melodies today, Write for free valuable booklet, 
MAKAS-GOLDSMITH €CO., Dept, 90, Washington, D.C. 


NG 





Teachers Wanted |)" 
Big Commission, hor Particulars address 

St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEN for Deseriptive Booklet aid satiuple of Our 
. Guaranteed All Wool Cashmere Englist 
Slip-On RAINCOA' Which We ship churves pre 


paid at our Specal direct price of $1.75. 
PARAMOUNT CLOTHING CO., Warren. Pa. 


tu fetits 


School 











Teachers Attention! 


Increase your etticiency by 
sing a DUPLIGRAPH, Kepro 
duced from peneil, pen ortype 
. writer, Invaluable for making 
. out reading lessons, seat work 
. busy work examination papers, 
naps, sewing curda, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
mude to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


Price $1.00 and upward. / 


al in be 
F TEN MINUTES he 


ry 

















Detroit Dupligraph Co., 532 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Youny men aud women ot 
Character and ability to 


WANTEDS :iicsscver said iis 


position, Willallow sufficient time tu prepare, place 
you ina position, and let you earn money With which 
to pay for training, Address: LC. SMITH, Prop.. 
Greentield Business College, Greenfield Ohio 


The Englewood Hospital 
—Chicago offers to young women of good 


health and good moral charac 
ter having had at least one year of High School educa 
tion or its equivalent, a three years course of Trailiuy 


Wedding 50 or INVITATIONS 


Two Envelopes for each, Express paid, 100 calling 
cards, 50c. Printed and engraved samples ou request 











ANNOUNCEMENTS $6)5() 


& . THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Bux A, Painesville, Ohio 





Mabel B., Soper 


Fred H. Daniels 


Ellen C, Lombard 


Geoffrey F. Morgan 


Maude M. Grant 








( . 








Martha Feller King 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND, whose full page 

patterns, espec ially those of Posters and Mother Goose 
designs, have won such universal popularity, will give another 
series of Posters equally as attractive, and will continue 
the Mother Goose Border Patterns. 


ARTHA FELLER KING, who is Director of Art 

in the 1915 Summer School of the University of Ver- 
mont and whose work this past year in Normal [nstructor- 
Primary Plans has won such favor for its practical value 


and true artistic merit, will give a series this year on 


Basket Making from materials easily secured by coun- 
try teachers, such as corn-husks, grasses, pine-needles, birch- 
bark, mosses, etc. 


FRED H. DANIELS, who is Art Supervisor of the 

Schools of Newton, Mass., and author of important art 
books, will take charge of the Picture Study this year. 
In addition to miniature pictures for use in booklets, etc. 
there will be a Full Page Picture of the same subject 
which either can be mounted and framed to be hung on 
the walls of the schoolroom or converted into a picture 
puzzle for busy work. 


MABEL B. SOPER, Director of Art, State Normal 

School, Bridgewater, Mass., and Teacher of Art 
Courses in the Summer School, School of Education, 
Chicago University, will give a series of her popular Seat 
Work Lessons consisting of Built-Up Stories from 
Cut-Out Pictures. This unique seat work was origi- 
nated by Miss Soper, and has been thoroughly tested in 
her normal training classes. 


WE have been so fortunate as to arrange with Mary 

B. Grubb to prepare a series of Doll Houses 
and Their Furnishings. Miss Grubb has supervised 
art at Galesburg, IIl., Kalamazoo, Mich., Davenport, lowa, 
Baton Rouge, La., and Crawfordsville, Ind., where she is 
at present. She is favorably known as a Prang lecturer at 
Summer Schools, and is the author of “The Industrial Pri- 
mary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts.” 
Miss Grubb is working out some original ideas in doll 
houses which never have been given before in_ illustrated 
and printed form. 


MONG the important articles planned for the coming 
year will be one contributed by Ellen C. Lombard, 
Secretary of the Home Division of the United States Bureau 
of Education, who will tell of the work of the Home Di- 
vision in securing Co-operation between Home and 
School. 

Another important contributor is Virginia E. Stone, 
Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, who will contribute helpful articles on Primary 
Arithmetic and Primary Reading. 


EOFFREY F. MORGAN, A. M., an old and 

valued contributor to this magazine, will supply some 
brief and practical discussions on the teaching of the 
common branches. Mr. Morgan is an instructor in the 
Extension Department of Ohio University, and a specialist 
in elementary education. His material will be drawn 
wholly from observation and experience, and the con- 
structive character of his outlines should make them of 
especial value to young teachers. The various notes will 
appear under the general title, New Ideas in Teaching 


Old and New Subjects. 
ONE of the subjects that is stirring school agitators is 


Domestic Science. Surely, we shall all agree that 
there is no subject so far reaching in its results as this—the 
teaching our girls to be efficient home-makers. Ethel 
Harriet Nash _ will contribute several articles on 
Cooking. Miss Nash is a graduate of the State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass., and her successful experience in 
isolated rural schools promoted her to Assistant State 
Leader in Boys and Girls Work, Massachusetts, which is 
connected with the State Agricultural College at Amherst. 


PARTIAL PROSPECTUS OF 
Normal Instructor— 
Primary Plans 


For 1915-1916 








Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


HF. announcement that D. R. Augsburg is to con- 
tinue his wonderful Drawing articles will give as 
much satisfaction to our readers as his promise to do so gave 


the editors. 


PHYSICAL Education, which embraces Hygiene, 

Gymnastics, Games, Rhythms and Relaxation E:xer- 
cises, will receive our careful attention. Chief in impor- 
tance among the writers we have chosen to contribute 
articles on these subjects is Nella H. Cole, who has had 
much experience in teaching physical education inher 
position at the Bishop [Rural ‘Training School, North 
Adams, Mass. Under the general head, Games and 
Relaxation Exercises, Miss Cole will supply a series of 
ten articles, beginning in September. 

The esthetic side of Physical Education is well provided 
for in the series of articles now appearing in the magazine, 
written by Harriet S. Wardell. These dances and 
posture drills have been worked out by the author in her 
school, month by month. ‘The series Self-Expression 
Through Posture Drills and Dancing will continue 
through the early part of the next school year. 


FE. HAVE. engaged a number of writers to give us 
helpful articles on Nature Study—Agriculture, 
among whom we may name Lewis S. Mills, A. M., 
Agent Connecticut State Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools for the towns of Avon and 
Farmington, Conn.; Gilbert S. Trafton, Instructor in 
Nature-Study, State Normal School, Mankato, Minn.; M. 
J. Abbey, Professor of Agricultural Education, West 
Virginia College of Agriculture. George E. Farrell, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, as Assistant 
in Boys and Girls Club Work, has promised to supply photo- 
graphs showing something of the accomplishment of 20,000 
teachers and district superintendents with 200,000 pupils. 


HE: past year has seen many new names among our 
contributors and next year will see still more. We 
believe in variety and we wish to encourage teachers in the 
habit of writing. Beginning with the September issue, there 
will be found many new names in the table of contents 
every month, Many of our old contributors will be repre- 
sented by noteworthy articles. Among our valued con- 
tributors is Maude M. Grant, who is well known to the 
readers of this magazine through her delightful jingles and 
as the originator of many clever ideas that aid in making 
the commonplace studies fascinating to little folks. 


DURING the coming year, the Story Section will be 

almost a magazine in itself. More and more, educa- 
tors are advocating the use of stories in the schoolroom, to 
be read or told by the teacher, or given to the children to 
read, ‘This section will contain fairy stories and stories for 
correlation with geography, history, civics, ethics, nature 
study, domestic science, hygiene, etc. They will be 
illustrated with tracing pictures, cut-outs, blackboard draw- 
ings, photographs, etc. 


THE abundance of usable material found every month 

in the Entertainment Department is bringing 
forth much favorable comment from our readers. This 
department is a feature of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
in which we take a great deal of pride. Our agents tell 
us that many of our patrons say that the entertainment in 
the magazine is alone worth the subscription price. 


BERTHA E. BUSH will continue to take charge of 

the Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One- 
Another Club. This is a guarantee of its success. The 
interest in this department increases rather than diminishes 
as the years go on, as evidenced by the hundreds of letters 
received by the leader. The clever little expedients of the 
resourceful teacher as described in these pages make this 
department one of the most popular and valuable of the 
magazine. 


D. R. Augsburg 


Bertha E, Bush 


Lewis S. Mills 


Nella H. Cole 


Mary B. Grubb 
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Nature » Study as a Diversion 


rege FAVE you ever peeped into the 

OR kindergarten of the birds? 

(4 One summer afternoon, it was 
my good fortune to see a pair 
of ovenbirds instructing their 
young’ lately out of the nest. 
They tolled the little golden-crowned thrushes 
toa bubbling spring, Where they taught them 
to drink and bathe in the clean, cool pool 
that formed just below the mouth of the 
spring. They instructed them in feeding: 
and flying. With depressed head and tail, a 
parent bird glided with mouse-like motion 
between the leaves and grasses and through 
the dead sticks, almost as inconspicuous as 
the dead things among which he moved. The 
bird always kept just far enough ahead of 
the wee learner to enable the pupil to see 
the insect which his instructor picked up. 
If the prize were a large grasshopper or 
moth, when the expectant fledgling opened 
his mouth to receive it, the parent quickly 
swallowed it, —or flew away with it, the 
young in hot pursuit. The young ovenbird 
usually alighted on the branch just in time 
to see the delectable tidbit devoured by the 
wise parent. 

Thus the young were taught to drink, 
bathe, hide from the enemy, seek food, and 
fly. In short, after a few days of parental 
tutelage, the fledglings had mastered all the 
accomplishments of strong, young birds. 

The parent and teacher might profitably 
adopt this style of instruction for the de- 
velopment of the child’s powers of observa- 
tion and love of nature. Teach the children 
something about the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the butterflies, and the stones. What 
child then would say continually, ‘What 
shall I do next? There is nothing to do, | 
have played ever ything that I can think of.’’ 

After heavy showers form rivulets that. 
carve out little valleys and carry mud, sand, 
and tiny pebbles to the street gutter, the 

brook, or the river, let the children observe 
this miniature river and valley-making car- 
ried on before their eyes. 

Take them to see some striking natural 
phenomena, great rock deposits, fossiliferous 
tocks, broken and bare strata of rocks, 
and tell them how these formations were 
made so long ago. When your pupil goes on 


vy 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 

a picnic, he will surprise you by bringing’ 
home a good specimen of puddingstone, a 
large crystal of mica, a fossil shell from the 
rocks, or some other product of the interest 
you are fostering, 





Common Pleasures 


{J may not cross the ocean 
A distant land to see, 

But there’s a winsome meadow 
Which [ may hold in fee; 

A rippling rill runs gaily 
Adown the daisied lea. 


1 may no old cathedral’s 
Majestie spires behold, 
Sut solemn woods are whispering 
Their secrets manifold; 
In their dim aisles of verdure 
J learn things never told. 


1 have my storied castles 

With towers and turrets plain; 
It needs no toilsome journey 

Their portals fair to gain; 
‘ihe way to them is easy 

‘Vis only down the lane. 


Here is no Alpine mountain 
With cloudy crest sublime, 

sut summits still more lofty 
The soul is free to climb; 

On heights serene 1 wander 


At quiet eventime.—Abridged. 
From “To a Summer Cloud and Other 


by Emily Tolman. 


” 
Poems, 











When you are on a walk with the children, 
gather a basket of common wild flower plants. 
Place them in a deep plate for observation. 
The child will love the hepaticas as the 
rough leaves and dainty blossoms unfold, 
and the bloodroot as the waxen petals burst 
to reveal a heart of gold. After a while the 
child will learn where to find the cardinal 
fluwer in blossom; he will discover the 
painted cup or gentian; he will pick the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit by the brook and the wild 
columbine nodding among the rocks of the 
hillsides; and will learn where the pink and 
white laurel grows. All the countryside 
Will possess a new interest for him 
of these discoveries, 

| shall always remember Brookline as the 
town where | first saw the dainty American 
redstart floating about among the leaves of 
an elm; Hyde-park-on-the-Hudson as the 
spot where | caught my first vlimpse of the 
meadow-lark. Nor shall Lb ever forvet the 
first time that [ heard the rose-breasted 
vrosbeak sing in Greenfield; saw the scarlet 
tanager in Brockton, or flushed the green 
black-capped warbler from the swamp vrass 
in Ellsworth (Maine). 

A little boy on his return from Palm Beach, 
Where he had spent several months in one of 
the largest hotels, was more interested in 
the ostriches than in anything’ else he had 
seen While away. | was thankful that the 
child saw something on his trip to Florida 
that really awakened his interest. [ostering’ 
such memories is What makes one place differ 
from another to a child, and creates in him 
a desire to travel. It cultivates the powers 
of observation and renders the child suscep- 
tible to his surroundings. It may help him 
to choose a life work for par- 
liculurly adapted, 

Faithful instructor, careful mother, 
father, as the time approaches when friends, 
parents and children are to‘have more than 
the ordinary amount of leisure, choose some 
simple line of nature investigation to pursue 
tovether. It will fill waste moments, add 
new zest to life, develop and quicken the 
powers of observation, and give health and 
strength ‘‘without money and without price. ’’ 
It will help the children to enter into their 
inheritance. 


becatise 


which he is 


wise 
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A Daisy Room for the Last Day of School 


S THE school year draws to a 
close, school exhibits are 
added to the problems of the 
busy teacher. It is difficult 
to display school work. The 
reasons are obvious, and many 

a teacher who prides herself on the general 
good effect of her schoolroom looks forward 
with many twinges of her artistic sense to the 
day when it will have the appearance of a 
cheap bazaar with the variety of work shown. 

In a primary room of the Washington 
school, in Seattle, last year, the teacher in 
charge successfully overcame every unpleas- 
ant condition usually seen in school exhibits. 
She did this by having what she called ‘‘A 
Daisy Room.”’ 

The children had been studying the daisy, 
had planted the seed and watched the plants 
in the window-boxes until they were a mass 
of bloom, had molded them, and were skilful 
in cutting them and making them into daisy 
chains, so when the teacher suggested a 
‘daisy room’’ for the exhibition she had many 
willing helpers. 

The sash curtains in the room were of a 
deep ecru scrim. This was made a daisy- 
patterned fabric by pasting groups of the 
flowers cut from stenciled design on each cur- 
tain. 

The dado of the room appeared a field of 
growing daisies; the same effect of a lower 
growth covered the frieze above the black- 
hoards, and the molding was a daisy chain. 

The children’s work displayed on the black- 
boards was put together in booklet form, 
opening back. The covers to these were a 
little darker in tone than that of the curtains. 
The booklets were in groups of threes, and 
the brass clasps which held the sheets to- 
gether were fastened through pieces of tape 
which also furnished a hanger for the book- 
lets and extended below the bottom row about 
three inches. On the end of each tape a 
bunch of daisies was pasted. The upper row 
of booklets contained one child’s writing 
papers, the middle row his drawings, and the 
lower, his paper cuttings. This work was in 
sections on the blackboard. Between the sec- 


BY SUSAN M. KANE 


tions a daisy chain fell the depth of the board. 

A daisy chain was thrown over the back of 
each child’s desk but pasted in place so it 
would not be brushed off by those passing’ in 
the aisles. On each desk was a cardboard bas- 


ket, its handle entwined with a daisy chain, 
and decorated on the outside with daisies, 
In the basket were examples of the child’s 
clay work, weaving, cardboard construction 
and raffia work. 
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JUNE POSTER BORDER 


Patterns of the Swan and the Lily may be found on the poster pages 40 and 41. 











Reading and Hand Work Lessons on Japan 


BY MARGARET NOBLE 


LESSON I—THE COUNTRY OF JAPAN 


Please come with me if you can, 
To the Islands of Japan; 

Wooded slopes and valleys low, 
Beauty everywhere you go. 

Far away in the Pacific Ocean are some 
beautiful islands. 

They are the Islands of Japan. 

Japan is sometimes called the ‘‘Sunrise 
Land.’’ 

The flag of Japan is white with a red sun 
and its rays upon it. 

There are high mountains and deep villeys 
in Japan. 

The highest and most beautiful mountain 
in all Japan is called Fuji-Yama, 

Its top is always covered with snow. 

When the sun shines upon it, the mountain 
turns all kinds of beautiful colors. 

Some of the Japanese people worship this 
mountain and believe that it is the home of 
their gods, 

In nearly every Japanese picture one can 
see this beautiful mountain. 

Hand Work 

Draw a picture of a blue ocean dotted with 

green islands. 


Cut and color the Japanese flag. 
Make a picture of snow-capped Fuji-Yama. 


LESSON II—THE JAPANESE CHILDREN 


Little children of Japan, 
Alluke and Masa Chan, 

Most polite and kind are they, 
Happy, busy all the day. 


Alluke is a little Japanese girl. 

She has black hair, long, slanting black 
‘yes and pink cheeks. . 

Masa Chan is her brother. 

_He has black hair and slanting black eyes 
ike his sister, 

They both wear long, flowing silk gar- 
mhents, 

They are very happy children. 
wae fathers and mothers do not 

er children to cry and fret. 

Rs. teach them to be happy and busy and 


They teach them to love all beautiful 


things, the trees, the flowers, the water, the 
birds and the insects. 

They teach them to be polite and kind to 
everyone, 

Japanese children are said to be the most 
polite children in the world. 


Hand Work 


By the aid of an outline, draw, paint or 
sew a picture of Alluke and Masa Chan. 

Paint them ‘on stiff paper and cut them 
out. 


LESSON HI-—THE JAPANESE HOME 


Houses made of light bamboo, 
Painted screens the sun peeps through ; 
No beds nor chairs in all Japan, 
Nor in the home of Masa Chan. 
The house of Masa Chan and Alluke is 
mace of bamboo. 
Jt has only one very large room. 
Their mother has many very 
screens. 
With these screens she can make the one 
large room into small rooms. 
The screens are very pretty. 
They have pictures of birds and trees and 
lakes on therm. 
The Japanese house is very clean. 
‘The walls of the house are bamboo cur- 
tains. 
These curtains are rolled up during the 
day. 
So the Japanese children get plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight. 
Masa Chan and Alluke have no chairs in 
their house. 
They sit on mats on the floor. 
At night they sleep on quilts spread on 
the floor. 
Their pillows are hard blocks of wood. 
When it is cold, they warm themselves by 
a brazier. 
A brazier is a brass bowl filled 
charcoal. 


beautiful 


with 


Hand Work 
Cut and fold stiff paper into a three- 
paneled screen shape, and paint trees. flowers 
and birds on it. (The panels of the screen 


may be outlined in black. ) 
’ Braid raflia, sew it round and round and 


make a Japanese floor mat. Draw a picture 
of the Japanese brazier (a brass bowl on 
three legs). 


LESSON IV--THE WORK OF THE 
JAPANESE CHILDREN 


Lugs that hop and birds that fly, 
Kites that soar up in the sky, 
Mice that run and dolls that fan 
All are made by Masa Chan. 
Masa Chan and Alluke are busy 
people. 
They are very clever with their fingers. 
They can make many, many pretty things. 
They make many pretty toys for the little 
American girls and boys. 
They make pretty dolls with nodding heads. 
They make beautiful kites that look like 
birds and butterflies, 
They make funny paper masks. 
They make little paper bugs and music 
boxes. 
They make pretty wooden tops and balls. 
They make paper fans, whistles and little 
windmills. 
Many other Japanese children make toys 
too, 
These toys are packed in big boxes and 
sent over the sea to us, 


Hand Work 


Make a kite that looks like a bird ora 
butterfly and paint it. 

Make a paper mask and paint it. 

Make a top from a wooden button and a 
piece of match and paint it red. 

From blue paper make a little paper wind- 
mill. 

Use a long strip of paper about two inches 
wide, Paste the long edges together, fold 
over and paste one end, then roll tightly. 
Blow in the end and the rolled paper will 
straighten out. Feathers may be pasted on 
the closed end. 

LESSON V—THE GARDEN 
Pretty gardens full of flowers, 
Birds that sing through sunny hours; 
Here the children love to play 
With their little toys so gay. 

Masa Chan and Alluke have a beautiful 
garden, 


little 
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There are large and small trees in it. 

The trees are clipped in the mee of birds 
and animals. 

There is astream of water running thniaaph 
the garden. 

Over the stream is a pretty blue bridge. 

There are many beautiful flowers in the 
garden. 

Blue and pink lilies grow there, and tall 
yellow and white chrysanthemums. 

Masa Chan and Alluke love to play in the 
garden. 

They like to feed the goldfish and the 
turtles in the stream. 

They like to cut the beautiful flowers and 
put them into vases. 

They like to play with the beetles and the 
hutterflies. 

' And they like to watch the pretty green 
and golden ‘‘love birds’’ fluttering about their 
little bird houses. 

Hand Work 


Draw a picture of the garden with the 
stream running through it and the blue 
bridge. 

Paint a picture of the flowers 
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Hand Work 


Make a jinrikisha. Fold and paste an ob- 
long box. Cut: pieces from the sides and 
paste ina paper seat. Paste two high wheels 
on the sides and two strips of paper for shafts. 

Make a flat Japanese hat of braided raffia 
(the shape of the hats postmen wear in 
summer). 

Make a paper or raffia parasol. Use a cork. 
Stick toothpicks around it for a framework. 
On this framework paste crepe paper or 
wind strands of raffia (close together). In- 
sert a reed in the cork for a handle. 


LESSON VII—THE FEAST DAY 


Plum blooms and cherry blooms, 
Orchards al! white, 

Oh, the spring in Japan 
Is a beautiful sight! 

When the plum trees and the cherry trees 
are in bloom, the Japanese people have a 
great feast. 

They march out to the orchards. 

They all carry paper lanterns and fans. 


Masa Chan of Japan 
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It is a pretty sight. 

Masa Chan and Alluke fill the pockets o 
their long sleeves with rice cakes and 
sweetmeats. 

They take their pretty lanterns and fay, 
and go to the Feast. 

The Feast is in the plum and cherry 
orchards. 

They stay all day. 

At night they come home carrying their 
lighted lanterns. 

All the people carry lighted lanterns, 

They sing songs and make verses aboy 
the beautiful plum and cherry blossoms, 

They are very happy. 


Hand Work 


Make sprays of cherry and plum blossoms 
by cutting white and pink flowers from paper 
napkins and pasting them on brown twigs, 

Paper lanterns: Use six by nine drawing 
paper; paint a black strip about three quar- 
ters of an inch wide on both the nine-inch 
sides. Use paint and blend in several colors 
on the rest of the paper. Fold lengthwise, 
and cut strips about half an inch 
wide ending at the black stripes, 
Open and paste the ends to- 
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Busy Work 
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n, and may be used fo. Closing Day souvenirs. Miss Ella B. Burkett, who 
cuted, says that her pupils enjoy making real caps and bonnets and 
and a picture of the children in their headgea® are given on page 58. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


June Lessons in Hygiene 


Play 


Love of Play. 

Play of kittens, dogs and other animals. 

Use of Play. 

To gain strength; quickness; skill; en- 
durance. 

Preparation for Work. 

To play well we need rest; food; care 
of father and mother. 

When, Where and How to Play. 

Kinds of games. 

Behavior at play. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PRECEDING TOPICS 
Love of Play: 

Why do you always look forward to a holi- 
day or a vacation? Because you know that 
then you will have time to play all those 
games you have been planning so long. You 
will have time to take out your doll and all 
the things to play house without thinking 
that the time is too short to take so many 
things out. Perhaps mother has given you 
a pretty piece of cloth and you are longing 
for a chance to make dolly that new dress. 

Boys are anxious for an opportunity to 
practice baseball, or to play marbles when 
the school bell will not ring just as a game 
is well started. We all love long tramps 
through the woods and the pleasant rivalry 
to see who can be the first to find a dainty 
wild flower. We sometimes long for rainy 
play days when we can come together to make 
puzzles, play dominoes or checkers, or sew 
for the newest doll. Whatever you do in 
your play time, whether it is hard to do or 
not, you do it b.cause you want to, because 
you love to play. 

Baby animals love to play as well as chil- 
dren do. How delighted a kitten is if some 
one will only trail a string across the floor. 
How he crouches close to the floor, keeping 
bis bright eyes fixed on that moving end, 
then gleefully pounces upon it and worries it 
as if it were alive. The spirit that leads a 
puppy to tear books and papers, chew a 
corner of the best rug, or worry into pieces 
his mistress’s best slippers is only his love of 
play. He feels the need of something with 
which to amuse himself and chooses the near- 
est thing. Colts and ponies race and gallop 
in their pasture, shying at imaginary things, 
then dashing off with mane and tail flying in 
the wind. 

Use of Play: 

The pleasure you get from play is not the 
only reason for doing it. It is good for you 
to play. There are a great many things to 
be gained in that way which would come to 
you in no other way. ; 

Running, jumping, and walking help to 
strengthen your bodies. Throwing a ball 
strengthens your arms. If you did not use, 
your bodies they would soon grow so weak 
that you would not be able to use them. Sew- 
ing and drawing train your fingers and give 
them skill, just as carpentering gives skill to 
a boy’s fingers. When you begin to play a 
gaime sometimes you are awkward. ~You fall 
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down or move too slowly, but as you play the 
game more’and more you gain speed, skill, 
and endurance. You can play longer at a 
time without growing tootired. In learning 
to skate you watch others glide over the ice 
in smooth, graceful curves without any effort 
at all. It looks very simple, but when you try 
it you stumble around or fall down, and seem 
to get nowhere at all. It is because the 
other boy has been trying again and again 
that he now glides easily and gracefully. 

We can see very plainly that this sort of 
play gives us skill. In playing tag or hide- 
and-go-seek you have to be quick both in see- 
ing and running. There is a game we enjoy 
much here in the schoolroom that makes us 
quick to hear and quick to obey. Whena 
leader stands in front of the class and says, 
‘‘Do this,’’ making a motion with his hand, 
the class does what he does, but if he says, 
‘Do that,’’ the class remains still. How 
many careless ones are caught! You learn 
to have your ears open and to be quick to 
follow. If you plan a game which seems 
rather hard to carry out you do not give it 
up because itseems hard. You are too much 
interested to do that. 

I remember a time when [| had playmates 
who lived on a small farm. There were a 
number of houses all in one enclosure. Hach 
house had its own land but was connected 
with the others by drives and paths. The 
relatives of the children with whom I played 
lived in the different houses and we could 
play around any of them. There were many 
low apple trees and long low sheds filled with 
garden tools and lumber. When we planned 
a game of hide-and-seek we thought nothing 
of the extra trouble and exertion of climbing 
into the low branches of the trees, or into 
almost impossible crevices between the piles 
of lumber. We accomplished feats that would 
have been impossible if we had not been 
spurred on by the love of play and the eager- 
ness to perform acts of bravado. 

Preparation for Work: 

Right kinds of play are always preparing 
you for work. Any game which makes you 
quick, strong, or enduring is giving you the 
things you need most when you begin work 
in the world. 

Playing ball or running games strengthen 
the muscles you will need to use in whatever 
work you take up. All the little things you 
learn to do as you play house are tasks you 
will do better in your own house when the 
time comes. Many little girls have laid the 
foundation for good dressmaking by making 
clothes for dolly under mother’s guidance. 

The knowledge we get through play is 
never. forgotten. Those map puzzles you 
pondered over so long have taught you a great 
deal about geography. ‘The game of authors 
you were given. last Christmas is so well 
known you’ can name many of the authors 
with their books. All the wonderful’ things 
you learn in your walks, about the wood 
creatures,where the different flowers. grow, 
where the birds build their nosts, where the 


animals find and store, their food is al] know]. 
edge you can store away for use later On. 
If you have learned through play to keep at 
that bit of sewing until you have finished it 
if you have learned not to throw that half. 
finished sailboat aside because it seemed ty 
hard to make, you have learned some things 
that will make you sure to succeed in what 
you undertake later on. 

What True Play Requires : 

You cannot play well unless you are in the 
right condition for it. When you have stayed 
up late the night before why is it that you 
are not interested in your games, or when 
your playmate asks you to go fishing with 
him you feel as if you would rather sit and 
do nothing? It is because you have not had 
the rest you need and you are no more ready 
to play than you are to work. Good sleep 
makes us eager to play or eager to work, 

Good food that strengthens our bodies js 
just as necessary as rest. Food builds again 
the parts of our bodies that exercise and 
play use up. 

There is another thing you need to have 
to be able to play in the right way. You 
need the care your fathers and mothers give 
you every day. They give you comfortable 
clothes to wear, which are kept clean and 
mended for you. They give you good, nour: 
ishing food, and shield you from poor, un- 
healthful things to eat. They see that you 
have the rest you need, and look after you 
in every way they can, so that you may, keep 
well and strong. 

Conditions for Play ; 

The time for play is when your body is 
rested or you have been studying and need 
outdoor exercise. Out-of-doors is the best 
place to play for there you can get plenty of 
fresh air. When you play be careful not to 
strain your bodies; I mean, not to play % 
hard that you are too tired and feel worn 
out. That kind of play hurts you and does 
not make your body stronger but weaker. 

Kinds of Games: 

The kinds of games to play are those that 
make you feel good and those you like to 
play. The outdoor games, like ball playing 
and running games, are good for cold weather, 
but in hot weather we like quieter games. 
Games we can play out under the trees, # 
playing house or store, or making puzzles, 
are good for summer. 

Behavior at Play: 

When you play you enjoy it more if you 
have some one with whom to play. This al- 
ways means not some one for you to tell what 
you want done, but a playmate to please. ! 
play teaches you nothing else it should teach 
you kindness and politeness to others. Yo! 
will always enjoy any game more if you play 
the game that others ask to play, and offer 
pleasantly to take the part that may not be 
so interesting. Fair play is the only kin 
for children or any one else to take part ™. 
You never feel happy if you have slighted” 
cheated another at play, or taken away some 
thing that would have made him happier. 
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This Set of Cards Was Hung on a Wire at the Front of the Schoolroom 


Foundation Number Cards 


JID you ever try to teach little 
4 children to add and subtract 
without counting’ on their fin- 
1 gers? Perhaps, then, you will 
a appreciate the work of Miss 
> Jou B. Stevens, a clever pri- 
mary teacher in the Mayflower School at New 
Rochelle, N.Y., who has invented a system of 
primary arithmetic that has all the varying 
interest of an absorbing’ game, yet which 
teaches thoroughly the basie principles of this 
difficult subject. Every one knows that the 
huilding of cards or blocks has a strange at- 
traction for small children. Now, if a very 
successful system of reading could be de- 
veloped along: these lines, this teacher believed 
itcould be accomplished with arithmetic. She 
immediately set to work. For materials, she 
ued the familiar arithmetic cards with 
auswers,; and with black crayon upon heavy 
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paper, about three by five inches made 
also similar slips but without the answers. 
These slips she grouped together in packs. 

To watch this system working was very in- 
teresting. Into each eager little hand a pack 
of slips was given, and then the childish, fin- 
gers began sorting and arranging them into 
three rows, which, when thus spread out, 
would nearly cover adesk. At the same time, 
if you had looked to the front of the room 
above the blackboard, you would have noticed 
a wire upon which corresponding cards with 
answers were hung. This was for the purpose 
of helping children who were in doubt; but, 
fortunately, few eyes ever glanced anywhere 
except toward the slips upon the desks. 

The teacher held in her own hand a corre- 
sponding set of cards to test her children’s 
ability to add. First she called upon Mary 
to stand and read the answers to the paper 

slips spread out upon 





TF 


her desk. Mary’s slips 
were arranged as is 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. 
Mary stood and read 
rapidly from left to 
right as follows: ‘‘Two 
and three, five; four 
and five, nine; six and 























seven, thirteen,’’ etc. 
After James and Har- 
riet had done likewise, 
all the children were 
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asked to hold up all 
slips that made thir- 
teen. Mary promptly 
held up 6, 8, while 
7 5 
. James-held up 4, and 
9 
many other members 
of the class did the 
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same, The device 
was particularly good, 
_for it enabled the 
teacher at one glance 





to obtain answers from 
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over thirty-five with 
out the loss of individ- 
ual effort so noticeable 
in aconcert recitation. 
In like manner, the 
children found all the 
fifteens and, in case of 
uncertainty, verified 
their results by looking 
up at the cards at the 
front of the room. 
“‘See! I choose a 
card,’’ the teacher be- 

















Mary’s Cards as Arranged on the Desk 





gan again, as she held 


up : “You may place anything before the 
For instance, 
27. What 
z 
dolIhaye ?”’? Johnny immediately answered, 
“*Thirty-four.’’ Then, beginning with Har- 
riet’s row, which was asked to stand, each 
child in turn originated his own problem by 
prefixing a number and reciting the answer 
thus: + forty-four, ete. 


upper number that you wish. 
I place 2 before the seven, thus: 


Tommy’s row was next asked tostand. The 
teacher held up the card 5, calling it the 
8 


‘Thirteen Card,’’ covering the eight and 
requiring the answer. After all children in 
Tommy’s row had successively given their 
answers the teacher asked, ‘‘Who can give 
me a problem?’? Many hands were raised, 
and James finally was allowed to come to 
the front. 

‘‘Once I went down to the store,’’ he began, 
‘‘and got a dozen eggs. When I came home 
I dropped two. How many were there left?”’ 

Not a’sound was heard while the children 
began hunting among their slips for the de- 
sired answers. Those who had slips aggre- 
gating ten, held them up for James to inspect. 

After rapid work of this kind, the teacher 
placed a column on the board and told the chil- 
dren to begin adding from the bottom. When 
they had decided upon the answer and had 
selected slips aggregating the answer 17, she 
asked the successful children to stand so that 
she might inspect their slips. Thus the les- 
son continued on and on, varied and interest- 
ing. These are but few of the devices of this 
system which is now published by J. L. 
Hammett Co., and hence is available for every 
teacher. 





Strawberrying 
By Alice E. Allen 


A little play for the whole school. 
sit in a row. 


Ten “Straw 

berries’’ 
Dix and Dorothea (swinging hands, see straw- 

berries, each taking two) — 

Ten scarlet strawberries—along comes little Dix, 

Dorothea with him,—then there are six. 


Two Robins (flying by, see strawberries, and each 
takes one)— 
Six scarlet strawberries—robins flying o’er, 
Pause to look—and taste—and then—then there were 
four. 


Phyllis (with her basket, taking the rest)— 


Four scarlet strawberries; when the day was done, 
Phyllis came a-berrying—then there were none. 


The Sun (gétting up early, points laughingly at the 
fresh strawberries on every side) — 
But next morning, when the sun rose, soon after 
four, 


Red and sweet on every side, there were dozens more! 
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June Poems Illustrated by Cuttings 


HE literature studies here pre- 
sented are the outgrowth of 
actual practice in a rural 
school. A pair of scissors for 
each child, a package of draw- 
ing paper, five cents’ worth of 
black paper and a book of wall paper samples 
are the material needed. 
The paper and scissors are given to the chil- 
dren. The teacher stands before the class 








Pupil’s Cutting of “The Flag” 


with the same material. She shows the class 
the first step in cutting and pupils follow. 
Each step is demonstrated in this way. All 
the work is free hand. (A few minutes’ prac- 
tice the night before by herself will make this 
demonstration easy for the teacher. ) 

After a little the teacher will be able to say, 
“Cut a foreground;’’ ‘‘Cut a tree;’’ ‘““Cuta 
star,’’ or any thing which has been cut sev- 
eral times, and even the smallest pupil will do 
it without hesitation. 

If paper cutting is taught in this way it 
saves much work on the part of the teacher, 
for it does away with all troublesome drawing, 
tracing, hectographing, etc., and the pupils 
are made more independent and alert. 

RING THE JOYOUS BELLS TODAY 
Ring, ring the joyous bells today, 

And send the tidings far away, 
Our country’s flag, flag of the brave, 
Today does o’er our schoolhouse wave. 
Then bells ring louder, ring them clear, 
And ring them loud, that all may hear; 





Punil’s Cutting of “Ring the Joyous Bells Today” 





BY EFFIE G. BELDEN, Malcolm, Nebraska 


Let every heart rejoice an‘ sing, 

And let the merry school bells ring. 

We all with loyal hearts and true 

Will watch our loved red, white and blue; 

Will guard, protect in after years 

The old flag bought with blood and tears; 

And as we see it floating wide, 

Our hearts will fill with honest pride; 

Then ring the school bells old and new 

For stars and stripes, red, white and blue. 
Malana A. Harris. 

Study- 

Why are the bells ‘‘joyous’’ ones? What are 
“‘tidings?’’ Why do we like to have the flag 
on the schoolhouse? (Teach here that even 
the smallest may be patriotic; also, some 
ways to show it. Lead pupils to see that their 
own characters show their patriotism, for 
every good patriot wants to act the part cfa 
good citizen to his country. ) 

What are ‘‘loyal hearts?’’ How can we pro- 
tect our flag? (Repeat that the better citizens 
we are, the better reputation our flag will 


have.) How was it ‘‘bought with blood?’’ 
With ‘‘tears?’?’ How does the flag ‘‘float?’’ 
Illustration 


From gray paper cut a background repre- 
senting house-tops, church spires, and a tree 
or two, thus showing a city in the distance. 
Paste this on drawing paper. From a piece 
of black paper, 3 by 3!2 inches cut a schgol- 
house with a belfry. Paste in place. Irom 
small bits cut a flag and several bells. Place 
the flag on the schoolhouse and arrange the 
bells across the top of the paper. 

FUZZY LITTLE CATERPILLAR 

Fuzzy little caterpillar, crawling on the ground, 

luzzy little caterpillar, nowhere to be found, 

Though I’ve looked and looked and hunted everywhere 
around, 

When the little caterpillar found his furry coat too 
tight, 

Then a snug cocoon he made him, spun of silk so soft 
and light, 

Rolled himself away within it, slept there day and 
night. 

See how this cocoon is stirring! 
we spy-- 


Now a little head 


What is this! our caterpillar spreading gorgeous wings 
to dry! 
Soon the bright and happy creature flutters gayly by. 

Study— 

Did you ever see a caterpillar? What was 
it doing? How did it look? 
(Bring ,out the idea of the 
many different kinds.) Do 
you see caterpillars at all 
times of the year? Did you 
ever look for them when you 
could not find them? What 
does a caterpillar do during 
most of his lifetime? (Bring 
out the idea of thelargeamount 
they eat.) What does the ca- 
terpillar do when it wants to 
sleep? What do we call its 
cradle? Did you ever see a 
cocoon? Where was it? What 
color was it? Collect cocoons 





if possible. If not, show pic-. 








Pupil’s Cutting of “Fuzzy Little Caterpillar” 


tures of the different kinds and tell wher 
they can be found. (On trees and on or inthe 
ground.) What finally happens? Why must 


the moth dry its wings? Teach the difference 


between the moth and the butterfly. 


. 


Illustration 

From a piece of green paper 4% by 2 inches 
cut a foreground showing grass and trees. 
From a piece of black paper 412 by 3 inches 
cut a bare bush. From a piece of bright col- 
ored paper an inch square cut a butterfly. To 
cut fold the paper in the midale and cut one- 
half of the butterfly. Paste on a piece of 
drawing paper 6 by 4% inches so that the fou 

’ (Continued on page 68) 


Pupil’s Cutting of “Daisies” 
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Faults in Reading: How to Improve 


all school work. It is the sub- 
oa ¢ true sense it is the sum and 
substance of education. A 
failure in teaching reading means failure in 
teaching everything. To develop the power 
and the habit of reading, in the best sense, is 
the highest function of the school.’’ It was 
Carlyle who said: ‘‘All that a university, or 
fnal highest school, can do for us is still but 
what the first school began doing—teach us 
to read.” 

Reading is usually defined as the getting of 
thought from the printed page, and every- 
thing is called reading that involves the call- 
ing of words, without reference to the com- 
prehension of the reader, or the extent of 
mental activity excited. This conception of 
yeading has led to much poor teaching. In its 
real sense reading is not getting thought from 
the printed page, for the simple reason that 
there is no thought on the printed page. The 
printed page contains mere symbols which 
may or may not arouse: thinking on the part 
of him who sees them, according as his mind 
has or has not ideas represented by such sym- 
hols. One may pronounce correctly all the 
words on a page of manuscript and _ still not 
think atall. The thoughts must be aroused 
inthe mind of the reader. They are not on 
the printed page. The words on the printed 
page, because of the ideas they symbolize, 
may be the direct cause of the thinking. 

Ideal yeading consists in thinking the 
thoughts that the author thought, and feeling 
the emotions that the author felt and meant 
toarouse When he wrote. He reads best who 
comes nearest to this ideal, and it is toward 
this ideal that we as teachers of reading 
should strive. 

PURPOSES, PHASES AND FORMS OF 
SCHOOL READING 

The purposes of school work in reading are: 

1, To help children master the mechanics of 
reading. _ 

2. To bring them to an appreciation of what 
true reading: is. 

8. To give them such training in the art of 
teading as to make it a source of pleasure and 
profit to them in later life. 

4. To develop a love for the best in liter- 
ature through the right reading of good books. 
_ There are two distinct phases of school work 
In reading : 

1. Learning to read; the work of the pri- 
mary grades in giving the pupils command of 
the mechanics of reading, and a mastery of 

€ oral elements. . 

2 Reading to learn ; the work of the higher 

of the school on through the university, 
and through life. 

re are two forms of reading in school 
mat demand particular and individual atten- 
tion: 
1 Silent reading; in which the reader in- 
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terprets the printed page for himself, 
2. Oral reading; in which he expresses his 
interpretation in the words of the writer. 


ORAL READING AND SILENT READING 


In practice itis generally true that teachers 
have only oral reading in view in the school- 
room. ‘The universal question is not, ‘‘Do 
your pupils understand what they read; do 
they interpret in terms of their own experi- 
ence,’’ but, ‘‘How distinctly and fluently can 
they call the words?’ Frequently this so- 
called oral reading is mere imitation, or the 
calling of empty words and phrases. Too 
much stress is put upon sownd, too little upon 
sense. Practically the only attention given to 
the pupils’ reading in school is devoted to the 
two or three lines, or the paragraph which the 
pupil is called upon to read aloud in class, and 
then the attention is given almost wholly toem- 
phasis, inflection, and correct pronunciation. 
It is time for us as teachers to consider the 
real purpose of our work in teaching reading. 
We seem to forget that practically all the read- 
ing which we do, and everybody does, is done 
silently. Everybody reads hundreds of times 
silently to once orally. In spite of the fact 
that I am a teacher and have many occasions 
to appear before the public, I read a thousand 
times silently to once orally. Many of our 
boys and girls will never be called upon to 
read in public, but all ought to learn to read 
silently and enjoy what they read, and yet we 
as teachers teach our classes in reading as 
though success depended entirely upon oral 
reading. Go into any schoolroom, ask any 
class of pupils how much attention has been 
given to teaching them how to read silently, 
how to read for profit and pleasure, and you 
know what the answer will be. For the past 


five years I have made it a practice to ask my 
classes in methods in reading in the summer 


sessions of the normal school, ‘‘How many of 
you have ever had a teacher who took time to 
teach you how to read silently?’ The past 
summer I got the largest response. Out of 
classes numbering 210, I found ten young per- 
sons who had received some instruction in 
silent reading. All the others stated that the 
only instruction they had received in reading 
was in oral reading during class time. 

In the lower grades, while the pupils are 
mastering the tools—learning to read—it is 
necessary that most of the work should be 
oral in order to determine how well the pupils 
have mastered the mechanics of reading, but 
even in the lowest grades the children should 
read the sentences silently before reading 
them orally, and there should be a motive for 
the oral expression. This motive should be 
furnished by the teacher in the form of a ques- 
ton, or questions. For example, the simple 
sentence, ‘‘I can see a little yellow bird,’’ 
should not be read as mere words but should 
call for some definite thought before expres- 
sion. The questions: ‘‘What do you see?’ 
‘“‘What color is the bird?” ‘‘Is it a large 
bird?’ ‘‘Who can see the bird?’’ ‘‘Can you 
hear it?’’ etc., will furnish motives for ex- 
pression; and not until the pupil appreciates 
that his thought determines the mode of ex- 
pression can he know what true reading is. 
The teacher who says: ‘‘Readitagain,’’ ‘‘See 
if you can’t read it better,’’ ‘‘Readitas John 
reads it,’’ is not teaching reading. 

In the intermediate and grammar grades 
more and more attention should be given to 
helping pupils to read silently. Good silent 
reading must precede good oral reading; and 
of the two the ability to read well silently is 
vastly of more importance to the great major- 
ity of our boys and girls than is the ability to 
read orally. But it does not follow that oral 
reading is to be neglected because of the added 
attention to silent reading. On the other 
hand better oral reading will be the ultimate 
result of such work. To read well orally the 
reader.must feel that he has a message to de- 
liver, and he must be desirous of delivering 
that message exactly as the author of it wished 
to have it delivered. That is, the reader must 
have a motive to cause him to care to read 
well orally. Such amotive one will have who 
reads well silently. He will have thoughts to 
express, and having thoughts is the prime 
element in oralexpression. Usually the pupil 
in the reading class has neither motive nor 
desire to read well because he has done no 
thinking, and has nothing to express. 

To bring about the desired result, the read- 
ing lesson should, first of all, be a thinking 
lesson. The pupils should be led to see that 
different thoughts may be expressed by ex- 
actly the same words, and they should be en- 
couraged to determine for themselves the 
thought that the author had in mind when he * 
wrote the sentence under consideration. By 
thought- provoking questions, the teacher 
should stimulate independent thinking on the 
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part of his pupils. His questions should sug- 
gest, and illuminate, aid interpretation, call 
upon the memory, stir the thought and imag- 
ination, and relate the subject matter to the 
sense, experience and knowledge of the child. 
There should be differences of opinion among 
the members of any reading class as to the 
interpretation of different sentences of a read- 
ing lesson; and these differences of opinion 
should be encouraged, not suppressed. It 
should be the business of the teacher to help 
each pupil express the thought which comes 
to him as he attempts to interpret the lines. 
In the words of Dr. Horne: ‘‘The very aim of 
our classroom work is not uniform knowledge 
but multiform thinking. Do not tell your 
pupils what to think, but direct them in their 
thinking. Our classroom discussions are not 
so much to settle things as to arouse the in- 
vestigating spirit. For young people to be on 
the hunt for truth is transcendentally more im- 
portant than for them to suppose that they 
have found it. It is an error to suppose that 
the class comes out right when we tell them 
what is right; teaching is not telling, it is 
stimulating.’’ This is especially true of the 
work in reading. The one aim to be kept in 
mind in reading is that of getting the pupils 
to think clearly before attempting to express 
what they think. The teacher should con- 
stantly ask such questions as: ‘‘What does the 
sentence mean?’’ ‘‘What do you think the 
author means by this expression?’ ‘‘How 
would you say it?” and, in oral reading, such 
criticism as, ‘‘Is that the way you would read 
it?’”’ ‘‘Listen to my reading and tell me in 
what way my picture differs from yours.”’ 








Much of the failure in school work in other 
subjects as well as in reading arises from two 
factors: first, a failure to appreciate that the 
pupil interprets the new in terms of the old, 
and that he can understand only that which 
he can interpret into terms of his own ex- 
perience; and, second, a failure to appreciate 
that words do not and cannot convey ideas, 
that they may be simply ‘‘shells without 
meats.’’ 
actual cases in my own experience will make 
my meaning clear. 

After her first visit to the river my little 
daughter ran to tell me that she had seen two 
boats,—‘‘One of them went just like an 
automobile,’’ and, ‘‘A man sat in the middle 
of the other and made it go with two brooms.”’ 

Last summer my class of young teachers 
were reading some lines from ‘‘Snow-Bound,”’ 
among which was ‘‘We sat the clean-winged 
hearth about.’’ I asked one of the brightest 
young men what that line meant to him, and 
he said, ‘‘There were two brick wings built 
out into the room, one on each side of the 
fireplace, and they were both clean.’’ ‘Ten 
members of the class agreed with him. A 
young lady, who smiled at this answer, said, 
‘*T think there was a pair of terra cotta wings 
ornamenting the brick work above the fire- 
place, and these were clean.’’ Several mem- 
bers of the class agreed with her. Both of 
these answers are easily explained as is also 
the surprise expressed when the true mean- 
ing of the lines was given. 

As a boy I read the lines: 

**Under the spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 


A few illustrations of the many - 
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The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands,’’ 
and I saw in my mind’s eye the brawny blag. 
smith standing under the tree, [ never 
dreamed that the ‘‘smithy’’ was the black. 
smith shop. I have tried the line on hun. 
dreds of teachers in later years and | find 
that I was not alone in my childish interpre. 
tation. 

Not long ago I called on a high school grad. 
uate in one of my classes to read the folloy. 
ing familiar lines from ‘* Lycidas:” 

**Last came, and last did go 
The pilot of the Galilean lake. 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain; 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain.) 
He shook his mitered locks, and stern bespake,” 


She pronounced the words correctly and dis. 
tinctly. She gave the right inflection anj 
the right emphasis to cause me to have a clea 
picture of St. Peter shaking his head ag he 
denounced the clergy who “creep and intrude 
and climb into the fold;’’ but when I asked 
her what the line, “‘He shook his mitered 
locks,’? meant she unhesitatingly replied, 
‘Why, he shook the locks to which the keys 
belonged.’’ She had interpreted the line in 
the light of her own experience. 

I have given enough illustrations to make 
clear that we interpret in terms of our own 
experience, and that words do not convey 
ideas. Any watchful-teacher can match every 
one of the illustrations and give many more, 
Alllike illustrations are worthy of study both 
from a psychological and from a pedagogical 
standpoint. 


(Concluded in September) 


Self-Expression Through Dramatization and Dancing 


BY HARRIET 5S. 


The Flowers’ Ball 
(Retold from “Little Ida’s Flowers’? by Hans 
Christian Andersen) 


66 Y poor flowers are quite dead!’’ said 

little Ida. ‘“They were so pretty 
yesterday, and now all the leaves hang 
withered. Why do they do that ?’’ she asked 
the student, who sat on the sofa; for she 
liked him very much, He knew the prettiest 
stories, and could cut out the most amusing 
pictures—hearts, with little ladies in them 
who danced, flowers, and great castles, in 
which one could open the door; he was a 
merry student. ‘‘Why do the flowers look 
so faded today?’’ she asked again, and 
showed him a nosegay, which was quite 
withered. 

‘Do you know what’s the matter with 
them?’’ said the student.. ‘‘The flowers 
were at a ball last night, and that’s why 
they hang their heads. ’’ 

‘‘But flowers cannot dance!’’ cried little 
Ida. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the student, ‘‘when it 
grows dark, and we are asleep, they jump 
about merrily. Almost every night they 
have a ball.’’ 

‘Can children go to this ball ?’’ 


WARDELL, 
‘*Yes,’’ said the student, ‘‘quite little 
daisies, and lilies of the valley.’’ 

‘‘Where do the beautiful flowers dance ?”’ 
asked little Ida. 

‘‘Have you not often been outside the 
town-gate, by the great castle, where the 
King lives in summer, and where the beau- 
tiful garden is with all the flowers? You 
have seen the swans, which swim up to you 
when you want to give them bread crumbs? 
There are capital balls there, believe me.’’ 

‘‘T was out there in the garden yesterday, 
with my mother,’’ said Ida; ‘‘but all the 
leaves were off the trees, and there was not 
one flower left. Where are they? In the 
summer I saw so many.”’ 

‘‘They are within, in the castle,”’ replied 
the student. ‘‘You must know, as soon as 
the King and all the court go to town, the 
flowers run out of the garden into the castle 
and are merry. You should see that. The 
two most beautiful roses seat themselves on 
the throne, and then they are King and 
Queen; all the red coxcombs range them- 
selves on either side, and stand and bow; 
they are the chamberlains. Then all the 
pretty flowers come, and there is a great 
ball. The blue violets represent little naval 
cadets: they dance with the hyacinths and 
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crocuses, which they call young ladies; the 
tulips and great tiger-lilies are old ladies, 
who keep watch that the dancing is well 
done. ’’ 

To little Ida, what the student told about 
her flowers seemed very droll; and she 
thought much about it. The flowers hung 
their heads, for they were tired, because 
they had danced all night. Then Ida laid 
the flowers in the doll’s bed, pulled the little 
coverlet quite up over them, and said they 
were to lie still and be good, and she would 
make them some tea, so that they might get 
well again, and be able to get up tomorrow. 
And she drew the curtains closely round the 
little bed, so that the sun should not shine 
in their eyes. The whole evening through 
she could not help thinking of what the 
student had told her. And when she wa 
going to bed herself, she was obliged first 
look behind the curtain which hung before 
the’ windows where her mother’s beautiful 
flowers stood—hyacinths as well as tulips: 
then she whispered, ‘‘I know you’re gollé 
to the ball tonight.’? But the flowers malé 
as if they did not understand a word, * 
did not stir a leaf; but still little Ida kne" 
what she knew. 

When she was in bed she lay for a lof 
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Figure I. 


time thinking how pretty it must be to see 
the beautiful flowers dancing out in the 
King’s castle. ‘‘I wonder if my flowers 
have really been there?’’ And then she fell 
asleep. In the night she woke again: she 
had dreamed of the flowers, and of the 
student. It was quite quiet in the bedroom 
where Ida lay; the night-lamp burned on 
the table, and her father and mother were 
asleep. 

“T wonder if my flowers are still lying in 
Sophy’s bed?’’ she thought to herself. 
“How Ishould like to know!’’ She raised 
herself a little, and looked at the door, which 
stood ajar; within lay the flowers and all 
her playthings. She listened, and then it 
seemed to her as if she heard someone play- 
ing on the piano in the next room, but quite 
softly and prettily as she had never heard 
it before. ‘‘Now all the flowers are cer- 
tainly dancing in there!’’ thought she. ‘‘Oh, 
how glad I should be to see it!’’ But she 
dared not get up, for she would have dis- 
turbed her father and mother. 

“If they would only come in!’’ thought 
she. But the flowers did not 
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swung round. But at the piano sat a great 
yellow lily which little Ida had certainly 
seen insummer. No one noticed little Ida. 
Then she saw a great blue crocus hop into 
the middle of the table, where the toys 


stood, and go to the doll’s bed and_ pull 
the curtains aside: there lay the sick 
flowers, but they got up directly, and 


nodded to the others, to say that they 
wanted to dance too. The old chimney-sweep 
doll, whose under lip was broken off, stood 
up and bowed to the pretty flowers: these 
did not look at all ill now; they jumped 
down to the others, and were very merry. 
Then came the prettiest stocks and carna- 
tions; and they bowed in all directions. 
They had music with them. Great poppies 
and peonies blew upon pea-pods till they 
were quite red in the face. The blue hy- 
acintls and the little white snow-drops rang 
just as if they had been bells. That was 
wonderful music! Then came many other 


flowers, and danced all together; the blue 
violets and the pink primroses, daisies and 
the lilies of the valley. 


And all the flowers 





come, and the music continued 
to play beautifully; then she 
could not bear it any longer, for 
it was too pretty; she crept out 
ofher little bed, and went quiet- 
ly to the door, and looked into 
the room. Oh, how splendid it 
was, what she saw ! 

There was no night-lamp 
buming, but still it was quite 
light: the moon shone through 
the window into the middle of 
the floor; it was almost like 
day, All the hyacinths and tu- 
lips stood in two long rows in 
the room ; there were none at 
all left at the window. There 
Stood the empty flower-pots. On 

e floor all the flowers were 
acing very gracefully round 
each other, making perfect 
urns, and holding each other by 














€ long green leaves as they 


Figure Ill. 


Figure II. 


It was beautiful to look 


kissed one another. 
at! 

At last the flowers wished one another 
good-night: then little Ida, too, crept to 
bed, where she dreamed of all she had seen. 

The above story has been abridged and 
arranged for dramatization. The outline 
given below may prove suggestive of other 
outlines; it can be used, as it is, for the 
third, fourth or fifth grades. 

Introduction—Conversation 
and the student. 

Act I; Scene I—Ida puts the flowers to 
bed. Scene I{—lIda goes to bed. 

Act IIl—The dance. 

The dialogue, costumes, scenery and gen- 
eral arrangement should be given into the 
hands of the children, the teacher suggest- 
ing changes when they are necessary and 
instructing more particularly in the dance, 
The gestures, postures and facial expression 
should be original with the children, and 
they should express the individual child’s 
conception of his lines or part. Given a free 
rein, children will express themselves in the 
lines and through the dancing 
with avery pleasing effect, and 
they will, in addition, have ob- 
tained experience in exercising 
their imitative, dramatic and 
artistic powers. 


THE DANCE 


Music—A Minuet-Waltz. We 
used ‘‘Castle Valse Classique. ’’ 
(Hesitation.) This is a para- 
phrase of the popular ‘‘Humor- 
esque,’’ by. Dvorak. (Price 15 


between Ida 


cents.) Omit the last part 
marked Grazioso e Staccato, 
1. Couples enter from both 


sides of stage with slow steps, 
one step to each measure, 
Partners clasp inside hands and 
raise high; carry outside hands 
on hips. The girls’ lines should 
be to the left of the boys’ lines 
when entering. Each double 


(Continued on page 75) 
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A June Birthday Story—-Helen Keller 





ye OW many of you have birth- 
oe ia 4@ days inJune? I knowa very 
MMA tiny boy who says he is 
‘‘twins’’ with one of. his 
mother’s friends because their 
birthdays come the same day. 
There is some one who has a June birthday 
whom every boy and girl who is fortunate 
enough to have one in that beautiful month 
may well be proud to consider his twin, 
and that is Helen Keller. 

You have heard something of her, [ am 
sure; how she is stone deaf and stone blind; 
hut, nevertheless, has managed to master all 
the studies that a seeing, hearing child learns 
in school, and has passed the examinations 
and gone through college. 

She has learned Latin and Greek, German 
and French, and the higher mathematics, 
also reading and spelling, arithmetic and 
yeography. It was a wonder that she could 
be taught so much as to comprehend the sim- 
plest baby words of her mother tongue. 

The things that Helen Keller has learned 
are wonderful, but they are not so wonder- 
ful as the sweetness of her spirit. Her 
brightness, happiness, keen appreciation and 
understanding make her one of the most in- 
teresting people in all the world. Surrounded 
hy darkness and silence, she makes bright 
ness and cheer for every one who knows her 
or even reads her words; for she has thoughts 
full of joy and goodness and love. The 
book she wrote (‘‘The Story of My Life’’) 
is more interesting than any fairy tale and 
really more wonderful. 

She was born on June 27 in a beautiful 
home in the South, and could hear and see 
like any other baby until she was nineteen 
months old. Then she had a severe spell of 
sickness, and when it was over no more light 
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came to her baby eyes, and no sound 
to her ears. But though she became 
strong and well and rosy again, she 
was deaf and dumb and blind. She 
was a very bright child and learned 
to find out; about things around her 
by feeling them with her hands, and 
to make her father and mother un- 
derstand by signs something of what 
she wanted. But she could not begin 
to make them understand all she 
wanted to, so she would try and try, 
and then grow so angry when she did 
not succeed that she would go into 
terrible temper fits and kick and 
break things and throw herself down 
on the floor. Poor little girl! It was 
not because she was naughty at heart. 
We know her now as one of the best 
and most lovable girls that ever 
lived. But at first she could dimly 
perceive through her prison of dark- 
ness and silence that other people had 
a way of understanding each other, 
and of making others understand that 
she did not have; and she was so 
eager to talk that her helplessness 
made her fairly rage. 

When Helen was six years old her 
father and mother procured a teacher 
for her from the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in Boston. This lady 
was Miss Annie Sullivan. She had 
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MISS KELLER AND ‘ PHIZ” 


trom “The Story of My Life,” 


: . : by Helen Keller. Picture used b 
heen blind herself at one time and courtesy Doubleday, Page & on 


had gone to school with the blind 

girls, but had recovered her sight. Before 
this teacher came Helen had never known 
that things had names; she had never known 
what a word was. Miss Sullivan, after ac- 
cepting the pupil, had done a great deal of 
studying to find out how to teach a little 
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send to Helen Keller. 





DIRTTIDAY CARD 
A card for children’ to trace and color, and 
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girl who could neither hear, nor see, nor 
speak. But finally she came to Helen, and 
what do you think was the very first thing 
Helen had to learn before she could learn 
anything else? It was to obey. 

Her father and mother had not been able 
to make her understand enough to know what 
minding was; so they had been obliged to 
let her have her way. But Miss Sullivan had 
to teach her to obey or she could not teach 
her anything else. Oh, what a dreadful time 
they had the first few weeks! Sometimes 
the teacher had to work for hours to make 
the child doa single thing. Helen was in- 
telligent and she learned readily to spell 
with her fingers the words d-o-l-l, and 
c-a-k-e, and other words; but she could not 
understand why anybody should want her to 
do it. Her teacher worked with her fora 
whole month and Helen learned only twenty- 
one words. Then one day when they were 
at the pump, and the cool water poured from 
the spout over one of her little white hands 
her teacher spelled w-a-t-e-r in the other 
hand, the idea seemed suddenly to come t 
Helen of what a word meant. A new light 
burst into her face, and from then on she 
touched everything she came to and asked 
for its name. Ina few hours she had added 
thirty words to her vocabulary. She h 
perceived at last that everything had a name 
and that the finger alphabet Miss Sullivan 


was teaching her was the key to everything 
(Continued on page 73) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How to Make a Portfolio 


portfolio are canvas, book 
linen, crash or colored con- 
struction paper 224 by 26 
inches, paper of pleasing color 
for lining 214 by 25 inches, 
cardboard 193 by 23 inches, paste, one-half 
yard of tape (for tying), one sheet of 9 by 
12 inch paper ruled in quarter-inch squares ; 
water colors; one piece of stencil paper 9 by 
12 inches, sharp knife, brush, scissors, and 
old newspapers. 

Cut the cardboard as shown in the pattern. 
Mark on the inside of the cover material 
selected, the layout as shown in the illus- 
tration, leaving one-inch spaces between the 
strips, and a one-half inch margin all around 
the outside edges. 








BY MARTHA FELLER KING 


Cover the desk with newspapers for a 
working surface to protect the work from 
paste spots. Cover the surface of the ecard- 
board with a thin even coating of paste, 
working it in with the fingers until the sur- 
face glistens as if it were wet with water. 
(Paste should never be thinned with water, 
but creamed until thin and smooth by beat- 
ing it with a spoon. ) 

Iron the cover well with the palm of the 
hand, working from the center, out. A thin 
sheet of paper inserted between the hand 
and the cover will prevent finger marks. 

Clip the corners and turn margins in, 
ironing well. Cut incisions and insert tape. 

Paste the lining paper in the same way, 
leaving no margins, and ironing: all inside 
edges with the blunt handle of the scissors. 


a 


The design is planned on one-fourth-inch 
squared paper. It measures thirty-four 
squares horizontally and forty-five squares 
vertically. The enclosing line is one square 
wide. Count two squares down and three 
and one-half squares from the left margin to 
place the rectangle for the letters. Hach 
letter, with the exception of I, occupies two 
and one-half squares, with a one-half square 
space between the letters. Each letter is 
one square thick. 

The width of the rectangle for the design 
may be determined by the choice of the 
student. A border seven squares wide and 
twenty-six squares long may be used, as in 
Migure I; or the entire rectangle of twenty- 
six squares by thirty-one squares may be 
covered by the design, as in Figure LY, 
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Portfolio Open 














Suggested Cover Design for a Portfolio 
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Motion Pictures in Our Schools 


 F- EDISON is using his talent 
to produce approximately two 
thousand scenarios for our 
schools. He has already pro- 
vided many marvelous films; 
y so enthusiastic is he over the 
work that he believes moving pictures will 
greatly supplant textbooks. 

This statement to the ordinary reader is in- 








teresting chiefly as news; but to the teacher 
it means a new educational device, the merits 
of which must be ascertained by study and 
experience. Its value will depend upon the 
discretion and judgment with which the film 
is used in the school. 

Let us first consider the importance of an 
ordinary picture in modern instruction, Our 
best magazines are employing more illustra- 
tions than ever to illustrate current events; 
political and international affairs are brought 
before the people by cartoons; lantern-slides 
provide agricultural and community-improve- 
ment suggestions at rural meetings. If pic- 
tures convey so many facts and ideas to adults, 
why not employ this pleasant method in the 
instruction of children? Geography is a sub- 
ject which lends itself so well to illustration 
that I hope in time we may have geographies 
with more illustrations than text. 

With a small child ‘‘seeing is believing. 
A picture—especially a large distinct one—will 
taplain more clearly than lengthy definitions 
the difference between a mountain and a hill, 
a gorge and a canyon, and soon. Downina 
sandy Long Island village, a teacher was drill- 
ing her small pupils on the definition of a lake, 
after which she inquired, as a test, if they: 
had ever seen a lake. Some of them enthu- 
siastically referred her toa tiny duck pond a 
mile or so north of the village. If she had 
possessed a well-proportioned picture of a lake, 
how much clearer conception they would have 

gained without the tedious drill and explana- 
tion. The picture affords knowledge; the 
definition is the means by which the child ex- 
presses his knowledge. As the child’s mind 
develops, the definitions of those features 
with which he has become familiar through 
pictures may be learned as memory drills and 
as an aid to grammatical expression. 

When motion pictures are introduced into a 
school, we cannot at first judge as to their 
educational value, for the pupils are naturally 


9°” 


BY DORA A. MONDORE 


affected by their novelty. Asthis ‘‘newness’”’ 
wears away, we find it depends upon how the 
scenario has heen arranged whether the child’s 
attention is held. Another feature which 
serves to hold the child’s attention is the con- 
stant movement, keeping his mind alert 
through curiosity~- the desire to see ‘‘what’s 
coming next.’? It cannot be expected that 
school ‘‘movies’’ will be as attractive as those 
_. of the theater. The exciting 
plots, the thrilling incidents 
are missing to a great extent 
although there is occasionally 
athrillin history; and scena- 
rio stories presented to the 
children for the sake of 
teaching morals may appeal 
to them strongly owing to the 
story element contained. 

Moving pictures should re- 
lieve our schools of ‘‘bookish- 
ness.’’ The tendency of our 
most progressive systems of 
education is to let the child 
learn to do by doing; where 
apparatus is too expensive the next best meth- 
od is to let the child learn by example—by see- 
ing things done on the screen. Mr. Edison has 
made this possible in such films as that of the 
pump, in which (through transparent walls) 
the pupil may watch the valves opening and 
shutting, the water rising with each piston 
stroke. The child may have the opportunity 
to watch the caterpillar inclose itself in the 
chrysalis, later emerging as a beautiful but- 
terfly; he may observe the habits of the fly, 
learning why itis a disease-carrier; these and 
hundreds of other scenarios are brought he- 
fore the child’s eyes as vividly and instruct- 
ively as the original scene. 

One decided advantage which these pictures 
possess over real phenomena 





F. § Me a 
; aly Te nn “s whe 
“With a Small Child ‘Seeing is Believing’ ” 


a pictured pointer moving about, designating 
important parts of the scene to which he pp 
fers in printed ‘‘inserts’’ which appear ag, 
part of the scenario. Experts on each subjeg 
are engaged to arrange the scenario, no detaj] 
being overlooked in the effort to produce , 
practical ‘‘movie’’ lesson. Beside more ma 
ture judges, he also employs ten boys to pass 
their judgment upon a film, thus ascertaining 
how effective the scenario would probably he 
on the minds of other school children. 

Throughout the United States many school; 
are successfully employing motion pictures, 
In New York City there are about ten school 
using them. Among other topics taught there 
is that of safety, a very essential lesson jn 
large cities. Geography and history appear 
to be the favorite ‘‘movie’’ topics selected for 
elementary children. In Kansas City they 
have been used for lessons in morals in the 
public schools. In the higher schools they are 
equally useful in teaching English, science, 
agriculture, mining and domestic science, In 
San Francisco they have been employed in 
evening school for foreigners; in Colorado 
they have been put to the more unique use of 
teaching mining and farming to the deaf 

Their success is so general that the main 
question seems to be not, “‘Should we us 
them?’’ but rather, ‘‘How may we procure 
them for all children instead of the favored 
few?”’ 

Thus far, many schools own apparatus in- 
dividually ; machines are in some cases owned 
by principals or are presented to schools by 
parent-teacher associations; some schools 
have procured pictures by contracting with 
theaters—the pictures forming subject-matter 
for oral and written discussion in language, 
geography and history during the following 
days. 





lies in the fact that time is 
no harrier,—there is no te- 
dious waiting for results and 
developments. In the 
“‘movie’’ world beans and 
peas may be planted, they 
may germinate, blossom and 
yield their fruit all in a short 
space of time. Logical se- 
quence may be adhered to 
without the interest being 
diverted by irrelevant affairs. 
Uplifting stories when pre- 
sented on the screen become 
more fascinating, the moral 
being brought out with more 
realisrp and greater force than the printed or 
spoken’ ‘word can convey. War with its attend- 
ant desolation is brought before older pupils 
in such a manner as to impress their minds 
with the waste and wrong of war. 

}Mloving pictures cannot supplant textbooks, 
bv it they can, and already do, supplement them 
ini many schools. (The fact that they are tire- 
sor-ne to the children’s eyes is, in itself, suffi- 
cient reason for not using them too long at 
orie time.) Mr. Edison has arranged to have 








By the “Movie” Method, the Lumber May be Followed from the Forest to 


Its Final Destination 


A commendable method by which nearly al 
schools may be reached is the adoption of 4 
state exchange system. The University Ex- 
tension Division of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity at Madison has arranged a very & 
tensive exchange of films for the whole state 
of Wisconsin, having at present about one 
hundred and sixty schools in their circult 
Many of these schools own their own movits 
picture machine but use the films sent out by 
the University. 
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Two Folk Dances That All Children Like 


BY AGNES M. GLEASO N, Observation School, Cleveland 


VERYONE, big 
\} and little, is in- 
} terested in folk 
A dancing. It used 
to be the fashion 
or custom for only 
a few of the pupils in a class to 
“do” a folk dance. Nowadays 
every child must be up and active 
when a folk dance is announced. 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’ and 
the ““German Clap Dance’’ are 
liked by children. The smiling, 
happy faces of the boys and girls, 
a3 shown in the accompanying 
photographs, are self-evident 
proof of their real pleasure. 


GERMAN CLAP DANCE 


Teach the words and music before the dance. 
Arrange the children in six rows in couples. 








“Then Have a Care” 


If there is one child left, call him to the front 
to help the teacher select good dancers. 

Children stand in aisles and step back to- 
ward the wall. This usually brings the lead- 
ers of the rows next to the third or fourth 
seat. 

Part One: 

Children, two by two, march forward six- 
teen steps, singing. 

Clap hands three times with the words 
“Clap, clap, clap.’? (See illustration. ) 

At the words ‘‘Tap, tap, tap,’ face partner 
and tap feet three times. 

At the words ‘‘Then have a care,” place left 


German Clap Dance 
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“Clap, Clap, Clap” 


hand (palm down) under right elbow and 
shake the index finger at partner three times. 
(See illustration. ) 

At the words ‘‘My partner there,’’ place 
right hand under left elbow and shake finger 
at partner three times. 

At the words ‘‘Or in our fun,’ girl’s right 
hand touches boy’s right hand held high, 


? 





“Or in Our Fun” 


both children face the same way and go un- 
der the arch thus formed. (See illustration. ) 
At the words ‘‘Have no share,’’ both hands 
are placed on hips (backs of hands touching 
hips) with feet tapping on floor three times, 
swaying the body left, right, left. 
Part Two: 
Same musie and words. Stand opposite 
partner and sing. 
At the words ‘‘Clap, 








™ clap, eclap,’? on the 
=. SSS | first ‘‘clap,’? touch 
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illustration on page 
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lines of first part. 


Go back to original places and 
repeat whole dance. 

For variation, let each boy 
select a girl partner and bow to 
her as he steps to her seat to ask 
her to dance. At the end of the 
dance salute each other. At an- 
other time, the yvirls may select 
boy partners. 

With this arrangement, the 
boy stands at left of the girl. 
Children dance in twos around 
the room, couples standing from 
two to three feet apart. By re- 
peating the dance two or three 
times all reach the starting point. 

Children prefer dancing around the room, 
but the aisle work is quicker, 

Once in a while, have two or three classes 
go to the gymnasium, and while one teacher 
plays the piano, other teachers manage the 





Position to Begin “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 


dance itself. Have a grand march by twos, 
fours and eights precede the folk dance; thus 
the children in a building become acquainted. 

If a piano is used for music be sure to play 
in key of ForG. If only a pitchpipe is used, 
blow C and have children take that or a 
slightly higher tone in beginning the song. 
Have good, clear, ringing, head tones, soft 
and sweet. 

COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 

Teach two verses of the song. 

Children step back in aisles. 

Partners take position, outside hand on hip 


(Continued on page 75) 





Movement 3 in “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 
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A Study of Everyday Realities 


OT leng ago I visited the second 
year class in Speyer School, 
New York City. Aslentered, 
the regular class teacher, Miss 
Strong, was writing a list of 
words on the blackboard con- 
nected with the ‘‘Baker’s Shop,’? a_ topic 
which had been considered for some weeks 
past. The words written on the blackboard 
were as follows: 

Rolls T. Bread 

Cake I’. Bread 

Pie W. Bread 

R. Bread B. Bread 








The children spelled the words as they were . 


written, and from the initial sounds of Rye, 
Twist, French, White and Brown gave the 
letters, R. T. F. W. and B. (The whole words 
were beyond their ability, so phonics were ap- 
plied only to the initial letter. ) 

The children were then asked to write an 
order for the baker, slips of paper being 
passed. 

On previous days, teacher and children had 
talked of prices, so that the requirement was 
to write quantities and prices. Indeed, the 
slips approached a little billof goods. — I copied 
two of the results, as follows: 








12 Rolls 12c¢. C. Cake 300. 
A. I. Bread 5e. R. Bread _ de. 
—— C. Cookie le. 
17e. —— 
36e. 

Hortense George 




















The orders were cut short by the arrival of 
recess. 


BY JENNY B. MERRILL, Pa. D. 


Looking over to the far corner of the room, 
I spied a ‘‘bake shop.’’ It was arranged on 
seven shelves ina cabinet. The articles init 
had been moulded in clay and painted in real- 
istic colors. 


The Bakery as arranged in Cabinet : 





Loaves of bread, all similar 





Different kinds of bread 





Rolls—several kinds 





Pies—several kinds 





Cakes—several kinds 





Fancy cakes 





Clay birthday cake with 
clay candles 











A smaller cabinet, with glass doors, con- 
tained veal cakes made by these children in the 
school kitchen. 

At the back of the classroom hung a very 
interesting series of cardboard charts upon 
which were carefully mounted from forty to 
fifty illustrated advertising circulars relating 
to materials used by a baker. The teacher 
had collected and mounted these circulars. 
They were very suggestive, showing both 
words and pictures. 

There was also a series of pictures of real 
worth, showing a wheat field, ascythe in ‘‘The 
Song of the Lark’’ and ‘‘Mother in the 


Kitchen” (illustrating home baking), There 
were also two choice pictures of **A Mill” ang 
“The Gleaners,”’ and a beautiful picture of 
Ruth. 

Mother Goose had been reviewed, and a fey 
illustrations of her familiar references to food 
appeared in the little picture gallery, which 
evidently had been cut from old picture books 
or readers. There were Tom Tucker, (jd 
Mother Hubbard and Jack Horner. There was 
a leaf from an old reader mounted on a chart, 
with the following little lesson bearing upon 
the scheme: 

(Picture of a baker.) 

I am the baker. 

Here is my large oven. 

My oven is hot. 

I make bread and cake. 

I bake them in the hot oven. 

See the good brown loaf. 

I will sell you some cookies, too. 

It appeared from the advertising pictures 
that the various ingredients had been con- 
sidered, and, upon asking the teacher, she told 
me that wheat, milk, eggs, sugar, baking 
powder, salt, chocolate, raisins and vanilla had 
been subjects of talks. They had been traced 
to their source as far as interesting and profit- 
able to children of seven and eight years. The 
teacher had several specimens of real wheat 
and also of the vanilla bean. 

I noticed that the old but ever pleasing 
rhyme about the apple pie had been used to 
help in listing the alphabet: 

‘‘A was an apple pie. 

Bb bit it, 
C cut it,”’ ete. 


(Continued on page 68) 


Picture Study —“The Song of the Lark” 


HE young peasant girl 7s the 
picture, She dominates the 
entire canvas. She is active, 





is. splendid. in her strength. 
: # And, because of her strong 
muscles, she has, perfect command of her own 
body and is therefore graceful. She holds 
herself in a poised balance, an arrested for- 
ward movement. Her entire physical being 
is held tense, 

Some thought .has entered her mind, 
which has so enthralled her that her body 
courteously says, ‘‘Now I’ll keep so still 
that you can listen perfectly, ’’ 

The rising sun suggests that it is the hour 
when the lark’s song comes from high up in 
the air to those who are out early enough to 
hear it. .And this peasant girl stops spell- 
bound to drink in.the sweetness of:the song 
along with the freshness of the morning air 
at sunrise in summer. 

This. picture is in the Art Institute, an art 
museum. and. school, in Chicago. . It.. was 
painted by a Frenchman named Jules Breton 


full of life and energy; she 


BY FRED H. DANIELS 


(who was born in 1827), about 1885, or when 
he was fifty-eight years old. 

For forty years he had been painting 
peasant girls, and it would seem that after 
anyone had done one thing for forty years, 
he ought to know how to do that one thing 
pretty well. All these years Breton was 
trying to make each new picture better than 
these which had gone before. 

Some people say that the peasant girls he 
painted on canvas are straighter, stronger, 
finer, and far more graceful than any real 
peasant girls who may be found in France. 
Quite likely that is true. See what a fine 
setting he gives her, just as you would give 
a rare jewel a fine setting. She has the ten- 
derness of a sunrise sky as a background for 
her head. Her perfect body is framed on all 
sides by the fresh earth. She has room to 
look up; there is ample ground beneath her 
feet. You can see that she has walked into 
the picture from the right, and she has 
plenty of space in front of her. Nowhere is 
she crowded. All the freedom there is is 
hers. ‘She is part of the great world of 


nature, and she rejoices in her right to good 
air, to good health, to good work and to the 
song of the lark. 





EDITOR’S NOTE:—The foregoing summary may 
be translated by individual teachers into language 
suitable for. their pupils. Mr. Daniels has tried to 
put into as few words as possible what he believed 
Breton wanted people to see and enjoy in his picture. 
Sentences to suit the various grades may be taken 
from the foregoing summary for use in Picture Study 
Booklets with a miniature copy of ‘‘The Song of the 
Lark,"’ a page of the small pictures. being provided 
elsewhere in this issue. 

‘The picture of the ‘‘Song of the Lark’ on the op 
posite page may be mounted on a large mat to be 
hung on the schoolroom wall for decoration or for 4 
lesson. Or the picture may be framed by the manual 
training class. Ask a pupil to measure the picture 
and bring a piece of glass for it, then show how t 
passe partout a neat black frame for it from black 
cambric or with Dennison's passe partout paper 

Educators are advocating the use of picture master 
pieces in puzzle form for children. Such a puzzle 
may easily be made from this large picture by past 
ing it on cardboard and cutting it into rectangles 
triangles. These pieces may be put into a strong 
envelope upon which is pasted one of the miniature 
copies of the picture. 
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Jules Breton 


THE SONG OF ‘THE LARK 


(In Chicago Art Institute) 
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A Few Suggestions for the Last Weeks of June 


BY LEWIS S. 


many one-room 
sc hada there is no 
central office where 
full records of the 
school are kept on file. 
When opens 
next September the only records 
available will be those left by the 
teacher in June and in the memory 
of the pupils. In schools where there 
is no change of teachers it is not so 
difficult for the same teacher to pick 
up the work and go on, but in some- 
thing over seventy-five per cent of 
the rural schools of the United 
Stutes there will be a new teacher in 
the school next September, that is, a 
teacher new to the particular school. 
A large per cent will be new to fany 
school. Unless the following records 
are on file at the school, valuable 
time will be lost while the teacher is 
reorganizing her school and working 
out her daily schedule. 

1. A list of the pupils showing 
name, date of birth, parents’ name 
and address, grade, whether  pro- 
moted or not and scholarship. 

The teacher can easily line a sheet 
of paper for this purpose. Many 
towns or counties supply each teach- 
er by request with cumulative record cards, 
One card lasts a pupil for eight years, or 
through the elementary school. If a pupil 
has to repeat a grade the repeating record is 
placed on the same card, but in red ink. 
Cumulative record cards are coming into use 
more and more each year through the coun- 
try, and they are in no place of greater im- 
portance than in the one-room, rural school. 

2. A brief statement of the books used and 
the work accomplished by each grade in each 
subject. This need not be of great length; 
for example: 


School Year 1914-1915—Grade V 


Language—Mother Tongue, Bk. I, pp. 89-176. 
Subject, predicate, model descriptions, let- 
ter writing, paragraph. 
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Geography—-Frye, First Steps. The book 
completed. 
Special study of 8. A., Europe, Asia, Africa, 

Australia and review. 

Named and located all the chief rivers, 
mountains, cities, lakes and islands of 
the world. 

Other subjects would be ew out in a 
similar manner. The above is sufficient to 
illustrate the point. 

When the teacher keeps a daily plan book 
this summary is very easily made. More and 
more teachers are coming to see the need and 
value of the daily plan book and are using it. 
Such teachers are progressive to this extent 
and usually make greater success in their 


work. 


re as a day in 


days. 


Lowel] 


for Closing Day. 


MILLS, Superintendent of Public Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


3. A copy of the daily program, 
A form in use in my schools ig espe- 
cially good as it names the pupils for 
each grade, shows seat work and the 
number of recitations per week jp 
each subject. While the incoming 
teacher may not follow the program 
of her predecessor to the letter jt 
affords her a basis on which to base 
any change that may seem necessary, 

4. A list of the library books be. 
longing to the school. 

5. A list of the textbooks belong. 
ing to the school. 

6. A copy of the course of study 
she has followed and such circular 
letters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the school as any of the 
school authorities have sent her, 

Even though-the teacher may plan 
to return in September, it is well to 
leave the above records in the desk, 
It will be useful to the teacher if she 
returns, and of great help if by any 
chance a teacher new to the school 
takes her place. 

When I was a little boy in a rural 
school we had a ‘‘new teacher” every 
year, and I well remember that we 
began for three consecutive years— 
the last three years of my grammar 
othund work-——at the beginning of all our 
books. Three times in the American history 
I came up to the point, ‘‘Four o’clock and 
Cornwallis is taken,’’ but beyond that point 
in history I never went in the grammar school. 

The day of the ‘‘new teacher’’ requiring all 
classes to begin at the beginning of the books 
is passing, and a new order of things is al- 
most here. 





Editorial Requests 
1. We desire photographs of schoolrooms decorated 
Rooms decorated with caisies or 
other flowers particularly desired. Ifyou are in doubt 
whether it will pay you to hire a professional photog- 
rapher, write to us jor information. 

2, Articles from 250 to 500 words in length, ac- 
companied by photographs of available, on ‘‘How My 
School Celebrated Halloween.’ 

3. Entertainments or recitations in which dolls 
have been an important feature. 
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The Last Day of School 
=YUNE-TIME is with us again, 

and in many schools it is bring- 

ing joy and happiness because 
it is the closing-time of the 
school year. There are many 
ways that the Closing Day has 
heen celebrated at the ‘‘Little Brick,”’ but the 
scheme that was worked out last year proved 
to have the greatest educational value. 

In the fall of 1913, the district superintend- 
ent suggested that his teachers give tests at 
the end of every month. All pupils who 
secured a yearly average of eighty per cent 
or over were to be promoted. He suggested 
that on the last day each school have ap- 
propriate closing exercises and at that time 
present the promotion certificates. We made 
our plans and had our examinations every 
month, the questions being based on the work 








of the board and each pupil’s full name. 


outlined in the syllabus. The pupil who 
earned the highest average won the honor of 
being valedictorian, and the one having next 
was to be salutatorian at the closing exercises. 

When the last test had been given and our 
exercises planned, a program was carefully 
arranged. On this program, we had the aver- 
age standing of the valedictorian and saluta- 
torian, and the name of the pupil earning the 
highest average in each subject and the stand- 
ingearned. On it were given also our school 
colors, school motto, names of the members 
We 
had one hundred copies printed; each pupil 
had some to send to friends, and the remain- 
ing ones were saved to give to our guests on 
Closing Night. The printing cost two dollars, 
but that is a paltry sum for the pleasure it 
gives a child to see his name in print, and 
feel that he is one of the actors. It gives him 
asense of responsibility, and it also gives him 
confidence to carry that responsibility. 

The closing night came on the nineteenth of 
June but it proved to be cold and cloudy. The 
day too had been discouraging—dark and low- 
ering, and from three until seven o’clock came 
adownpour of rain. Notwithstanding these 
facts, people gathered at the appointed time 
and our house was comfortably filled. Songs, 





‘drills, exercises and recitations and a talk by 
the district superintendent occupied the time 
for two hours, then ice cream and cake were 
sold. These had been donated by parents and 
interested residents of the district. Six dol- 
lars was taken in and every one went home, 
seemingly well pleased with the evening’s 
entertainment. 

During the early part of the year, we had 
organized. Our officers had work to do similar 
to the duties of the officers of any club or or- 
ganization. We had business meetings on 
Friday afternoons, and they proved not only 
interesting but very beneficial to the children, 
who learned to act independently. They ob- 
tained a good idea of parliamentary order 
that, in later life, may save them from much 
embarrassment. The children became so en- 
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The School “Marker” as Made by the Children 


thusiastic that they succeeded in bringing 
many friends to visit school when we had 
“four meeting.’’ Much pride they took, too, 
in showing the visitors work that had been 
done and placed on the wall for exhibi- 
tion. It was only a matter of great impor- 
tance or a necessity that kept the children 
away from school on Friday afternoons. 

At these business sessions, committees were 
appointed to look after work such as sweep- 
ing and dusting, making paths in the winter 
time, buying furniture, soap, ink, cardboard 
and other materials needed in our work. All 
these articles ‘were paid for with money from 
the treasury. While my trustee is willing to 
help us in every possible way, I believe that 
it is better for the school to raise money for 
all extras because pupils are impressed with 
a sense of responsibility, ownership and pro- 
tection that they would not otherwise feel. 

At these meetings, we decided also to have 
school colors. We selected blue and gold. 
‘Bound to Win’’ was chosen for a school 
motto. This wassimple but I liked it because 
even the youngest could understand what it 
meant. AtChristmas time I gave each child a 
pin enameled in yellow on which was printed 
the word ‘‘Winners’’ in blue letters. 

When Closing Night came we carried 
out the plans that we had been formulating 
at these meetings. We decorated our room 
with blue and yellow crepe paper. Our 
marker was over the stage. This was a piece 
made of seeds arranged to form the name 
“Dist. No. 1, Volney, Oswego Co.’’ (our 
school). Under this, on the blackboard was 
our motto made of letters cut from yellow 
cardboard. 

On this eventful night each child wore a 
bow made of blue and yellow ribbon and his 
school pin. The certificates were tied with 
baby ribbon of the school colors. Buttercups 
made pretty, graceful bouquets and were in 
harmony with the scheme. 

The valedictory and salutatory speeches 
were written especially for the occasion. Qur 
song, ‘‘The Blue and Gold’’ was in keeping 
with the school spirit, and while it was being 
sung the little ones wore sashes of blue and 
yellow crepe paper and the older ones carried 
loops of it and made appropriate gestures, 
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The Story of the “Little Brick” 


Both speeches and song were made simple 
so that the youngest might understand them, 
and that they might be well rendered. 
Being so simple the speeches may not be inter- 
esting to all, but they may be helpful to some 
teacher so I will give them. 

These exercises and meetings will, of course, 
make extra work—but it pays. Teachers, 
you will no more hear, ‘‘I hate school,’’ and, ‘‘I 
shall be so glad when the last day of school 
comes.’”’ The last day is looked forward to, 
not as the. last day of a long round of drudgery, 
but as the crowning day of many youthful 


efforts. 
SALUTATORY SPEECH 


Friends and Parents: We, the pupils of District No. 1 
extend to you a most cordial and hearty welcome. 
We assure you that your presence here is an inspira- 
tion to us. 

This is the first year that the rural schools of this 
community have been honored with closing exercises 
of their own. When the plan was adopted there may 
have been some who opposed it, thinking we pupils 
would be so elated over such exercises that we would 
consider ourselves walking encyclopedias of knowl- 
edge; but they need have no such fears. No pupil 
thinks he knows everything because he has earned a 
certificate but it does make us feel that we have ac- 
complished something. 

When we take up advanced work next fall, we shall 
look back to this day and take courage. We shali re- 
member the kindly spirit that prompted you to be 
with us here and feel that upon our Closing Day, we 
were pronounced by our friends fit for advancement. 

Therefore, in behalf of my schoolmates, I not only 
welcome you to our first closing exercises but also 
thank you for the help and encouragement your pres- 
ence gives to us. 


VALEDICTORY SPEECH 


Friends and Parents: To my lot has fallen the duty 
of bidding you good-by. My words of farewell shall 
be few but I trust that you will feel they are sincere. 

We are very glad to have you here this evening and 
we trust you have enjoyed the short time spent with 
us. 

Teacher, schoolmates: We, too, must say good-by, 
for another school year has come to an end. While 
we hail the glad vacation with pleasure, let us not 
forget the pleasant days we have spent here together. 
Let us remember, too, whatever success we have had 
in our work here and take courage; and in all our 
work let us be “Bound to Win.’’ With such a spirit 
we will be ‘‘Winners’’ as our class pins bid us, and 
our lives will be an inspiration to others. 


PROGRAM OF CLOSING EXERCISES 


Song by the School.......... ..44 **You’re Welcome’’ 
MEMMMGIUN Acciacca cocts acaupnecmdameees 
Ye “‘L am Glad I Live Today’’ 


‘ f Ever I See”’ 
MUMAMMO god 0:66 6600 dc ctacddios iy s Dilemma’”’ 


Recitation. . sc igitk haa Rea A Boy’s Troubles’ 
Exercise and Song . Napem aee Gl “' he Rainy Daisies’’ 
De OEE CTC CT ar Teo Cree ‘*My Best Friend’’ 
ERRMSG <4 cacas) 0c0do eeadanteana ‘*A Queer Boy’’ 
aS a oa Waal p sh acaone a areal ‘‘The Shadow Man’”’ 
MMIII 6 5c c0c000~ v0¢ceks ce aadae ‘“‘What Was It ?’’ 
EAR cae) sd op acincediaes seas ‘‘A Little Light’’ 
IN 5a. 50k ss SvaGaohe Renedecnaae ten “Our Flag’ 
PC CRC EET err ‘The Little Housekeepers’’ 
Recitation..... OC eters ere ‘*A Toad’s Toilet’’ 
Flower oe LEPC PRE OT OCCT OTT OP Ey oe 
Recitation... j ‘‘Speaking’’ 
Selection.....  ...+.. ‘Give the Youngsters a Chance’’ 
ad gos) axehs wcaeae eae betes ‘*Songs of Praise’’ 
SRE PINs rcccs Secteccncas ‘*Miss Matilda’s School’’ 
Recitation. ...... Me eT T  eee ‘Little Jack’’ 
VRIOORINU ooecnd: oo esos enbeecncodaed Gedeed 
Song by the School............+. ‘‘The Blue and Gold’”’ 


Remarks by District Superintendent........ 
Presentation of Promotion and Library Certificates 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. SWOPE, Dirnctor of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


peal tochildren. So this month we shall give 
them a Gymnastic Story in which they may 
enact various experiences that they might 
have onafarm. Watch their eyes brighten 
and their (perhaps lagging) attention become 
alert when we picture the trip to them. Tell 
them that they may ride the horses to water, 
watch the chickens and ducks in the barn- 
yard, play in the haymow, swing in the barn! 
And remember that these imaginary experi- 
ences are very real to them while they are 
exercising their bodies, and learning to ex- 
press themselves without self-consciousness— 
all very valuable in the education of the child. 

The success of these stories, of course, will 
depend upon the appeal the teacher is able to 





experience it is to the child, 
who has been kept inside a 
schoolroom for months, to take 
atrip intothe country! Every- 
one who knows children real- 
izes how much such a trip means to them, 
and this is because they are normal individ- 
uals longing for their natural rights—happy 
play in the out-of-doors. Their bodies as well 
as their souls demand outdoor play and we 
teachers must keep the fact evcr in mind. 

If our children live in a city, they will re- 
member with pleasure a visit they have had 
in the country—to Grandfather’s or to 
Auntie’s perhaps. If they live ina small town 
or rural district, they will know more about 
the freedom and unrestraint of country life. make to the children’s imagination; but they 
But whatever the conditions of our school may need not become mechanical in any degree, if 
be, the country, with all its interests, in real- the teacher herself will be enthusiastic and 
ity or in imagination, will make a strong ap-__ vary the story somewhat from day to day. 
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Farm Occupations 
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A VISIT TO THE FARM 


The Story— 

Boys and Girls, | have a surprise for you, 
one which will make you fairly dance for joy 
when I tell you about it. Uncle Bob has in. 
vited us out to his farm for a whole day’s 
visit with him and Aunt Mary. He is to come 
for us in a big hay wagon, and we are to have 
a long joyful day with them, gathering wild 
flowers, watching the windmill, picking ripe 


cherries and watching Aunt Mary make but. 


ter. What could be more fun than this? 
There comes Uncle Bob now, waving to us! 
Isn’t he afine uncle to want to give uss0 
much pleasure? 

Activities and Rhythms— 

1. The wagon drives up for us, and weall 
climb in. Uncle Bob then pulls up the reins, 
and the horses, who must know how eager we 
are to get out into the country, gallop away 
up the road. 


Children’s Sports 
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in ‘‘A Visit to the Farm.”’ 
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NOTE: The two songs on this page are to be used in connection with the Rhythms 


The motions may be taken from the various activities. 
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All stand in aisle and skip or gallop out to 
the yard; form a big circle. 

9, We see beauti ful wild flowers along the 
wad, and Uncle Bob lets us climb out and 
gather some. We shall take them to Aunt 
yary for her table. 

form a ‘‘basket’”’ by curving the left arm. 
stoop and pick imaginary flowers on ‘‘One;”’ 
smell them, on ‘“‘Two;’’ place in ‘‘basket,’’ on 
“three.” This is a pretty rhythmic exercise. 
Use three-part music. 

3 We drive on to the farm. 

Face forward in the circle, hold reins end 

p several times around the circle. 

4, We arrive at the farm and skip to the 
barn. . 

Skip once around the ring. 

5, Wejump on the hay which the men have 
stored in the mows for the horses. 

Stand, raise arms on ‘‘One;’’ jump, landing 
on balls of feet, on ‘‘Two.’’ Repeat several 


times. 











Jumping Rope 


6. There is a big rope swing in the barn 
and each one gets a turn at it. 

Stand facing inside the circle. Place right 
foot forward. In time to music all push an 
imaginary swing. Waltz time is good for 
this or two-part music may be used. 

7. Uncle Bob is now watering the horses, 
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So we go out to watch them drink. We imitate 
the arms of the big windmill as they turn. 
Each child has a partner and they stand 
with, backs together, right arms raised 
obliquely sidewise, upward, left arms down- 


' ward. The arms are moved slowly up and 


down until the positions are changed, moving 
in time to slow two-part music. This is a 
good arm exercise and an effective rhythm 
game as well. (A ‘‘Windmill Song’’ suitable 
for this exercise was published in June, 1914.) 

8. What beautiful white chickens and ducks 
Aunt Mary has! She tells us we may feed 
them. We are given a pan with grain in it, 
and all the chickens come flocking quickly 
about us. 

Curve the left arm for the pan, scatter 
grain with the righthand. Dothisinrhythm, 
using three-part music. (A pretty little song 
appropriate for this exercise was published 
in June, 1914.) 


(Continued on page 70) 


Number Seven Flanagan 


“| viewed their first-born, their 
} hearts swelled with pride, and 
ay with good old Irish enthusiasm 
they called in the neighbors 
and ate and drank to his last- 
inghealth and happiness. With a degree less 
of exuberance they welcomed the next comer, 
and with each succeeding year as another 
plate was laid on the kitchen table, and the 
high chair was taken from Patrick and given 
to Peter, and then, in turn, to Catherine, 
Nora, Mamie and Paul, their interest in these 
yearly occasions waned. 

To Mrs. Flanagan, bent double over a 
washtub, which, like the fabled pitcher, never 
grew empty, the ways of Providence were in- 
scrutable. Why should poor people have so 
many mouths to feed, while rich folks, like 
the Berkimers, could spend their money on 
imported French poodles? Enough was 
enough; hence, when poor little number seven 
opened his cavernous mouth and uttered a 
wail of protest at being thrust into such a cold 
and forbidding world, he met with scant sym- 
pathy from Mrs. Flanagan, whose mother- 
love was chilled by harassing care. A hus- 
band who drank, seven children under ten, 
anda load of debt had sharpened a temper 
hone too good at the best. Mrs. Flanagan 
was getting tired of babies, and this last one 
was the worst in the lot, showing even in the 
cradle a degree of pugnacity which boded ill 
for his future career. 

When the Flanagan baby was christened, 
he Wore no new robe embroidered with pains- 
taking care, but a little dress handed down by 
thenextelder. When kind old Father O’Grady 
asked the name of the child, Mrs. Flanagan’s 
tyes Snapped and she replied with chill brev- 
ity, “Numl.er Seven Flanagan.” 

he priest’s eyes widened, and he almost 
whispered, ‘‘Number Seven?’’ 

‘Yes, Number Seven,” repeated Mrs. Flan- 
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agan firmly. ‘‘If there’s to be more I can’t 
afford to give them names—I’!! just number 
them.’’ 

Father O’Grady was old and wise, so he 
said nothing further just then, but when he 
christened the child he pronounced a name 
with fervent emphasis; ‘‘Michael Flanagan.’’ 
The by-standers heard Mrs. Flanagan mutter 
defiantly, ‘‘Number Seven!’’ and, in spite of 
the gentle old priest’s influence, the youngest 
Flanagan was seldom called anything else 
but Number Seven. 

When Number Seven was five years old he 
was sent to school, mainly to keep him out of 
the way at home. Even at this tender age he 
had won a nickname properly descriptive of 
his chief characteristic. Throughout the 
length of Water street he was known as 
‘“‘Hammer-fist Flanagan,’’ and was proud of 
his title. His first teachers found him pre- 
cocious to a degree. At the ageof six he had 
walloped to the queen’s taste every boy in his 
class, had thrown one teacher into nervous 
prostration and driven out asecond. As to 
books—well, he learned his letters one ata 
time, well driven in with ashingle. Ink he 
disdained to use for any other purpose than 
painting the apron-strings of demure little 


’ maidens or tattooing his own redoubtable fists. 


About half of each school year found Num- 
ber Seven loose upon the streets, expelled for 
misconduct, and, as to his mind this was a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, he be- 
came expert in devising schemes which might 
lead to expulsion. Atten, Number Seven was 
the Holy Terror of the town, pointed out with 
shuddering pride as one of the interesting 
sights of the village. 

In all his dark career there was but one re- 
deeming light—Number Seven attended mass 
regularly and went through all the genuflex- 
ions with an air of conscious rectitude which 
would have deceived the very elect. The only 
one of his brothers and sisters with whom he 


lived at comparative peace was Nora, his 
sickly sister. So it happened that he was 
always placed between her and his mother 
while in church. In a niche between the 
windows stood a beautiful image of the Virgin, 
holding the infant Christ, and on this Num- 
ber Seven’s eyes rested usually in speechless 
admiration, 

‘*Ain’t she pretty?’’ he whispered to Nora. 

‘*S-sh,’’ was the devout whisper. ‘‘Yes, 
but she’s not to be gawped at—why, she’s 
religion!’’ 

Number Seven, quarrelsome, pugnacious, 
unprincipled fighter as he was, had one weak 
spot in his armor—that was his admiration 
for beautiful women. 

At the age of ten Number Seven was still 
in the first grade. What little smattering of 
learning he acquired grew dim during his 
enforced vacations. School supervisors hinted 
darkly at the Reformatory, but sti!l the Ham- 
mer-fist lurked about the nooks and crannies 
of Water Street. 

When he heard that a new teacher was to 
take the first grade for the ensuing year, he 
became suddenly curious to see how long he 
could stay in school under her regime, and 
enrolled for the fifth time in the primer class. 
Large for his age, with arms and fists of 
hardened steel, he looked a veritable Goliath 
among the little tots in Grade One, and struck 
a chill to the heart of Miss Gladden as she 
caught sight of him the first day. 

Miss Gladden, however, was a new type to 
Number Seven, and he eyed her with distinct 
approval. Her light hair curled cozily about 
her ears, her little tip-tilted nose gave her a 
guileless air, and between her parted lips 
shone a tooth of pure gold. The glitter of 
this gold tooth hypnotized young Flanagan, 
and he found himself devising schemes to 
make her laugh and show it. For the first 
time in his experience he had found someone 
who could smile at his impishness. 
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He called her ‘‘Putty-face’’ among his boon 
companions, and openly boasted that she 
couldn’t lick him if she tried. ‘‘Them little 
white paddies 0’ hers couldn’t lick nobody,’’ 
he boasted. ‘‘She’llhave to get the principal 
to tackle me; I ain’t her size.’’ 

The first week of school passed, and Miss 
Gladden’s smiling eyes began to grow thought- 
ful. Back in the corner of her schoolroom sat 
twenty horse-power of malicious energy ready 
to explode at any moment. She knew that 
she must deflect it, or be submerged when the 
crash came. 

‘‘Michael,’’ she said softly one evening, 
just as school was dismissed, ‘‘don’t you want 
to go to the ball game with me? The Man- 
chester Sox are going to play the Red Slogans 
down in the Poindexter field.”’ 

Number Seven’s eyes widened withsurprise. 

“TD” you know it costs twinty-five cints?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘Yes,’’ replied the teacher gently. ‘‘I’ve 
the money right here.’’ 

In awkward embarrassment at being so near 
the lady with the gold tooth, but fired with 
enthusiasm at the idea of seeing a game from 
the bleachers instead of through a knot-hole, 
Number Seven alternated between loquacity 
and deep, painful silences as they wended 
their way to the field. 

When they reached the ticket window, with 
rare discretion, Miss Gladden gave him the 
two quarters and allowed him to purchase the 
grand-stand tickets. They entered and found 
seats with difficulty, for the game was already 
in progress. 

Number Seven wasinhis glory. With wild 
excitement he shouted and cheered, occasion- 
ally giving vent to his disapproval of weak 
plays by cat-calls and howls of derision. 
When the Red Slogans won by a score of 9 to 
0, his excitement overflowed and he shrieked 
himself hoarse. 

On the way home the guileless, gold-toothed 
one asked with seeming indifference, ‘‘Do you 
play ball yourself, Michael?’’ 

“‘Nope; ain’t got no money for a bat-an’- 
ball. A good ball costs a lot 0’ money.”’ 

‘‘Would you play if you had a league ball 
and abat?”’ asked Miss Gladden suggestively. 

‘‘Well I sh’d worry,”’ was his brief reply. 

“If I give you a fine ball, bat, and glove, 
will you be a good boy in school and study?’’ 
she asked, with a Delilah smile. 

A struggle went on in the soul of Samson. 
Should he part with his glory for a woman’s 
smile? 

‘‘Come up to my house and let me show you 
the ball and bat,’’ added Delilah seductively. 

Samson fell. 

A few minutes later, with covetous eyes, 
Number Seven was handling a glistening new 
bat, pinching a ball of the hardness of adamant, 
testing a glove of padded richness. 

“If you take them, you know, the only thing 
I’ll ask in return will be your good behavior. 
In case you give me trouble in school I’ll have 
to take them again,’’ she admonished. 

. “T’ll be keerful,’’ he said, exultingly swing- 
ing the bat in dangerous proximity to her 
nose. 

Number Seven, commonly called Hammer- 
fist, from that time ceased to be a worry in 


school. No one could understand why, and 
when Miss Gladden was asked she simply 
smiled and said nothing. 

Furthermore, Number Seven began to learn 
to read, learning more in one month than he 
had before in five years. The curious-minded 
failed to notice that as he went home each 
night, under his arm, instead of the regula- 
tion primer, was a copy of Hoyle. 

‘‘Michael,’’ asked Miss Gladden in the 
arithmetic class, ‘‘if Philadelphia has a score 
of 16 and Baltimore has 14, how many more 
points must Baltimore make to catch up with 
Philadelphia?”’ 

‘‘Dead easy; she’d have to scratch up 2,’’ 
replied Number Seven. 

Miss Gladden learned from a shy confession 
of Number Seven’s that he had been made 
Captain of the Firecrackers. 

‘‘Want y’ to come and see a game,’’ he 
added shamefacedly. 

“‘T’ll wait till your team plays the Juvenile 
Indians,’’ she said cordially, ‘‘then I'll 
come.”’ 

In school from this time on things pro- 
ceeded so cheerfully that other members of 
the faculty began to be jealous of Miss Glad- 
den’s conquest. The principal even called her 
aside and asked humbly, ‘‘How ever did you 
do it? Did you drug him?”’’ 

‘‘Pedagogy is a profound science,’’ was her 
non-committal reply. 

-It was early in April that Number Seven 
called one evening at Miss Gladden’s board- 
ing-place. She was at supper and invited him 
to sit down too, but he remained standing, 
whirling his ragged cap round and round. 
With inward amusement she noted his hair, 
plastered down to his forehead, and the 
boundary line where the cleaned portion of 
his face met the virgin soil. It was evident 
that Number Seven had made a toilet before 
this important evening call. 

‘‘A pleasant evening?’ she inquired con- 
versationally. 

Flanagan, like the epic, plunged at once 
into the midst of affairs. 

‘‘Sat’day the Firecrackers are going to 
murder the Juv’nile Indians,’’ he remarked 
succintly. 

“‘Oh, how grand!’’ exclaimed Miss Gladden 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘Where’s the game to be 
given? I want to go.’’ 

“In that there vacant lot down there this 
side o’ Tim Murphy’s saloon.’’ 

‘*All right, Michael, thank you ever so much 
for telling me. I'll be glad to come. When 
will the game be called, and what’s the ad- 
mission?’’ 


‘‘Game’s to be called at two sharp, and. 


here’s a compl’mentry at’ll let you by,’’ re- 
plied Flanagan with suppressed pride. 

Miss Gladden took the greasy card he handed 
her and never even smiled as she saw the 
inscription: 

““Admitt one lady with gold toothe.’’ 

“‘T’ll be there, Michael, without fail, and, 
here, let me give you a mascot.’? As she 
spoke she unclasped the gold pin from her 
collar and fastened it in the boy’s ragged coat. 
“It’s an Irish shamrock,’’ she explained, 
‘‘and will be sure to bring you good luck.’’ 

‘If you’re there we’ll lick ’em all right, all 
right,’’ he half whispered, and then bolted for 
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the gate, whistling ‘‘There’ll be a hot time” 
in a minor key. 

Miss Gladden looked after him with gj; 
ingeyes. ‘‘He’s just a grand littleold scout” 
she said aloud. 

The day of the great game was ideal, yj, 
Gladden put on a white flannel suit With 
flaming red tie, the colors of the Firecracker 
being red and white, and started off cheer}; 
to the game. 

It did not disconcert her in the least to fing 
that she was the only adult in the midst of 
crowd of hoodlums. They were perfect) 


’ courteous to her, whether because of the rej 


tie, or from fear of Hammer-fist Flanagay 
who was ostentatiously interested in her je. 
fort, she did not try to decide. Numb 
Seven found her a seat on an inverted beg. 
keg, which he had gallantly covered with a 
old Sunday supplement. 

The game started with wild enthusiasm, 
and presently Miss Gladden found herseit 
hoarse from much shouting. She found her. 
self heartily in accord with a little Irish girl 
beside her, who characterized Flanagan's 
batting as ‘‘some classy.’’ 

In spite of the Firecrackers’ expert play. 
ing, the score remained close clear to the 
last inning. Then came the crisis. Number 
Seven Flanagan was at the bat. With 
anxious eyes, Miss Gladden watched the 
swirling, curving ball as it flew across the 
diamond. Flanagan’s bat rose, a delicate 
touch, and the ball bounded back in a curve 
of beauty. He started torun. Miss Gladden 
held her breath. A roaring came in her ears, 
and she was not conscious until later that 
she had climbed up on the keg and ha 
shrieked like a calliope: ‘‘Go it, Flanagan, 
go it! Do it for my sake, Flanagan!”’ 

‘‘Home run! the game’s ours!”’ shrilled 
the Firecrackers. 

Weak and panting for breath Miss Gladden 
sank upon the keg. 

Flanagan, his face a flaming poppy color, 
was being lifted tenderly from the ground 
where he had slid at full length to touch the 
goal. His team crowded around him, defer- 
entially contending for the honor of wiping 
the mud from his torn trousers. 

As she came up to congratulate Flanagan, 
Miss Gladden was conscious of feeling a bit 
envious of his success—it was so glorious. 
‘It was a great game,’’ she said radiantly, 
‘“‘the finest I ever saw, Michael.’’ 

“Oh rather,’’ said Number Seven mod: 
estly, ‘‘They’re an easy bunch to lick—that 
Pat Mulligan pitches like a girl.’’ 

Miss Gladden went home in a thoughtful 
frame of mind. ‘‘In years to come,” she 
mused, ‘‘Michael Flanagan will be a fore 
in the world—he has the spirit that wins. 
As for me—in my schoolroom 1’1] grow old 
and tired, and the world will forget that I 
ever lived. Is it worth it?’’ 

The next day as Michael Flanagan sat be- 
tween his mother and sister Nora at hig 
mass, his eye remained glued upon the Vit- 
gin’s face. ‘‘Ain’t she pretty ?’’ whispered 
Nora ecstatically. ‘‘I could sit and gawp # 
her till I died, if it wasn’t so bold-like.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, ’’ said Number Seven 
judicially, ‘‘Ste’d look better to me, tm 
a-thinking, if she had a gold tooth.” 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


| MARTNA FELLER KING 
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The Story of Proserpina 


HEN the first tiny shoots begin 
~ to poke their dainty green 
noses up through the warm 
old earth, boys and girls and, 
yes, the animals too, begin to 
sniff and their blood begins to 
tingle. Then Sir Sunshine, Lord Blue Jay and 
Master Robin announce, ‘‘Spring is here!’’ 

Just such stirring things have happened 
right near us lately, and today I am going 
to tell you about a time when it was spring 
and summer all the time, until, one day 
something happened, and then we had to 
divide our summer-time with some one else. 
This is how it all came about. 

There was once a little girl named Proser- 
pina who lived with her mother in a dear 
little cottage very near to the sea. 

Now Proserpina’s mother was different 
from most little girls’ mothers. She was 
Goddess of the Harvests. That means that 
she made the farmers’ seeds grow, and made 
the apples ripen, and she even made little 
girls’ flower beds bright and pretty. All the 
world loved her and called her Mother Ceres. 

One day, when the sun came out very 
bright and warm, Mother Ceres had to go a 
long, long way from the little cottage to help 
some farmers. She loved her little girl and 
disliked leaving her alone; but Proserpina 
promised to go no farther than the beach, so 
her mother kissed her good-by and drove 
away. 

Proserpina ran down to the beach where 





BY HAZEL HELEN CROSBY 


she called to the sea nymphs to come up out 
of the water and play with her. They came 
bouncing up with the frothy waves and 
brought lovely pink sea shells, long stemmed 
lilies and wonderful green sea-weed to their 
little playmate. 

They played together until suddenly Pros- 
erpina spied some beautiful flowers in the 
meadow close by. She told the sea nymphs 
to wait for her while she ran to gather the 
flowers. 

When she reached the flowers that she had 
seen from the beach they did not seem so 
fresh and pretty so she strayed on farther 
and came upon the most exquisite roses and 
violets. She soon had her apron brimming: 
full and was ready to return to the sea 
nymphs, when she looked around and there, 
right back of ‘her, she saw the most won- 
drously beautiful flower-covered bush! She 
thought that she must have that bush for her 
own garden at home, so she held her apron 
of flowers tightly with one hand and with 
her other hand pulled and pulled until the 
bush came out of the ground. 

Proserpina looked at the hole the bush had 
made. How big it seemed! To her astonish- 
ment it kept growing wider and wider and 
deeper and deeper, until there seemed no 
bottom to it at all! Then there came a 
rumbling and a roaring that seemed to shake 
the earth! It sounded like the turning of 
great chariot wheels and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs! 
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Proserpina Calling the Sea Nymphs to Come and Play with Her 


By means of carbon paper or a hectograph, a tracing and color card may be made from this 
picture for use with the story. 


The sound grew louder and louder ani 
came nearer and nearer, and suddenly befoy, 
Proserpina could move, two huge, Snorting 
black horses came dashing out of the hole 
and behind them was drawn a golden chariot 
all glittering with diamonds! In the charig, 
stood the biggest, darkest, saddest looking 
man Proserpina had ever seen! 

She looked at him, spell-bound. He leaped 
from the chariot, snatched Proserping up 
into his arms, jumped back into the chariot, 
picked up the reins and shouted to his horses 
to be on their way! 

On and on they rode over hills and valleys 
and plains, across deserts and through way. 
ing fields of grain. Proserpina cried out for 
her mother until her poor little voice was 
almost screamed away, but Ceres was too far 
away. 

Faster and faster went the horses, They 
had taken a road that began to grow gloomy 
and dark. It led through great rocks and 
over precipices and the sound of the chariot 
wheels as they rolled along was like peals of 
thunder that echoed and re-echoed through 
the deep caverns. 

The sun shone no more. The air grew 
damp and Proserpina could not see where 
they were going. Suddenly the great horses 
stopped! A light shone, and Proserpina saw 
that they were in front of two big pillars 
that formed a gateway. 

A huge dog leaped to greet his master, 
and what do you think he looked like? 

Instead of having one head, he had three 
heads! And his tail! Why, it was a great 
fire-spitting dragon that kept wagging and 
wagging! 

Proserpina was so frightened that she 
cried out, but the big man petted her and 
told her that Cerebus, for that was the dog’s 
name, would only hurt people who tried to 
get away from his palace. 

Then, boys and girls, the man told Proser- 
pina who he was, and who do you think he 
was? 

He was King Pluto, and he owned all of 
the gold and silver and precious stones in 
the ground. His palace was lighted with 
the light of diamonds and rubies, but there 
was no sunshine, no flowers, and no little 
girls, and that was why he had taken dear 
little Proserpina. 

Poor Proserpina wanted to go home and 
she cried and cried. She would not eat even 
a bite of the lovely things King Pluto’s cook 
made for her. 

Now, the day King Pluto had taken Proser- 
pina, Mother Ceres came home late, am 
when she did not find her little girl she was 
terribly frightened. She ran down to the 
beach and asked the sea nymphs where 
Proserpina had gone, and they told her she 
had not come back to them from the meadow. 

What in the world should Mother Ceres 


do? She ran back to her cottage to get@ 


torch, for it was getting dark. Then she 
went to every house, but alas! no one h 
(Continued on page 72) 
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H. M. Germ 
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A Story for the Teacher to Read to a Class in Hygiene 


BY C. CASE, State Normal School, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ADDIE had the toothache. 
ef Mother had gone away ona 








m4 









A A J) Xk ie 
M ARE Sop) Visit and there was no one to 
4 V3 comforthim. His father and 


s SEES the big boys told him to go to 
WANES SS bed and he would feel better, 
yo to bed Laddie went. ; 

His room was away upstairs and the littie 
poy was lonely. A big slice of moonlight lay 
on his bed. Laddie, there in his little bed, 
joked around, for he had nothing to do but 
think. 

He wondered what it was that caused his 
toothache, and he wished that the pain would 
stop. Sometimes he thought that he could 
feel something inside the tooth kicking and 
dancing. Laddie thought that he would like 
to cry, but he knew no good would come of 
crying, because he had tried it often before; 
“and, besides,’’ he said aloud, ‘‘there would 
be no one here to see me and feel sorry if I 
should ery.”’ 

“ld be here,’’ said a strange voice near 
him. 

Laddie almost jumped out of his bed, for he 
thought he was alone. He quickly raised up 
and looked around. On the foot of his bed 
was a curious looking little creature with a 
big round body, short legs and arms, and very 
square jaws. 

“Who are you?’’ Laddie managed to ask 
after he had looked the stranger over. 

“My name is H. M. Germ, and I am well 
known by the majority of smart people.’’ And 
with this brief introduction Mr. H. M. Germ 
crossed his legs and looked very important. 

“I never heard of you,”’ said the little boy. 
“Of course you didn’t,’’ laughed the Germ. 
“I didn’t expect you to know me. I am 
known only by very learned folks, as I re- 
marked before. ’’ 

“Iam in the third grade,’’ said Laddie with 
asmuch pride and dignity as a ten-year-old 
could call forth. 

“Oh, my! thatis nothing,’’ said the Germ, 
with a wave of his arm. ‘‘The man who 
traveled with me had been through two or 
three colleges, so you see I am in the habit 
of associating with folks who are really 
educated, ”? 

Laddie was looking at him with wide open 
tyes. Hedid not see how anybody could care 
loassociate with such an odd-looking creature. 

‘Do people like you?’ he asked after a 

pause, 
_ “Now that is rather a delicate question, but 
itdoes not worry memuch. I can say this for 
myself, that the better people know me the 
less they like me, that is one thing I have to 
brag about. ”” 

‘T don’t think that is anything to brag 
oh said Laddie before he thought. He 
id not intend to hurt the Germ’s feelings. 

at is because you do not understand me. 
ou and I—,”? the Germ stopped suddenly 
and began to tremble, 
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‘‘What is the matter?”’ asked Laddie, look- 
ing all around. 

“Oh, nothing much. 
toothbrush over there.’’ 
pale. 

‘Well, you did, I suppose. Mine is there, 
but why on earth are you afraid of that?’’ in- 
quired the puzzled boy. 

“‘A toothbrush gave me an awful fright 
one day and I have felt uncomfortable in the 
presence of one ever since.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me,”’ said Laddie, ‘‘but wii! you 
tell me your name again?’’ 

‘You have my pardon, sir, and my full 
name is H. M. Germ.’’ 

‘*‘What is H. M. for?’’ 

The Germ turned his head sidewise and 
thought for a moment, looking at the little 
boy out of the corner of one eye, then he said, 
‘It means Highly Magnified. You do not un- 
derstand that, because I am not sure that 1 do 
myself, but if I should tell you the whole story 
of my life, then you might have an idea.”’ 

“‘Oh, please tell me the story of your life. 
I love to hear stories,’’ begged Laddie, 
straightening up. 

‘‘Once upon a time, then,’’ began the Germ 
slowly, ‘‘when I was very small, I was just a 
tiny piece of candy.’’ 

At this Laddie opened his mouth wide as 
if to say something and the Germ leaned for- 
ward and looked at him. 

‘“‘That makes me homesick,’’ he remarked 
quickly. 

‘‘What?’”’ inquired Laddie. 

‘“‘Why, what but seeing the inside of your 
mouth? Please keep it closed if you don’t 
want me to shed tears. You see,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I used to live in a place like that. 
It was ages ago when I was very small—just 
a tiny piece of candy that could sit on a pin’s 
point. There are not many people who begin 
life in that way and I am rather proud of my 
origin. Now, were you ever a bit of candy?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ boasted Laddie, ‘‘Mother used to 
call me a sugar lump.”’ 

“Oh, that is a different thing entirely. As 
I was saying, I was very small and lived for 
many days away down between two teeth in 
a boy’s mouth, and I was so quiet that nobody 
knew I was about. But one day I had an 
awful fright. A toothbrush nearly found 
me! It came close and tried to carry me off 
and oh, I was so frightened for a minute or 
two! Butsoon I forgot it, because something 
strange was happening to me. You have 
heard of worms turning into butterflies, I sup- 
pose, and of tadpoles turning into frogs?”’ 

Laddie nodded. 

‘‘Well, I began turning into something. 
Little arms and legs began to push out from 
my body, and my mouth grew larger and 
larger. 1 felt hungry and wanted to eat all 
the time. I began on one of the teeth that I 
was leaning against. I know you think that 
is a rather strange diet, but you see I was so 


I thought I saw a 
The Germ was very 


hungry that I had to eat that tooth or starve 
to death. So I ate and ate—a little at a time 
to be sure. My teeth were so sharp that I 
could bite even the hard tooth. I was grow- 
ingallthetime. Finally I found myself deep 
down in that tooth. I had a nice big place to 
live in and was happy and contented but —”’ 

Here H. M. Germ paused and looking ab- 
sently around, wiped a tear off his cheek. 

‘*l’m sorry,’’ murmured the little boy, ‘‘ but 
please go on.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ sighed the Germ, ‘“One day I felt 
an awful shock and the next minute I found 
the tooth, my home and myself lying on a 
table, and I heard a voice near me saying, 
‘Now, my little man, you won’t be bothered 
with the toothache any more.’ I was worried, 
I can tell you. Then I heard people all around 
me talking. They were saying something 
about children and toothbrushes, but I did 
not fully understand them then. Next I was 
put on a piece of glass and made into a pic- 
ture and [ heard them say that I was a ‘Highly 
Magnified Germ.’ I was just the size you see 
me now.’’ 

“IT am afraid 1 don’t understand,”’ said 
Laddie when the Germ paused to change his 
position. 

But the latter did not seem to hear him and 
went on talking. 

‘*T then started to travel with a very learned 
man. He showed me to the people in the 
moving picture shows. I did not like this at 
all. It began to be such a monotonous exist- 
ence, and, besides, he told them such horrid 
things about me. He said that I caused 
people to have toothache. Of course that is 
true, but I grew tired of hearing him say it 
day after day, and there I had to stand in that 
picture while the man talked and everybody 
stared at me. One night I jumped right 
down out of that picture and ran and ran 
until I was faraway. That is my story and 
here I am now.”’ 

When H. M. Germ had stopped talking 
Laddie looked at him curiously, then he said, 
‘IT am afraid I don’t like you if you make 
people have toothache. Why do you do it?” 

“It is my life work and all I know how to 
do,’’ replied the Germ seriously. 

‘‘How very unfortunate,’’ said Laddie. 
‘*Are you hungry ?’’ 

‘“‘Hungry!’’ exclaimed the Germ, ‘‘I am 
about to starve, so I must be off.’’? And with 
that he jumped off the footboard of the bed. 
As he did so his eyes fell on the hated object 
and his hair stood on end. 

‘‘What is the matter?”’ asked Laddie. 

“That horrid toothbrush!’’ gasped the 
Germ, and ran toward the window. 

‘‘Wait a minute!”’ called the little boy 

But H. M. Germ was gone. 





Better than grandeur, better than gold, 

Than rank or title, a hundred-fold, 

Is a healthy body. and a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please. 
—Alexander Smart. 
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CHO CHO SAN, THE JAPANESE GIRL 


This is the most difficult of the posters given. Cho 
Cho San wears a pink flowered kimona with pink 
bands and sash. Her paper parasol is gay with pink 
and green. Her hair and the tips of the parasol are 
Jet black, The stork has yellow-orange eye, bill and 
leg. Make the lower wing and tail black. Paint the 
leaves and petals A A green, and the centers of lilies 
orange. Use a light gray to show shadows on the 
lilies, For background use biue wall-paper. Cut the 
ass on which sits Cho Cho San from green. Draw 
ky line and ripples with soft pencil. Keep colors 

ght and outline all heavily. As many lilies and pads 

Y be used as desired.—Bess BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 
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A Little Boy of Early California 


Part II 


Jose, the Indian 
shepherd boy, was 
watching a flock 
of the mission 
sheep on the edge 
of the mesa. He 
was stirring rest- 
lessly about and 
scanning the dis- 
tance on all sides. 
The quiet life of 
a mission shep- 
herd did not suit 
him very well. A 
short time before 
he had been a wild 
Indian roaming where he would. But now he 
had become a neophyte and been baptized and 
must do what the holy fathers thought it best 
for him to do. 

Far along the bank of the river he saw a 
moving black speck. Was it a wolf or a coy- 
ote? Slowly it came nearer, and lonely Jose 
could have shouted with joy, for he saw that 
it was a boy. 

But such a little boy and walking so wearily! 
Indeed, poor little Antonio could hardly drag 
one foot after theother. The gay little scarlet 
jacket trimmed with silver braid and the small 
trousers of green velvet were spotted, stained 
and torn. His hands and face were so 
scratched and covered with berry stains and 
dirt that it was impossible to tell from their 
color whether he was an Indian or a white 
boy. ; 

Witn genuine kindness Jose cared for and 
comforted him, and fed him with the larger 
part of his own lunch of atole, or ground bar- 
ley. But, faithful young neophyte that he 
was, he never thought of 
taking the little lost boy to 











Manipulating the Tin Pipe 
Hand-Organ 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH : 


of it. But he took nothing out of it. In- 
stead, he took hold of a handle that stuck out 
from it and turned it round and round. And 
then the box began to sing—oh, most wonder- 
ful songs! It was like nothing else we had 
ever heard before. 

‘*At first we were afraid and fell down on 
the ground in terror. But the father-with- 
the-long-robe told us to have no fear, that the 
sounds were holy music. It was praise to the 
Great Spirit that the wonderful box was sing- 
ing. Then he gave us sweets, and told us he 
had come among: us to teach us the willof the 
Great Spirit. 

‘‘We liked the sweets, and we wanted to 
hear the wonderful singing box some more, 
and so we told the white father that he and 
his company might stay if they would let us 
hear the wonderful box sing every day. And 
we helped them build their houses, and they 
baptized us with holy water and now we are 
their children and must do what they say.’’ 

‘‘Can I hear the wonderful box sing?’’ asked 
Antonio eagerly. 

“Yes, tomorrow is a festa and théy will 
make it sing for us. You shall go with me to 
the chapel and hear it,’’ promised Jose. 

When the chapel dome showed black against 
the golden sunset sky Jose drove his sheep 
back to the mission corral, leading little An- 
tonio by the hand. If he had understood how 
anxious white fathers and mothers are to 
know the whereabouts of their little boys he 
would have taken him at once to the padre, 
who would have sent word to theranch. But 
the Indian boys were used to roaming far and 
wide, and their parents never worried. It did 
not occur to Jose to do anything with the small 
rancher except keep him with him all night. 
Antonio enjoyed it. He had never before 


eaten anything that tasted so good as Jose’, 
supper of frijoles or beans, except, indeed, his 
dinner of atole, and he nestled down begid. 
his new friend, on his bed of pulled grass, in 
the Indian boy’s quarters as happy as a king 

It seemed only a very little while before 
Jose shook him to waken him, and it was 
really before daybreak. 

““Come,”’ said Jose. ‘‘We must go to mass 
and after that we shall be given our bregk. 
fast.’’ 

Antonio, half asleep, stumbled more than 
once as they crossed the square court gyr. 
rounded on three sides with the mission build- 
ings, but Jose pulled him steadily forward, 

“‘Come on,”’ he said. ‘‘If we don’t hurry 
we shall be late and the padre is angry with 
late ones.’’ . 

He was, indeed. Two or three sleepy men. 
bers of his flock tried to conceal their tard- 
iness from him by slipping in at a little side 
door after the mass had begun, but he stopped 
and giared at them in the midst of the solemn 
service. 

‘“‘T shall have that door walled up,” he 
muttered. 

After mass they all trooped to the door of 
the great mission kitchen, where each one 
was given a bowl of atole for breakfast. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Jose when it was well over, 
‘*you shall hear the wonderful music box.” 

For in honor of the festival the good fathers 
had promised to play every tune in it to the 
assembled people. 

Every Indian on the premises gathered in 
the chapel, and their faces were very eager as 
they listened for the wonderful music to begin. 

“‘This,’’ said the holy father gravely as he 
began to turn the crank, ‘‘is ‘Adeste Fidelis.’” 

The joyful old Christmas hymn floated up 
to the rafters, which were 
painted in diamond-shaped 





the mission until his day’s 
work was over. Instead, he 
told him stories to amuse 
him. He told him how the 
good Catholic fathers first 
came to this Indian country 
to establish a mission among 
them. 

“They stopped right 
there,’’ he said, pointing to 
where the mesa was crown- 
ed by the little cluster of 
mission buildings, the chap- 
el lifting its tower and dome 
against the biue California 
sky. ‘‘They stopped there 
and my people went out to 
see them, but they had not 
yet made up their minds 
whether they would kill the 
white strangers or let them 
stay. Then the father-with- 
the-long-robe unstraped a 
most curious box from the 
back of the mule they were 

















patterns ef red, yellow, 
white and blue. The father 
who manipulated this quaint 
tin pipe hand-organ held in 
one hand a sheet of paper 
bearing the names of all 
the selections it played. 
“‘This,’’ he said as he be- 
gan a second, ‘‘is ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis.’’? But atthe third ° 
selection he announced sim- 
ply, “This is Number 
Three.”’ 
Jose nudged Antonio. 
‘Now you will hear the best 
thing the wonderful musi¢ 
box can play,’’ he whisper 
ed. ‘‘It is what we all love 
the best. If we had our 
wish, we would hear just 
this all the time and n0 
other.’ 
M Scarcely was the tune 
ny struck up when heads he- 
c gan to nod and bodies to 








leading, and we waited to 
see what he would take out 





A California Mission 


Tracing and coloring cards to be used with this lesson may be made with a hectograph. 


sway in time to its rhythm. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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4 
of eves or the young birds. But she robbed 
Uncle Charles’s hen-coop once too often for her 
own good for Uncle Charles captured and sold 
her but kept her baby for a pet. 

At first mamma kept Ringtail in the big box 
in the kitchen. But he was so tame that soon 
he was allowed to go about as he pleased. It 
did not take long for the big raccoon to make 
friends with Paul. He would run to him when- 
ever he saw him, for he learned that the little 
boy often had nuts and other goodies in his 
pocket. The picture shows Ringtail teasing for 
Paul’s candy. [am sure he will vet it. 

Rinetail was not always good. Once he 
climbed on papa’s knee, stuck his paw in papa’s 
pocket, pulled out his glasses and threw them 
on the floor, breaking them. But Paul said he 
did not mean to be naughty. 

The little boy grew to love his queer pet so 
dearly that at last Uncle Charles gave Ringtail 
to him for his very own. Paul thought he was 
much nicer than a dog, and he was never lonely 
with such a jolly playmate. 
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Paul’s Queer Playmate 
By Lyle Ward Sanderson 











This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson, 
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The Board of Public Works of Just Right Town 


A Conclusion of the Doings of the Little Citizens in Building a Model Town 


wei Citizens of Just Right 


Town 
Had a city park so fine 
That everybody went to it, 





The park stretched out along the shore, 
With bathing beach and trees; 

In summer it was nice and cool 
Because of the lake breeze. 

Hard roads there were all through the park, 
And handsome gardens too; 

A big conservatory, where 
line flowers one might view. 





“A City Park so Fine” “2 =. 


There was a big aquarium 
Where fish both great and small 

Swam quietly in pretty tanks, 
Behind a clear glass wall. 

A deep bear-pit there was where bears 
Walked up and down all day; 

And in the park were ponies 
And pony-carts so gay. 

There were strange birds and animals, 
And others not a few; 

The Just Right children could learn much 
From Just Right’s City Zoo. 

The Just Right Board of Public Works 
Of this Park took the care; 

And printed ‘‘B. P. W.’’ on 
All implements used there. 

The Just Right Board of Public Works 
Were busy every day; 

They kept the Park all clean and neat, 
And swept off each road-way. 

But this was not the only work 
That this Board had to do; 

They kept the street in good repair 
And made the crossings new. 

They looked about to see if all 
The sewers were open, free 

From mud and leaves, and that has made 
The drainage good, you see. 

When pavements new were laid in town, 
They were inspected, too, 

And this was always just the task 
The Board of Works must do. 


Out on the street-car line. 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


Banana skins and paper scraps 
And ev’ry rag and bone. 


The Citizens of Just Right town 
Had made a little rule, 

And posted it up everywhere 
In office, store and school. 





The Mayor of Just Right Town 


Whene’er the city bridges were 
Out of repair, why, then, 

The Board of Public Works took hold 
And fixed them up again. 


And likewise with the big town clock, 
In the tower of the City Hall, - 

When it went wrong, the Board of Works 
Made regulations all. 


[LEELA 





“ “White Wings’ They’re Called” 


‘‘All join the Cleanly Cult, ’’ 
And thus from skins and orange peels, 
No mishaps will result. ’’ 


Once, Citizen Nell had a load of things 
ca She’d brought in from the farm; 
DIE Slipping upon a banana skin, 

She fell and broke her arm. 





























“A Deep Bear Pit There Was” s ; : 
. chi Now, since the new rule is enforced, 


No accidents befall, 
And if you’d look for peels and skins, 
You’d not find one at all! 


The lighting of the town at night, 
This Board looks after, too; 

They see that all the lamps are right, 
And change old ones for new. 


The Board sent out the sprinkling carts, 
To sprinkle every street; 

And then street-sweepers, drawn by teams, 
Kept pavements clean and neat. 


The dust the sweepers could not take 
Men took with brush and pan; 
‘“‘White Wings’’ they’re called because 
they’re dressed 
In white suits, every man. 


The handsome statues in the town, 
The one of General Ford, 

The ones of Lincoln and of Grant, 
Are cared for by this Board. 


On street corners, the refuse pails 
Had on them letters three, 
““‘B. P. W. of Just Right, ’’ 


Were there for all to see. Said Mayor Billy Brown, 


‘‘Has most important work to do, 
In caring for the town. ’”’ 


In these big tin re-cep-tacles, © 
All street refuse was thrown; 
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“The Park Stretched Out Along the Shore” 
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‘ “Throw nothing in the street, ’’ it said, 


‘‘And so you see this Board of Works,”’ 
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Facts About Drawing of Interest to Everybody 


ri, roan ANY questions relating to the 
teaching of drawing have been 

iv 4 asked during the past year. 
gi Those of a general nature and 

x Wie se interest have been included in 

Seueee SY the following questions and 
answers. 

What is the chief aim of drawing in public 
school education? To teach form. To make 
the child so well acquainted with the great 
world of form that he can grasp it mentally 
and adapt it to his needs. 

What is form? It is that element all about 
us that we see with our eyes and handle with 
ourhands. Form iseverywhere; we see it in 
the sky, the water and the land. In the sky 
are the cloud forms, and in the earth are the 
mineral forms, and out of the earth grow the 
vegetable forms, and these in turn support 
the animal forms, and all unite in giving us 
food, shelter and clothing forms. Human in- 
dustry is but the handling, changing and mod- 
ifying of form to adapt it to the wants of 
man, Commerce is the moving of form from 
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POSITION, -A% 


Figure Il 


Position is divided into Placing, Composition and 
Perspective. The chicks are at the right, the left, 
farther and nearer than the mother quail. The hay - 
cocks are arranged in a pleasing group, and trees are 

Placed at various distances away. 


place to place, and consumption is the using 
of form to supply human wants. 

Why is drawing a fundamental study like 
languageand number ? Because it is based on 
no other study. It is largely form that is 
dealt with in educational work, especially in 
the grades, It requires the three basic stud- 
ies, language, number and drawing, to express 
form. With language we communicate form, 
tell its name, describe its qualities, and talk 
and write about it. With number we measure 
form, tell how long, how wide, how high it 
is; give its quantity, its weight, its size and 
its value. With drawing we show the shape 
of form, show its appearance, its color, the 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 

















Figure I 
Language, number and drawing are linked together 


and are mutually helpful. The child ‘is handicapped 
if one of these links is omitted. J sce belongs to 
drawing, to form; J say belongs to language, and J 
measure belongs to number. 


relation of its parts and how it appears to the 
eye. Thus we have the three great mediums 
or arts through which we formally acquire 
and express thought. They are: 

Language, the medivm of communication. 

Number, the medium of measurement. 

Drawing, the medium of form and color. 

These three mediums or studies are funda- 
mental in character, largely mechanical in 
construction; the elements are taught and 
learned more or less mechanically, and when 
learned are the common mediums for all other 
branches. These are in the widest sense the 
three R’s of education. As shown in Figure 
I, J see belongs to drawing, J say belongs to 
language, and J measure belongs to number. 

But is not the aim of drawing picture-mak- 
ing? Itshould not be. Drawings are neces- 
sary, but they should be a means of learning 
form and not anend in themselves—the same 
as problems in arithmetic are a means of 
learning number. 

Should not drawing be used to develop the 
esthetic powers of pupils? Yes, but this also, 
is subordinate the same as picture making. 
The form is first and of common use the same 
as prose in language. Prose is to poetry very 
much what drawing istoart. Art, artists and 
the artistic have the same claim on drawing 
that poetry, poets and the poetical have on 
prose. Prose is greater than poetry, though 
perhaps not so high esthetically, and the same 
may be said of drawing as compared with art. 
Moreover, all can learn drawing the same as 
all can learn prose, but few can learn to write 
poetry, and as few can paint pictures. In art, 
pictures may be an end in themselves the 
same as a piece of music or a poem, but in 


drawing they should be a means to an end 
like language and number. 

You speak of the fundamental elements or 
processes of drawing; will you explain them ? 
Yes, they are very like the processes of arith- 
metic in this respect. In number there is the 
addition of number, the subtraction of num- 
ber, the multiplication of number and the 
division of number. These four basic pro- 
cesses are the mechanical foundation of arith- 
metic and permeate the whole subject of math- 
ematics. In very much the same manner, 
form has four fundamental elements that in a 
similar way are the mechanical foundation of 
drawing and likewise permeate the whole 
subject. These fundamental elements are 
Position of form, Direction of form, Shape of 
form and Proportion of form. Position, di- 
rection, shape and proportion run through the 
entire subject of drawing, dividing it into its 
basic elements and giving to it a mechanical 
foundation sure and firm. These elements 
are present in every drawing, but for conven- 
ience in teaching and learning they should be 
taught separately. 


What is meant by position? The placing of 


objects; the place occupied by the object. 
Every object and every part of an object must 

















Fue Ill 
Direction is one of the great world elements and 
enters into every study, every art and every trade. 
There are three general directions: the Vertical, the 
Horizontal and the Oblique, all of which are repre- 


sented in this drawing. In the border drawing at the 
top of this page is shown how direction relates to the 
expression of lines, or perhaps more properly, the ex- 
pression of direction. 


have its place. The nose cannot be on top of 
the head, nor the eye in the back of the head, 
nor the ear where the nose ought to be. Po- 
sition teaches how to place and where to place, 
and is naturally divided into three parts, Plac- 
ing, Perspective and Composition. In Figure 
II there are two chicks at the right of the 
quail, one at the left, two farther and three 
nearer. Thisisplacing. The three haycocks 
have not only place, but the placing is ar- 
ranged in a pleasing group, and this is ealled 
composition. The trees, haycocks and quail 
are arranged at different distances away, and 
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this is called perspective. In the December 
number of this magazine position was ex- 
plained in detail; in the January number plac- 
ing was taught; in February perspective was 
explained; and in March composition was 
made plain. 

In drawing, what is meant by direction ? 
Direction relates to the vertical, horizontal 
~ and oblique elements; and as these elements 
in drawing are indicated by lines, direction 
relates to lines. Observe that in Figure 3 the 
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Figure IV 


The standards of form are the Triangles, the Reec- 
tangles, the Circles, the Ellipses and the Ovals. 
These are the form measures of universal use in the 
industry of the world. Notwithstanding their im- 
portance, there is no place in the school curriculum 
where they are formally taught. If a child knows 
form he can talk and write about it, measure it and 
represent it with greater facility than if he does not 
know it. 


vertical directions are represented by vertical 
lines, the horizontal directions by horizontal 
lines, and the oblique directions by oblique 
lines; that these lines represent the direction 


of the tree trunks, the slopes of the land and 
the surfaces in general. 

Direction teaches the lines used in drawing 
—the straight, the curved and the angular 
lines; and their division into light and heavy 
lines; and into the graded, the emphasized and 
broken lines; and shows how to learn and use 
these lines. 

Direction teaches the expression of lines, 
the lines of strength and weakness, the lines 
of stillness and motion, the lines that repre- 
sent grace and confusion, order and disorder, 
action and repose. (See the border drawings. ) 
Direction was begun in the April and May 
numbers of this magazine and will be con- 
tinued in the September number. 

What are measures of form? They are the 
triangles, the rectangles, the circles, the ellip- 
ses and the ovals. These are the simplest 
shapes that can be conceived and are the me- 
chanical bases, practically, of all form. They 
are the standards of form, or form measures, 
very much as a pound isa measure of weight, 
a gallon of liquid or a dollar a measure of 
value. In Figure IV, A is made up of triangles 
and B of rectangles. Forms of land and 
water may not be as regular as here pictured, 
but regular enough for the shape to be meas- 
ured by these forms. C represents humming 
birds’ nests that were copied in shape quite 
accurately from government reports. They 
represent all the measure forms. The heads 
D may be verified by looking at most any head 
and noting the various measure forms that 
can be seen. E shows how the measure forms 
are used in designing. The vases are prac- 
tically alike except in shape, and the shapes 
are the measure forms. 

How are the measure forms used in drawing ? 

First, they must be learned, learned so well 
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that their shape can be grasped at a glance 
This is done through a system of drills and 
exercises which will be shown in this mag. 
azine during the coming year. These Meas. 
ure forms are used very much as we use num. 
ber. We learn that4+3—7 and that 4x3~19 
and then use them whenever we wish in goly. 
ing problems. 

For example, look at the drawing of the 
map of Colorado and some of the adjacen} 
states. We may say that the rectangles a 
the right in the drawing have been 0 thor. 
oughly learned that a pupil can easily repro. 
duce them at a glance, then this power is ap- 
plied to the drawing of the map as follows: 
The pupil looks at the state of Colorado and 
observes that it is like a horizontal rectangle 
of a given proportion of the state and repr. 
duces it quickly and easily. In the game 
manner Utah, Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas 
are reproduced. The main part of Utah isa 
square and the northern part a horizontal rec- 
tangle. Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas are 
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Figure V 


also horizontal rectangles of varying propor- 
tions which are drawn in the same manner, 
This map should be sketched in less than five 
minutes by this method. In very much the 
same manner the measure forms would be 
used to sketch the landscapes, birds’ nests, 
and heads in Figure IV. 


The Study of Home Economics 


BY MARY E. WILLIAMS 


Director of Home Economics, Public Schools, New York City, and Director of the Department of Home Economics, New York University 


SHE study of Home Economics 
is far-reaching in its effect, 
embracing, as it does, the 
happiness of individuals, the 
home interests of a people, 
the welfare of a nation. 
There is no more sacred mission than the 
founding of a home, a home in all that the 
word means. This end the study of Home 
Economics seeks to further and achieve in 
the training of the young girls of the public 
schools, where there are children from every 
walk in life, children of American, of 
foreign parentage, children of affluence, 
children of poverty. 

The subject holds a unique place and one 
no other branch of study can occupy. It 
gives to the child who has no training in the 
household duties other than that obtained in 
the school a knowledge which, in after life, 
may save a modest home from shipwreck, as 
well as a more pretentious one from ruin. 
Many children of our city leave the public 
school to go immediately intu the business 
world. When called to homes of their own 
the practical training entailed in the differ- 





ent branches of the work, the habits formed, 
and the lessons taught in accuracy, observa- 
tion and good judgment, serve to complete 
an education so symmetrical that a woman 
is more easily able to fulfill any duty, which, 
as an individual, she may be called upon to 
perform. 

The course is planned to the end that the 
child may be brought into relation with that 
sphere of life which is the highest, the vo- 
cation of home-maker. For this woman is 
destined; upon her the most sacred duties 
fall, those incidental to home-making and 
motherhood. Society has the right to de- 
mand the best that every individual can 
bring; and to give to the child general train- 
ing of the right sort is to broaden the whole 
view of life and make for stronger, better 
men and women, for happier homes, for an 
upright nation. 

The subject as taken up by the public 
school is considered under the general heads: 

1, Housekeeping, from standpoint of the— 

Economic. 
Hygienic, 
Artistic. 


2. Cooking, in relation to Public Health 
and Sanitation. 

3. Home Nursing. 

Points emphasized under these heads are: 

1. Housekeeping— 

Cleanliness. 

Cooking. 

Laundry. 

Sanitation. 

Household Decoration. 

2. Home Nursing— 

Care of room. 
Care of patient. 
Emergencies. 
Sanitation. 

Cleanliness. 

The first lessons are given over to the 
essential attributes of cleanliness: light, alt, 
water. Instruction is given in the use 0 
reagents for cleaning purposes, 2nd the care 
of room, plumbing, and public cans for refuse. 

Cooking. 

‘‘Good cooking means carefulness, invent- 
iveness, watchfulness, willingness and read 
iness of appliance. It means the economy 

(Continued on page 72) 
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An Efficiency Test for the Teacher 


Directions :—Grade yourself 100 per cent 
for questions to which you can answer ‘‘Yes,”’ 
and 0 for questions answered ‘‘No.’’ If your 
answer is partially affirmative, grade yourself 
proportionately. Add the column, divide by 
the number of questions, and the result will 
give you a fair estimate of your own efficiency. 

Personality— 

1. Are you perfectly healthy? 

2. Are you optimistic, enthusiastic and 
sincere? 

8. Are you energetic, dynamic and poised? 

4. Are you resourceful, tactful and _ in- 
ventive? 

5. Are you cautious, 
positive? 

6. Are you genial and courteous? 

7. Are you quick, accurate and systematic? 

8. Do you possess a good memory and a 
strong will power? 

9, Is your voice clear, smooth and agree- 
able? 

10. Are you neat and clean? 

11. Do you gossip and are you conceited? 

12. Are you selfish and jealous of your fel- 
low-teachers? 

13. Do you worry? 

14. Can you relax during your leisure hours? 

15. Are you observant and can you mind 
your own business? 

16. Do you possess the spirit of pugnacity 
and stick-to-it-ive-ness? 

17. Can you profit by the criticism of your 
superiors? 

18. Are you loyal to your Board of Education 
and school organization? 

19. Do you love boys and girls? 
20. Do you inspire children to work? 

Professional Zeal— 

1. Do you enjoy teaching? 

2. Are you making any personal advance- 
ment in your profession or outside it by at- 
tending school, by joining educational organi- 
zations, and by reading educational papers 
and current magazines? 

3. Have you made or are you making a spe- 
cial study in methods and subject matter re- 
quired in your grade or,work by consulting 
the best books and advisers? 

4. Are you acquainted with the patrons of 
your pupils, with the conditions of their 
homes, with their prejudices, and with their 
purpose in life? 

5. Have you studied Child or Adolescent 
Psychology to make you a better judge of 
your individual pupils? 

6. What asset in addition to your school- 
room work are you to your community? 

7. Do you waste any time dressing, travel- 
ing to and from work, and in fruitless con- 
versation? 

8. Is your recreation constructive and con- 
ducive to health and school work? 

9. Do you enjoy literature, art, music and 
pedagogy? 

10. Do you spend at least fifteen minutes a 
day thinking how to overcome your weak- 
nesses? 


independent and 


BY W. E. ROSENBERGER 








W. E. Rosenberger 


Supervising Principal, Aliquippa Public 
Schools, Pa., and Principal Geneva Summer 
School for Teachers. Mr. Rosenberger is a 
graduate of Slippery Rock State Normal 
School and of the University of Wooster. 
He received his Master’s Degree from the 
University of Western Reserve. 











11. Do you plan your day ahead and follow 
the plan? 

12. Do you know where your greatest power 
lies and are you improving it? 

13. Do you know the course of study for 
your grade without referring to your outline? 

14, Have you prepared yourself to take up 
the work of the teacher before you, and do you 
know what to emphasize for the teacher to 
follow you in class-room work? 

15. Do you work harder than any one in your 
building or district? 

The Recitation— 

1. Do you always relate the new to the old 
knowledge; substitute good ideas and habits 
for bad ones; and organize ‘all knowledge so 
far as possible into a rational system of ideas? 

2. Do you present your work in such lan- 
guage and form that it appeals to the children? 

3. Do you connect the work of the school 
with the actual life of the child? 

4. Can you separate essentials from non- 
essentials; teach big things big, and little 
things little? 

5. Can you connect the pust lessons with 
the present lessons; the natively interesting 
things with the natively uninteresting things; 
and review from many points of view? 

6. Do you correlate the various subjects in 
your school course? 

7, Are your methods easy, and do you know 
the relative value of the various methods of 
presentation so as to be able to use the right 
one in the right place? 

8. Do you possess common sense in inter- 
preting acts of children? 


‘parents and the community. She is ex 


9. Do you or pupils do most of the recit 

10. Are you easily side-tracked by 
pupils in the daily recitation? 

11. Are your reproofs, criticisms, and dj. 
cipline positive and constructive? 

12. Are you impartial in discipline, fair, 
grading, and do you command immediat, 
attention? 

13. Do you get efficient work out of eighty. 
five per cent of your pupils as tested by the 
Principal? 

14. Do you have to repeat more than thre 
questions a day because of indefiniteness, anj 
ask more than three questions a day that cay 
be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no?”’ 

15. Do you spend more than five minutes, 
day disciplining your room, and must you dis. 
cipline your pupils during recitation? 

16. Is your program so arranged that every 
pupil has work during the entire session? 

17. Do the children follow your instructions 
exactly? 

18. Do you require conciseness and precision 
of expression in answer to your questions? 

19. Have you arranged all the mechanical 
features of the day’s work in the schoolroom 
on a scientific time-saving basis? 

20. In your daily work, do you appeal to the 
eye and ear, and require oral and written ex- 
pressions of impressions? 

THE EFFICIENT TEACHER 


So much has been said and written lately 
in industrial and educational circles about 
efficiency that the term has become the slogan 
of this decade. The concentration of indus 
tries to eliminate waste and reduce expenses; 
the practice among many large businesshouses 
and gigantic corporations to encourage thrift 
and industry by profit-sharing, and by pr- 
viding gymnasiums to keep the body well 
schools to enrich the mind, and social fune- 
tions to educate the heart; the general move- 
ment to adapt courses of study in the public 
schools to meet modern conditions and the 
practical needs of the community; the un- 
versal wave for Temperance and Prison Re 
forms; Civic Clubs, Women’s Federations, 
Settlement Houses, Athletic Clubs, Country 
Clubs, Grange Halls, Night, Continuation and 
Correspondence Schools—these are all move 
ments to make life richer, broader, and more 
intensive by taking care of the body, the 
mind, and the heart. 

While a number of these agencies affect the 
efficiency of the teacher, they are certainly 4 
index to her efficiency. The test of a teachers 
worth is not measured so much by what she 
has done or is doing for herself as it is 
what she is doing for her children, thel 


ing? 
Your 


to give service, not receive service, and the 


service rendered can be measured to a degtt# 
by considering her native ability or perso 
ity, multiplied by her preparation for tea 
ing, and all duplicated by her native ora 
quired habit cf industry. 

What is her task? Committed to the almost 


(Continued on page 74) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Teacher’s Plan Book for June 


JUNE MEMORY GEMS 


Just do your best. 

Unite for the common welfare. 

Never let the sun go down upon your wrath. 
Everyone has a duty to perform. 


Explain the meaning of the lines to pupils, 
and ask them to copy and commit the gems 
to memory. 


ROSES 

June, the month named for and sacred to 
Juno, the Goddess of Heaven, has sometimes 
been called ‘‘The Month of Roses,’’ and it 
may be interesting in this connection to learn 
a few facts about roses. 

In every age and generation, roses have 
been loved and admired quite as much as 
they are now, although perhaps there were 
not as many varieties as there are now, 

The French always have cultivated roses 
and have produced many beautiful varieties, 
In fact, it was from France that the English 
imported many kinds of roses during’ the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

In America and in the north of Europe, 
the wild rose has a single flower, but in the 
Italian fields and woods and in some parts 
of Greece the wild roses are double, 

Roses were known long ayo to the Romans, 
and the kinds they cultivated are thought to 
be of the same variety as our Cabbaye and 
Damask roses. 

The rose is the national flower of England, 
and perhaps some of our older boys and girls 
have read of that great civil war in England, 
‘‘The War of the Roses, ’’ in which one party 
(Lancaster) had for a badge a red rose, and 
the other (House of York) a white rose, 

The oriental peoples are extremely fond of 
roses, and from them manufacture the ex- 
quisite and expensive attar of roses and the 
famous Persian rose-water. 


BY ALIXE RUSSELL STANLEY 


It is said that in some parts of Egypt mat- 
tresses are made of rose leaves, and these 
mattresses are used only by the men of ex- 
alted rank. 

In our own country, and in England and 
France, rose leaves are saved, dried and 
mixed with certain spices. They then are 
put into rose jars and retain their perfume 
for many years. 


JUNE BIRTHDAYS 

Pupils may find out as much as they can 
about the people mentioned in this list——-who 
they are; for what they are noted, and to 
what nationality they belong. 

Names and Date of Birth 

Lord Kitchener —June 24, 1850. 

Henry Ward Beecher —June 24, 1813. 

Brigham Young —June 1, 1801. 

Sir Edwin Arnold —June 10, 1832. 

Jefferson Davis —June 3, 180%, 

Gounod —June 17, 1818. 

Empress Josephine —June 28, 1763. 

Millais—June 8, 1829. 

Rubens—June 29, 1577. 

George Stephenson —June 9, 1781. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe —June 14, 1811. 

Schumann —June 8, 1810. 

Hiram Powers —June 29, 1805. 

Peter the Great —June 9, 1672. 

If possible, have the children bring pic- 
tures of the noted persons whose birthdays 
occur in June, 


FOR PUPILS WITH JUNE BIRTHDAYS 


Let some one make a pretty booklet and 
have all the pupils in the room write in it a 
birthday wish for the birthday child. 

What shall we give to the birthday child ? 
A blessing, a kiss, or a golden ring? 

A kiss lasts only a second or two, 

The ring is lost ere the year is through, 
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color and address to friends. 





| JUNE COLOR POST CARD 
Give carben or hektographed copies of thiy card to pupils to trace, 
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But the blessing of God is a precious thing, 
So the blessing of God is the gift we bring 
To the child that is gentle, sweet and mild, 
‘To the dear little, good little, birthday child, 


—Alice Corbin, 
JUNE BOOKLETS 


Paint a cover like a huge wild rose, Py 
leaves inside for a booklet. Write in it from 
memory or dictation Moore’s —‘‘Last Rose of 
Summer. ’’ 

Make a booklet with flags on the covey 
and in it write the story of Betsy Ross and 
the first flag. 

Make a shield-shaped booklet for ‘Play 
Day’’ (June 14) and in it write from dicta. 
tion or memory ‘‘America’’ or ‘“The Battle 
Hymn of the Republie. ’’ 

Paint a cover like a flag and in the book. 
let write about Francis Scott Key and how 
he wrote ‘The Star Spangled Banner, ”’ 

Small children can cut colored pictures 
from flower catalogues, paste them in book- 
lets and write the names of 
beneath. 

Encourage the children to press and mount 
wild flowers and leaves in booklets. Write 
beneath each one the name of the flower, the 
date on which it was gathered, and the 
locality. 

Decorate a cover with painted sprays of 
wild roses or other June flowers and in it 
write ‘‘My Plans for the Summer, ’’ 


JUNE NATURE STUDY 


Spiders: Kinds of spiders. Their webs, 
What they eat. Patience as exemplified in 
the spider. ‘Tell the story of Robert Bruce 
and the spider. 

The Quail: Sometimes called **Bob White.” 
Destroys weeds and injurious insects. Has 
a great appetite. Eats the seeds of from 
eight to eighty-five different weeds. In 
spring and summer the quail eats the chinch 
bug, grasshopper, potato-bug, cucumber bee- | 
tle, Mexican boll weevil. Explain why 
this bird should be protected. 

The Mole: What color? (Dark brown.) 
Has eyes, but no sight. Keen sense of hear- 
ing and feeling. Paws like human hands. 
Strength very great. Home in soft soil 
where roots, insects and worms abound. 
Home is a mound with circular galleries and 
passageways. | 

The Oriole; Black and orange. Nest like 
a pocket. Stitched with string and horse 
hair. Firmly woven. Lined with thistle 
down and milkweed seeds. Nest larger at 
the bottom than at the top. , 

The Rose: Kinds. Colors. Flower legends. 
Legend of Clytie (Sunflower); of Hy4 
cinthus (hyacinth); For-get-me-not. © Dan- 
delion (once a star); Bluebell. ‘ 

Domestic Animals: Horse, cow, pig, 80% 
cat, dog. 

School Garden: Plant high bushy plants 
in the center, as cannas or salvia. Surrout 
with asters or geraniums. The outer border 
may be of dusty miller, candy tuft, P* 
tunias or nasturtiums. 
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June 1975 
Bees; What they do. How they live. 
Their homes. Their habits. 


JUNE SEAT WORK 


Fold drawing paper lengthwise and cut 
yases.. Paint or color with crayola, Paint 
flowers and leaves ; cut out, and mount the 
yases and flowers on gray or brown mounting 
hoard. A green bowl containing wild roses 
or yellow buttercups is very effective. 

Cut butterflies and turtles free hand. Use 
the butterflies for a blackboard border. 

Cut a lighthouse and boats free hand and 
mount. Older children may paint a light- 
house, rocks, the sea and boats. 

Use asheet of white drawing paper. Paint 
in sky and green meadow. Cut sheep free 
hand from white paper and paste on the green 
meadow. 

Procure a large sheet of gray or brown 
mounting board. Have the children cut and 
color branches and mount in the form of 
large trees. Some of the trees may have 
blossoms on them. Make free-hand cuttings 
of children playing games, swinging, jump- 
ing and running. Use a pattern and paint 
and cut out a row of Sunbonnet Babies for a 
blackboard border. 

Illustrate the song ‘“Twenty Froggies’’ 
with cuttings or pencil, and paint. 

With pencil or scissors, illustrate ‘‘A Visit 
to the Park.’’ 


Write the names of all the trees you know. 

Write the names of all the flowers you 
know. 

Write the names of all the birds you know. 

Draw a picture or make cuttings of a cir- 
cus parade, 

Make a picture of a water lily on gray 
drawing paper. Draw the leaves and stem 
first, then the yellow center of the lily. Use 
white chalk for the petals. 

Write a list of things you can see from 
the window. 

Write a list of things in the room. 

Draw or paint a June garden. 

Draw a beehive. 

Write the names of fruits that ripen in 
June. 

June twenty-first is the longest day of the 
year. What time does the sun rise? What 
time does the sun set? 

Make two clock faces with the hands 
pointing to the time of sunrise on one, and 
to sunset on the other. 

Make pictures or cuttings of rose jars, 
mower, rake, hose, spade, barrow, sprink- 
ling-pot. 

Draw and color June vegetables 
beans, onions, radishes). 

Write a list of the things you will carry 
for lunch when you go on a June pienic. 

Make a list of words that begin with 
capital J. 


(peas, 
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A FLOWER GAME 


Use this game as a dictation and guessing 
exercise. The answers are all the names of 
familiar flowers. 

An article of daily food. 
A drinking vessel, sometimes rude, 
(Buttercup. ) 
An animal that’s very sly. 
Something that’s worn by low and high. 
(Fow-glove). 
When companies of birds you see, 
You surely then will think of me. 
(Phlow. ) 
The name of a bird with a gift of song. 
Something to urge a horse along. 
(Larkspur, ) 
A number that is rather small. 
A feature used to speak and eall. 
(Tulips. ) 
A vehicle that moves apace. 
The people of one land and race. 
(Carnation, ) 
All girls at a party will agree, 
They do not want to be like me. 
( Wall-flower., ) 
A useful animal to all. 
A misstep that may mean a fall. 
(Cowslip. ) 
What honey is, is much the same. 
Of boys, ’tis quite a common name, 
(Sweet William. ) 
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the hill are dark green. 
Place give the cows entrance to the cornfield. 





Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “Little Boy Blue” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


“Little Boy Blue’? seems tobe a favorite rhyme with the children and furnishes a good subject for illustration at the time of haymaking and sheep-shearing. 
The sky is light blue with white clouds, the cornfields brown, the hayfield light brown, the road a very light brown, and the trees in the background beyond 
The dark brown fence is cut free hand in pieces, and the rails are slipped through holes in the posts. ! 
The corn is easily cut from two shades of green paper; the tassels and ears of corn, cut out of white paper and 
touched up with crayon, are added later. The haystack could be torn from paper of the same color as the road and have shadows of brown crayon. 
Blue is done with crayons on white paper. Some and possibly all of the animals could be cut free hand. 
Sheep and cows are black, and the others are white with brown or black markings. ’ 
urements of our poster are 24 by 36 inches. —AILEEN W. STOWELL and Harriet J. CHURCH, Stamford, Conn. 


he largest cow is tan with brown spots, some of the 
The shadows in the road and hayfield give a finishing touch. 








The bars being down in one 
Little Boy 
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a, 
Boy Blue wears a blue suit with white collar and shoes, and there is a blue ribbon on the horn. The boy’s hair and the horn and the hay are 
soft yellow. Add a touch of red and blue to the yellow. Outline heavily. Encourage children to make Mother Goose borders for their rooms 
at home. The September issue will contain a pattern of Jack Be Nimble. 
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Bee suggestions for acting the song ‘Little Boy Blue’ in the Entcrtainment pages, 
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Flag Day Exercise 
By Effa E. Preston 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This exercise was given 
ny twelve fourth grade gitls, all being on the 
stage during the entire exercise, The drill may 
peomitted if desired, though it was very pretty, 
fhe music ofthe songs was composed by Clara 
¢. smith, Supervisor of Music in Freehold, N, J. 

Recitation 
dur flag has but, three colors, 

The red, the white, the blue, 

Kach has for us @ meaning 

Which I will tell to you. 


the red bars teach us bravery, 
To fear naught but the wrong, 
‘To be oppression ’s enemy, 
In Freedom’s battle strong. 


the white bars teach us purity, 
In word and thought and deed ; 

{fo hear, to think or speak no ill, 
The Golden Rule to heed. 


The blue field, blossoming with stars, 
Teaches us to be true 

Unto ourselves and others, 
In everything we do. 


This trinity of colors 
Should teach us all to he 

(ood citizens of our great land, 
America, the free. 


Recitation— 
In 1540, years ago, 
A man named Lawrence Washington, 
Mayor of Northampton town, 
Neath England’s genial sun, 
Had for his coat of arms a shield 
Which bore the stripes and stars, 
And our own Washington’s shield bore 
The white and crimson bars. 
So the man who freed our country 
Gave it a banner, too; 
For from his family’s colors 
Our lovely emblem grew. 
Recitation 
The first colonial flag 
Made to fly at sea 
Had a snow-white gro 'nd, 
On it a little tree. 
The words ‘‘ Appeal te Heaven’ 
Were on the flag made plain, 
So other ships miz'it see them, 
While sailing o’er the main. 


Recitation— 


Our flag has thirteen stripes, you know, | 


One for each colony. 

The red and white were meant to show 
They still owned fealty 

‘lo mother England, tho’ they joined 
Against her tyranny. 

Our flag was first at Cambridge raised, 
By thirteen cheers ’twas greeted, 

And by the sound of bullet shot 
From thirteen guns repeated. 


Flag Drill. _By twelve girls. Music, 
Stars and Stripes Mean Home’’ (given 
on page 54), 


Girls march in in single line. Face 


front. Give eight counts to each order. | 
Flags uprig it at right side; over right | 


shoulder, over left shoulder; out verti- 
cally; couple cross flags; slant right; 
slant left; wave. 7. 


Form couples, flags over shoulder, | 


march around stage; down center to 
right; down center to left; couples sep- 
arate; march to rear, form arch with 
flags; through arch to right, form arch 
M center rear; through arch to left; 
form line in rear; 


forward and back; march single file to 
tont, form straight line. Repeat one 
set, of figures. Sing, ‘‘Our Starry Ban- 
her, Waving flags in time with chorus. 
(Music is on page 55.) 

Recitation — 


When we became free from Great Britain, 
ts. Betsy Ross, as you know, 
4s asked by a famous committee, 
Pi 0 knew she could beautifully sew, 
0 make for our country a banner; 
he design George Washington drew. 
Ke Adams suggested it have thirteen 
One more for each colony new. 
en Mrs. Ross rapidly folded 
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A piece of white paper thrice, 
And with one snip of her scissors 
Cut a five-pointed star in a tricc. 
The committee, of course, were delighted, 
And today, as you plainly can see, 
There are only five points in the beauti- 
ful stars 
That gleam on the flag of the free. 


Recitation— 


Our national bird is the Eagle, 
As all good Americans know; 
I wonder how many remember 
Just how it first came to be so. 
When the brave soldier lads of Wisconsin 
To the front in the Civil War came, 
As their mascot they brought a young 





eagle, 


Not dreaming ’twould bring them such 
fame. 
From its nest, -high up in the mountain, 
The bird had been stolen away 
By an Indian, then bought by a soldier, 
Who named him ‘Old Abe’’ straight- 
way. 
For, because of his might and his courage, 
He thought it resembled the man 
Who was wonderfully guiding his country, 
And was foremost in Liberty’s van. 
The soldiers were fond of the eagle, 
And ribbons of red, blue and white 
They tied in rosettes upon him. 
In the thick of every fight 
He was taught to sit on the flagstalf 
Above the colors. He’d scream 
And flap his wings in anger, 
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There waves our glo-rious flag, The bon-ny stripes and stars; Dear to ev - ’ry 

















cross flags, march | 
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May its radiance ne’er grow less, Its glory nev-er pale. 
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When defeat would certain seem. 
His presence brought new vigor 
‘To tired, discouraged men; 
It gave them hope to fight anew 
And bravely charge again; 
And so, before his regiment, 
Old Abe was proudly borne, 
Until General Lee’s surrender, 
One sunny April morn. 
Since then the eagle has been known, 
O’er every land and sea, 
As fitting emblem of the brave, 
In lands of liberty. 


Song—‘‘Our Flag’’ (on this page). 


The Stars ix Our Flag 
By Edith Webster Grimshaw 


The sun was at its hottest, 
One summer afternoon; 

The grown-up stars were still asleep, 
So was the dear old moon, 

When a little mischief Boy-star 
Took it into his golden head 

To throw the covers off him 
And jump right out of bed. 

He roused a dozen other lads 
And whispered of a lark, 

For well they knew the big stars 
Were safe asleep till dark. 

So out they crept on tiptoe 
To a cloud not far away 

To peek down at the Earth-boys 
They thought would be at play; 

But though they craned their little necks, 
And o’er the edge did lean, 

| Not a single little Earth-boy 
Was there to be seen. 

So these thirteen little Star-boys 
Were disgusted as could be; 

When down below they heard a noise, 
And leaned far out to see; 

But all they saw was a lady fair 
Sewing with all her might, 

Sewing a great big piece of blue 
To strips of red and white. 

And as they watched, a saucy wind 
Came and gave their cloud a blow 

That tossed the little Star-boys 
Far down to the world below. 

Kight on the lady’s lap they dropped, 
On the piece of blue they fell; 

That’s how we got the Thirteen Stars, 
But don’t you ever tell! 





Citizen-Making 
By Martha E. Harrington 


| Characters: Mr. Ames; Mr. Brown; 

| Clarence, Ned, Fred, George. 

| Scene: A street or a room. 
and Mr. Brown discovered. 

Mr. Ames—What does it all amount to 
anyway? Isay we might better go our 
way—we, to whom the day means so 
much. With all the sad memories brought 
up by the day, I think it would be more 
fitting that we the veterans, unaccom- 
panied by all the rabble of school chil- 
dren, without parade and show, should 
go quietly to the graves of our com- 
panions to give them our tribute of love 
| and honor. 

Mr. Brown—Why, Mr. Ames! Not have 
the children with us! Do you not think 
it is a help to them? teaches them his- 
tory ? helps them to be loyal citizens? 

Mr. Ames—I think they would learn 
more history if kept at their books. 
Then they would not think, either, that 
being loyal to their country meant just 
' noise and parade. 
| Mr. Brown—But you have no grand- 

children and have not heard them talk. 
| Listen! Hear what the children are 
| saying. (They step to one side. Enter 
the boys who do not see them.) 

Clarence—Memorial Day will soon be 
here. Miss Crane says she has a fine 
exercise for us. I wish, Ned, that we 
could put some flowers on Lincoln's 
| grave! Seems like it might almost com- 
fort hima bit. Didn’t he have a sad 
time of it! And how kind he was, and 
patient, and true! I am glad everybody 
now appreciates him. Every year | be- 
lieve I feel more like shouting for the 
flag. Who will be our color-bearer this 
year, I wonder. 

Ned—The bravest, truest, most honor- 
able boy of the school we always select 
in our room. Any mean boy could not 
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The Makers of Our Flag 
By Hallie Ives 


Based on Secretary Lane's Famous Flag Day 


54 June 1915 


be trusted with the United States flag. 


Fred—Don’t you wish, boys, that we | 
might see Gettysburg, and there im- 


“mblem of truth and right; Long may it proudly wave 
Aid to the needy and depressed, O’er men of honor, truth and love, 
Protector of the right. Whose hearts are pure and brave! 


And now it floats o’er land and sea, | O glorious flag of liberty, | 


agine we hear that speech? 
that would be! Let’s go there 
lay, boys. 

George—We should wish for flowers, 
plenty of them, for all those brave dead. 


How fine 
some | 





The Stars and Stripes Mean Home 


| 
| Krva E. 














































































Speech 
Have a large flag hanging near for th 
tone point to at appropriate times, 
| Who made our country’s flag? You 
| , Say 
Twas planned by Washington one day, 


© reciter 
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To nations far and near. 
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For country, God and right. 


And oh, the flag, the glorious flag! 
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For peace and for plenty, for freedom, 


How it inspired the men! eo — @g-—-=- —— Pg er 
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And then at last the war was o’er, 
And our dear land was free! 
The dear, dear flag which I had made 
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Had led to liberty! 





For the dear starry flag, with its red, 


white and blue. , 
We thank thee from hearts tha 
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Songs and Exercises for June Programs 


Grandmother’s Garden 
By Jennie Clarke 


Directions: Any number of small 
ms and girls may take part. 

ach boy wears a sunflower on his 
an Cut this from yellow paper; have 
ix or eight petals. Cut a hole in the 
renter large enough to admit the boy’s 
or The boys wear the flowers far 
h back on the head for the hair to 


poy and look like the center of a 


er. 
_ a hoe for each boy by tacking a 


— hoe on the end of a broom- 


"ie crepe paper caps for the girls. 
These caps are made by folding a square 
jiagonally, pinning the double edge 
yround the head, gathering together 
und tying the other two points, and 
qufing these like petals of a large 
jower. Any colors can be used. I chose 
green, pink and light blue. 

When the curtain rises ‘‘Grandma’s 
Garden” looks very pretty. The girls 
are standing in green, pink and blue 
rows from front to back of stage, with 
a semi-circle of sunflowers around them 
at back and ends of stage. The tiniest 
yirls are at the front ends of rows and 
taller ones toward the back. (Rows 
should stand far enough apart to allow 
the boys to hoe between them.) ‘I'he 
boys have the backs of their heads to 
the audience, except while hoeing. As 
soon as the applause ceases, at the ris- 
ing of the curtain, the smallest girls 
sing “The Little Plant’’ (given on this 
page), using simple gestures. 

After this song the girls sing **Merry 
Hearts Have We.’’ (From ‘‘ American 
School Songs.’’ Price 20 cents.) At 
the end of this song, the music changes 
to the lively tune of ‘‘Keep a Goin’ ”’ 
(“American School Songs’’) in = which 
only the boys sing. (Omit third verse. ) 
At the chorus every boy turns with his 
hoe, marching and hoeing through the 
rows of green, pink and blue, coming in 
twos down the center row and separa- 
ting and going in single file through the 
remaining rows. Some of the boys look 
like sunflowers as they hoe, while those 
facing front look like boys with yellow 
hats. All hoe energetically through each 
chorus and take their places again in the 
semi-circle. In the last’ chorus boys 
march off with hoes over shoulders. 


If! 
e 
By Virgie Grundy 
This little sketch for two girls and a boy may 


Set the stage with a 
avd several seats for 


be made very humorous, 
leacher’s desk and chair 
pupils, which may be occupied by as many as 
are desired, although only Clareuce and Mary 
speak, 
Clarence 
If I could name the 
order, 
With boundaries and capitals and all, 
Could analyze and parse this vexing 
sentence 
As easily as I play volley ball; 
f I knew integers from Adam’s house 


Southern States in 


cat, 
Or could add all the fractions in this 


1 , 
Or thought for sure that Mary Fairfax 
loves me 
I’dbe the happiest boy on Wisdom Hill. 


(Starts to write note. ) 
Mary— 

If that gay robin in the maple yonder 
Would not brag so about his liberty, 
hours in school would move a little 

faster, 
“ could only learn this 
ree;’ 

If had frosted cake for lunch, or candy, 
Instead of bread and jam, or if I knew 

at Clarence means for me that note 
he’s writing, 
be so glad I’d not know what to do! 


{Clarence tosses note to Mary.) 
Teacher— 


If that’s a love note you are reading, 
’ 


‘‘rule of 
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(Mary puts head on desk, Clarence 
slouches down in seat and pretends to 
res other pupils point finger at Clar- 
ence. 


Permit me to be in the secret, too. 
From Clarence? Ah! I thought so! 
You both stay in, 
And study twenty pages of review. 
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The Quest 
By Robert R. Hoppes 


This little play, constructed from a wellknown 
poem, was an attractive feature on a Mother's 
Day program, but may be used at any time, 


_ Characters: Mother, an elderly-look- 
ing person appearing to be sixty or more, 
dressed in plain calico dress. This part 
can easily be impersonated by a young 
person; a Boy about fourteen, dressed 
ina suit becoming to his age; a Man 
about thirty years old, dressed in a 
shabby suit. This can easily be im- 
personated by a large boy. 

Scene: ‘The living room of a little 
home by the sea. The room should have 
a table, old-fashioned rockers, books and 
alight. Mother is sitting in a rocker 
before the table, trying to knit by the 
flickering light of the tallow candle on 
the table. The boy on the other side sits 


reading. All at once he rises and ad- 
vances toward her. 
Boy— 


“TI am a very restless boy who dwells in 
a home by the sea, 

Where the waters dance with joy, and 
the wind is glad and free; 

From this home, good mother, oh, let 


me go, 
For the dullest place in the world I know 
Is this little brown house, this old brown 
house, 
Under the apple tree.”’ 


(Steps toward 
continue. ) 


“| will travel east and west, the love- 
liest homes I'll see; 

And when I’ve found the very best, dear 
mother, I’ll come for thee; 

I’ll come for thee in a year and a day, 
and joyfully then we’ll haste away 

From this little brown house, this old 
brown house, 

Under the apple tree.’’ 


(Boy leaves. His mother buries face 
in hands or apron. A short intermission 
follows with curtain down. When it is 
raised mother sits in rocker looking in 
the direction boy took when he left, 
and sings, ‘‘Where is my wandering hoy 
tonight.’’ As the end of the song draws 
near, the voice of the singer grows 
fainter and fainter until it dies out, and 
at same time the lights are slowly turned 
down. Voices off the stage sing 
the tune very softly symbolic of the 
answer of the angels. Lights are turned 
up and mother takes up household duties. 
Man enters and walks up to her.) 


Man-— 

‘‘Now IL have traveled here and there, 
but could never contented be, 

Though I saw in lands most fair, the 
costliest homes there he; 

I something missed from the sea and 
sky, till I turned again with a wist 
ful sigh 

To the little brown house, the old brown 
house, 

Under the apple tree. 

(Mother starts with joy for she is 
glad he is alive and standing before her. ) 


Mother— 


door; turns back to 


‘*Then at last your quest is won, | am 
ready to go with thee; 
Hast thou chosen a home, my son? Ah, 


where shall we dwell? ‘l'ell me. 
(Lays hand on man’s arm. ) 
Man (putting hand over hers as it lies 
on his arm)— 


**Be content, sweet mother; from east 


to west, 

The loveliest home, and the dearest and 
best, 

Is a little brown house, an old brown 
house, , 


Under the apple tree.’’ 
(Repeats last three lines very slowly. ) 


Vacation 


‘‘Vacation is the time for fun!”’ 
All boys and girls are saying 

When schools and books grow wearisome, 
And hearts are ripe for playing. 
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Exercises and Music for June 


' We Love to Go A-skipping | We Love to Go A-sKipping Vacation 























By Ella B. Burkett E. BB. Evia B. Burkeri By Lewis S. Mills 

i j j . Tune, “Tramp, Tre Tr: os 
We love to go a-skipping, oat te o-St-S od EAS —= — = une, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
A-skipping, a-skipping, 6 ‘oa a -s-7—@ Fe- = - E. se @-:-e- =fe— FS. + ; | Friends and teachers, schoolmates true, 
We love to go ple hg F —— ie = ees as ee << MAS Ma Ars ERS =~ Here’s a long farewell to you, 

‘hens a days have come. .Y) ‘ ; ‘ 
When summer days have come We love to go a- ‘skip - ping, A -skip - ping, A - skip - ping, ge mag summer-time is calling y 
We love to go a-swinging, ( . 

. sees 4 = _— eee R Jne more happy year has passed, 
A-swinging, a-swinging, ; > per — ——— ae — oe —s- — at asta || And today shall be the last 
We love to go a-swinging, san a = = 4 == ase Se ae In our schoolroom with its work ay 
When summer days have come. a —Fs with the bldg. hic 
We love to go a- ship - ping, on sum - mer days have come, 


We love to go a-walking, 





Chorus— 





















































-walki a-walking, . Pe He : oo 
A W king, a-walk ig Vacation Plans Second Girl (with dolls) Then away where birds are singi 
We love to go a-walking, And I, through vacation will happily play | And the summer fairies pl ging, 
then s x days have come. ; eta ee een ( ay ; 
When summer days have com By ules wi puapnanien With dolls, and help mother in ’most | For vacation time is here, 
We love to go a-running, — Kor Six Pupils every way. With its frolic, fun and cheer, 
A-running, a-running, ee , Third Boy (with hoe and seeds) — And the summer-time is calling us away, 
We love to go a-running, l'oday the world’s a big flower cup, Recs aia i : é F i , 
When sum ner days have come. Good cheer and sunshine fill it up. I’ll stay right at home, but I’m glad, for Our vacation day is here, 
, We’ll laugh and play the hours away, you see : With its flowers and its cheer, 
We love to 9 a-hopping, Because Vacation’s here today. A gardener fine I am learning to be. So we’ll sing a welcome to the summer. 
A-hopping, » hopping, Rae: awaiting : Cas ee (Cries ‘‘ Vegetables! vegetables!’’ time. 
We love to 2c a-hopping, oo Boy (carries sand-pail and Pe es ; Les In the meadows, lanes and brooks 
When summer days have come. spade) — , ; ae | Third Girl (with fishing pole)— | We shall study nature’s books, 
. I go to the seashore—I’!l swim and I'll | ) 2 m off to the mountains to fish and to With the bobolinks about us making 
We love to gc a-jumping, wade, climb rime. 
A-jumping, a-jumping, And have lots of fun in the sand with my . With papa—I’ll have such a jolly good 
We love to go a-jumping, spade. time. Chorus— 
| ‘ » day ave © . zs ‘ . 
When summer days have come. First Girl (carries suitease)-— Tesether— May our yesite be always bright, 
oo 7 Bota And 1 far the coantes are leaving today: | an : May we strive to do the right, 
Ve love to go a-bouncing, nie or the coun ry am aavine oday; | So through the summer’s golden hours Whether work or play shall call us ty 
A-bouncing, a-bouncing, Fresh milk and fried chicken! now who'd | We’ play like birds and bees and flowers, war tates: 
Wh wep tel cna tera e wnotsnapal Vacation’s here—and now—good-by! ‘*Learn to labor and to wait, 
1en summer days have come. Second Boy (with a rake)— (Train whistles outside. ) With a heart ig cmd aii 
We love to go on a see-saw, My trunk is all ready for grandpa’s right are eer eee rr ae Living nobly through the sunshine, 
A see-saw, a-see-saw, now! Oh, hurry! there’s our train! let’s fly! | storm and night. ‘ . 
We love to go on a see-saw, I’ll help in the hay-fields, and milk the (Those who are going away run off, | shorus— 
When summer days have come. old cow. The others wave good-by. ) | Copyright, 1915, by Lewis $. Mills. ‘ 
. ° -~ . . a . 
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Exercises for Closing Day Programs 


Rose Hoop Drill 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Actors: Twelve girls. 

Costumes ¢ Ordinary white dresses, 
ink sashes and hair ribbons. Hoop two 
feet and a half across, wound with green 
cloth and trimmed with paper roses. 

Music: Any march for entrance. A 
pretty waltz with changes for drill. 

Enter by ones, carrying hoops across 
body. Leader marches across back of 
stage, down side, across front and stops. 
This brings first six girls across front 
of stage and last six across rear. All 
face front. 

Begin with three chords; on first chord 
girls stand still: on second raise hoops 
high in front (See Figure I.) on third 
tip hoops back over head. Hoops are 
now held high, parallel with floor, 

Each motion and ‘‘hold’’ takes three 
counts, or a measure of music, and unless 
otherwise specified hoops are held in 
both hands, hands on opposite sides. 

1. Hoops down (elbows are bent and 
hoops around girls about shoulder height), 
up, down, hold. 

Up, down, up, hold. 

Keeping arms high, tip front edge of 
hoop down (faces look through hoop), 
up, down, hold. 

Tip hoop up, down, up, hold. 

Repeat all preceding motions. 

9, Holding hoop in right hand, swing 
it across body and up to left, back to 
right, left again. Hold. 

Quarter turn left, at the same time 
swinging hoop over head, elbows bent 
ag in first direction. ‘I'his turns right 
sidetoaudience. (See Figure II.) Hold. 

Bring hoops over head and down in 
front with a decided, quick motion. 
Hold. 

Swing hoop left, right, left, and hold. 
Quarter turn left, swinging hoop over 
head. This turns back to audience. 
Hold. 

Hoop over head and down i “ont. 
Hold. 

Swing hoops left, right, left, and hold. 
Quarter turn left, swinging hoops over 
head. ‘This turns left side to audience. 
Hold. 

Hoops over head and down in front. 
Hold. 

Swing hoops left, right, left, and hold. 
Quarter turn left, swinging hoops 
over head. ‘This turns face to audience. 
a over head and down in front. 
old. 

8. Kneel on right knee and swing hoop 
around to right side, parallel with body. 
Strike edge of hoop sharply on floor. 
(All this takes but cne count.) Swing 
hoop left and strike floor, right and 
strike. Hold position. 

Same, beginning left. Hold. 

Swing bottom of hoop as far front as 
possible and strike floor, reaching out 
with arms and slanting hoop. Bring 
hoop in, straight up and down, striking 
floor; out and strike floor. Hold. 

Same, beginning with houp in. Hold. 

Repeat all motions which have been 
done kneeling. 

4. Still kneeling, swing hoop over 
head and sidewise down to right, bend- 
ing head and trunk in same direction. 
ine left and bend; right and bend. 

old. 

Same motions, beginning left. Hold. 
Swing hoop over head and down in 
front, head down, trunk slightly for- 
ward. Up and back of head, looking 
zi (See Figure I11.) Down again and 
old. 


Same motions, beginning up. 

Repeat all motions done with bending, 
rising promptly on last count. 

5. Holding hoop firmly in both hands, 


ands close together in front of body, | 


turn hoop to right. This makes each 


hoop extend to the right, fitting in the | 


Spaces between girls. Hold. 


ine hoops front, edge to audience. 
old. 


Hoops left and hold; front and hold. 
aking hoop in right hand, bring lower 
edge down sharply on floor; bring hoop 
Up in front and change to left hand. 
Strike floor at left, bring hoop up and 
change to right hand. 
epeat all motions of Part 5. 


6. Swing hoop diagonally over head. 
Right hand catches it near shoulder, 
left hand at bottom of hoop, which is 
down under arm on left side. With this 
change in hoop position, on first count of 
measure step teft, on third count bring 
right foot up to left. Repeat this step 
twice more. Touch toe of left foot, ex- 
tending it well to left, turning trunk 
left and bending. (See Figure IV.) 

Change hoops, lett hand going to 


at right side. With change in hoops 
take three ste»s, pointing as before. 

Repeat the preceding motions with 
| hoops over shoulder. 

Exit by front row taking right face and 
back row left face. Leader takes 
waltz step, starting with right foot, 
hoop still diagonally over shoulder. 





shoulder, right down to bottom of hoop | 


’ Our Confessions 
By Alma Edler 
For Six Pupils 
First Child— 
Oh, now at last the day has come 
‘That we’ve been waiting for; 
We’ll put away our books and slates 
; _ And lock the schoolhouse door. 
| For weeks we’ve worked together, 
And now before we go 
Please tell me what you’ve liked the best, 
Or what to you has been a pest, 
Id really like to know. 
Second Child— 
Well, since it is the last school day, 
{ really don’t mind telling, 
That I’d like school much better 
If it were not for spelling. 





























| 


| 
H 





| T-w-o, t double o 
| And t-o all spell two (too, to), 
| ‘To get each one exactly right 
| Is more than I can do. 
P-e-a-r sometimes is pear, 
| Again, p-a-r-e, 
‘Then it may be p-a-i-r,— 
It’s all too much for me. 
First Child 
Oh, yes, [ know it is quite hard, 
The truth you have been telling, 
| But tell me now, have you had too, 
(Looks at Third Chili.) 
Your hardest time in spelling ? 
Third Child— 
| Say, don’t you think that arithmetic is 
| worse than all the rest ” 
| Why, fractions drive me nearly wild; 
| although I do my best, 
| | cannot understand them all, each meas- 
ure and each table, 
I’m going to learn them all some day— 
that is, if | am able. 


Second Child— 
Yes, 





fractions are bewildering, there’s 
not a bit of doubt, 
But stlll they’re not like spelling, for 
figures will work out. 
Fourth Child— 
Well, nothing else seems hard to me 
but history and, oh, dear! 
Who was it made the cotton-gin, and 
who first settled here ? 
Did John Smith build up Boston, or did 
he fight in Spain ? 
I knew it when we studied it, but I'm 
off the track again. 
Third Child— 
I know that history is quite hard, but 
still I’d be contented 
| If we had no arithmetic; why was the 
| stuff invented ? 
Fifth Child 
Well, history isn't 
arithmetic; 
But oh, dear me, geography! it iasccs 
| me feel quite sick. 
| There are mountains, bays, peninsu a 
| rivers, plains, plateaus, 
| How 1 shall ever learn them ail, weil, 
| goodness only knows! 
| 





hard for me: I like 





Fourth Child— 
I’m not fond of geography, but i! is 
| simply great 
| Compared to that book, history, for 
there’s not a single date. 
| Sixth Child-- 
| Well, grammar puzzles me the most, it’s 
so easy to forget 
| And say “we was,’’ or else‘'T ain’t’’- | 
| have the habit yet 
| Of never saying what I should, or saying 
what I shouldn’t; 
If I’d my way I’d never look at gram- 
mar, no, | wouldn’t! 


All— 
| You’ve heard us tell our troubles and all 
we've had to say, 
We haven’t told it all this year until this 
last, last day; 
: Now for a while we’ll say good-by, 
To leave some things won’t make us cry. 


Vacation Acrostic 
By Virgie Grundy 
For Kight Children 


V is for vines where the purple grapes 
grow. 
| A is for apples soon mellow, we know. 

C is for children al! ready for play. 
| A is for all who feel happy today. 

T is for trees where a picnic we'll make; 
| I is for icecream we surely must take. 
O is for orchards with fruit loaded down. 
N is the noise you will soon hear in town. 


All—Hurrah for jolly vacation! 





Remembrance 


There is a pretty little flower, 
Of sky-blue tint and white; 
That glitters in the sunshine 
And goes to sleep at night. 
"Tis a token of remembrance, 
And a pretty name it’s got; 
Would you know it if I told you? 
"Tis the sweet Forget-me-not. 
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Unusual Features That Have Made “Hits” on Program; 


A Pupil’s “Stunt” Program 
By Cecilia Hamel, Evanston, III. 


The following unique program was 
prepared on short notice, and, strange 
to say, with little work on any teacher's 
part. Kach teacher was asked to con 
tribute from the talent of her room a 
five-minute stunt. The tickets read, 
**Pupils’ Stunt Night.’ The program 
consisted of dances, dramatics, recita 
tions, music, fancy drills and 
“*hits.’’ Interest and competition were 


other | 


aroused when it was announced that a | 


five-dollar prize would be awarded to 


clothes; 
and leans toward audience.) An’ 
to think 
minute 

(laughs and pretends to fix dress) wif 


world (puts tub on shoulders, 
Atlas) on his shouldahs, 
it wahnt much wuss ’an doin’ 


washin.’ (Puts tub on chair and rubs 


imitating 
but ah guess 
de world’s 


When you get out of 
side the whole week goes wrong! 
grily.) Sut ah notice dat you 


Monday (shakes head dolefully)—Yes! | and saying—‘‘Sh! 
bed on the wrong 
(An- 
all’s 


wipes hands on apron 
jest 
1’ been bohned one 
I’d ob been Sunday 


stops, 


dat if 
earlier, 


nothin’ to do but jes dress up, an’ go to 


meetin’—an 


(Is interrupted by ‘Tues- 


day who comes in with iron and board. 
Monday turns back to her tub and Tues- 
day follows. ) 


Tuesday--Well, well, Monday, you 


the number which pleased the audience | feelin’ blue again ? 


best. So pleasing was the evening that 
a similar one has been asked for in the 
near future. 
PROGRAM 
Pupil’s Stunt Night--Oakton School 
STUNTS 
of the actors have been omitted in 


of this program, lo save space, 


(the names 
the reprinting 


In the original program the name or uames of 


the actors were printed on the line below the 
name ol the selection.) 
]. Kentucky Philosophy................66 
Sékebiy abepcenorents Central School, Room 7 
2. Violin Solo, from ‘ Martha’”’ ; 
er ee er Central School, Room 6 
3. Colonial Dance Children’s Home 
4. The Dancing Beuars...............00000+ 
ieubdaboeneixcabbes Central School, Room & 
5. Violin Solo...Lincoln School, Room 10 
G6. Fancy Dancin@.........0.00 ssscsescoesseee 
chccosespenineusEe Lineoln School, Room 5 
7. Dumb-bell Drill. ......00000.00.00c0000000 
ee Central School, Room 10 
& Role, Tbe GUNG vsecscscessvivoresssens 
occcueepaanaunsene Central School, Room 12 
9, Wreck of the Hesperus... .........e0.e 


Room 12 
Room 12 


Eee eabesheniore Oakton School, 
10. ‘Tumbling... A fentral School, 
ll. Violins 

sive isaeesine Washington School, Room 8 
12. ‘Quarrel Scene from Julius Caesar’ 
Central School, Rooms 11 and 12 


13. Story in Costume...........cccsceseses 
sohpaseebesee Washington Se hool. Room 7 

1. Hoop Drill....Central School, Room 9 

5. Singing Monolog, ‘*The Parson’s 


Black Sheep’? Lineoln School, Room 7 
16. ‘oe Dancing. Lincoln School, Room & 
17. I'wo’s Company, Three’s None.. 

....Lincoln School, Rooms 10 and 11 
1X. Scene from ‘* School for Scandal”’ 
Lineoln School, Room 10 


19. Die Musikanten.........cccccomccceseses 
pie eg ee oe ae Oakton School, Room 4 
Hach person present should mark on ecard the 


number of the stunt which pleases best. After 
the last ecards * will be collected, 
Those who remain for 


number the 
a social halfehour may 


learn who vets the prize, $5.00, 


The Quarrel of the Days of the 
Week 


By Mae Ihler 


AUTITTOR’S NOTE: We worked ont this dia- 
lovue in the language class, and then planned 
the costumes. We presented it in an entertain- 
ment aml were asked to repeat it before a teach- 
ers’ institute, 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Monday ;—Boy made up as fat negro 
mammy; carries toy washtub and board. 

Tuesday ;—Girl in long dress, apron 
and cap, with ironing board and iron. 

Wednesday ;—Girl in cook’s cap and 
apron; carries mixing bowl and large 
wooden spoon. 

Thursday;—An_ old gossip with bent 
body; wears cap and shawl; carries cane 
and ear trumpet; wears glasses. 

Friday ;—Girl in dusting cap and apron; 
carries broom. 

Saturday ;—Boy in play clothes; 
ries ball and tennis racket. 

Sunday ;—Boy in monk’s black robe; 
carries Bible. 

Setting: Table and chair in back- 
ground. Clock on wall set at one min- 
ute after twelve (midnight). 


Monday enters, carrying washtub and 
board, bending and groaning over load. 


Monday—!’se jes natchally got moah 
troubles dan all de days ob de week put 


car- 





togedder! Dey says Atlas carried de 





mighty glad foh to hab me git out ob bed 
-den come a follerin 


—and start things 


me up like you was my shadder! An’ 


how ’bout all dese yer clothes £ washes ? 
Monday, the washing 
wouldn’t help much if | were not ready 
board — to 
And you can’t 


Tuesday— But, 
to iron. (Takes ironing 
table and begins work. ) 
get away from your shadow, you know! 


(While Tuesday is saying this Monday 


has seen Wednesday enter and now 


‘warns Tuesday by putting finger to lips 
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Children Dressed ii in  Siaennate and Hats 


Miniature patterns of these bonnets and hats are given on page 19. 


These two pictures 


represent Miss Ella Blanche Burkett’s school dressed in real bonnets and bats which 


their little fingers have fashioned, 


They enjoy costuming themselves like this and sing 


ing songs that lend themselves to characterization, or they often sing Miss Burkett's 


“Sunbonnet Babies 


and Overall Boys” song, given below, 
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heah comes W 
day.’’) (They both work busily, 
ing that Wednesday has not 
quarreling. ) 


Wednesday (shakes her wood 
at them)— 
again ? 

Monday—Doan J] 
Miss ‘Tuesday ? 

Tuesday—Isn’t ironing 
tant than washing ? 

(Wednesday laughs, backs away from 
them and starts her baking at the table.) 

Wednesday —-If the boys and girls wer 
to decide, they would say that 1 was 
more important than either of you! 
They hate clean clothes, but how abou 
all the cakes and cookies I bake them? 

(Tuesday points mockingly at Monday.) 

Tuesday—And_ they hele Monday pe. 

vause she is the first school day of the 
week! 
(Thursday has hobbled in and tried ty 
ae +n; she now interrupts, pushing her. 
self forward. ) 


Thursday—What’s this? What’s this? 
A bit of gossip? A little louder, please! 


Wednesday —We were saying that it 
| Was too bad you had nothing: to do but 
| visit. (AIL laugh.) 

Thursday (applies ear 
What’s that? What’s that? 

All (observing Friday who has. just 
come in)—Here, Friday, sweep Thurs. 
day out of the way; we want to finish 
our quarrel. 

(Friday sweeps the old lady aside ani 
the Days again quarrel excitedly) 
it ‘Tuesday (turns to Friday)—Who do 
you think works the hardest ? 

Monday (pushes her fat shape in front 
of ‘Tuesday)-—~Ah does, Miss Friday! 

Friday (laughs)—Well, to be frank, 
I think that Ido! My back aches every 
night after 1 have swept for twenty- 
four hours, 

(While she has talked, Saturday has 
mischievously peeped around the door 
and, seeing that they were quarreling, 
left. Friday now looks anxiously at the 
clock and the Days follow her example.) 

Friday—Why doesn’t Saturday come! 
All he thinks of is play! 

(Sunday comes sedately 
dancing at his heels. 
for silence. Days 
he speaks. ) 

Sunday—Days, Days! Saturday tells 
me that you are quarreling again over 
whose work is most important in the 
world. I want you to remember that— 


God made the world, 
And He shall say 
What days shall work 
And what shall play; 
3ut each must see 
That the setting sun 
Sees his small duty 
Cheerfully done. 
Now the quarrel must end for I am 
the Sabbath Day and on my day must 
there be peace and good will. 


edneg. 
hop. 
Seen. them 


401) 81007 
Did t hear you (Wo quarreling 


work hardah day 


More impor 


‘ 


trumpet) — 


in, Saturday 
Sunday lifts hands 
do not see him until 


Little Boy Blue 


(See inusic ou page 52.) 
First Child enters blowing a bugle call 
as in the musie, or imitating a bugle. 
Second Child (singing to Third)— 
Little Boy | Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow's 
in the corn. 


Third Child— 

Oh, where is the boy who tends to the 
sheep ? 

Second Child— 
| He’s under the hayeock fast asleep. 
(First Child blows bugle call. ) 
Second Child (to Third) — 

Go wake him! go wake him! 
Third Child— 

Oh, no, not I! 

(First Child gives bugle call.) 
Third Child— 


1 eel 
For if I awake him he'll certainly 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We evant our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
selections, giving preference tothe pocins selected by the largest number of persons. 


of poems which ‘Ney desire for ? 


ersonal reading or school tse. 


We wll make up the page from your 
Lhere are many who have in their memory the names 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


qill be much apprectated, not alone by those who send tn their requests, but by all who have the privilege of readine these destred and 


therefore destrable poems. 


The Legend of the Organ-Biuilder | ‘‘Has some saint gone up to heaven 


Day by day the Organ-builder in his 
lonely chamber wrought; 

Day by day the soft air trembled to the 
music of his thought; 

Till at last the work was ended; and no 
organ voice so grand | 

Ever yet had soared responsive to the 
master’s magic hand. | 


Ay, so rarely was it builded that when- 
ever groom and bride, 

Who, in God’s sight were well-pleasing, 
in the church stood side by side, 
Without touch or breath the organ of it- 

self began to play, | 
And the very airs of heaven through the 
soft gloom seemed to stray. 
| 
He was young, the Organ-builder, and | 
o’er all the land his tame 
Ran with fleet and eayer footsteps, like 
aswiftly rushing flame. | 
All the maidens heard the story; all the 
maidens blushed and smiled, | 
By his youth and wondrous beauty and | 
his great renown beguiied. 


So he sought and won the fairest, and | 
the wedding-day was set: 

Happy day—the brightest jewel in the 
glad year’s coronet! 

But when they the portal entered, he 
forgot his lovely bride— | 

Forgot his Jove, forgot his God, and his | 
heart swelled high with pride. 


“Ah!” thought he, ‘‘how great a master 
am I! When the organ plays, | 

How the vast cathedral-arches will re- 
echo with my praise!”’ 

Up the aisle the gay procession moved. 
The altar shone afar, 

With every candle gleaming through soft 
shadows like a star. 


But he listened, listened, listened, with , 
no thought of love or prayer, 

For the swelling notes of triumph from | 
his organ standing there. 

All was silent. Nothing heard he save 
the priest’s low monotone, 

And the bride’s robe trailing softly o’cr 
the floor of fretted stone. 


Then his lips grew white with anger. | 
Surely God was pleased with him, 
Who had built the wondrous organ for 

His temple vast and dim! | 
Whose the fault then ? Hers —the maid 
en standing meekly at his side! 
Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she 
was false to him—his bride. 


Vain were all her protestations, vain 
her innocence and truth; 

Qn that very night he left her to her 
anguish and her ruth. 

Far he wandered to a country wherein no 
man knew his name: 

For ten weary years he dwelt there, 
hursing still his wrath and shame. 


Then his haughty heart grew softer, and | 
he thought ,.by night and day 

Of the bride he had deserted, till he | 

' hardly dared to pray; | 

Thought of -her, a spotless maiden, fair 
and beautiful and good; 

Thought of his relentless anger, that had 
cursed her womanhood ; 


Till his yearning grief and penitence at 
last were all complete, 

And he longed, with bitter longing, just 
to fali down at her feet. 

Ah! how throbbed his heart when, after 
many a weary day and night, 

Rose his native towers before him, with 
the sunset glow alight! 


Through the gates into the city on he 
pressed with eager tread; 

ere he met a long procession —mourn- 
ers following the dead. 

Ow why weep ye so, good people? 

W And whom bury ye today 2 
hy do yonder sorrowing maidens scat- 

ter flowers along the way ? 


“ 


_ And then softly sank to silence- 


9» 
“*Yes,’’ they answered, Weeping sore; 

“Bor the Organ-builder’s saintly wife 
our eyes shall see no more; 

And because her days were given to the 
service of God's poor, 

From His church we mean to bury her. 
See! yonder is the door.”’ 


No oné knew him; no one wondered 
when he cried out, white with pain; 

No one questioned when, with pallid lips, 
he poured his tears like rain. 


| ** Tis some one she has comforted, who | 


mourns with us,”’ they said, 
As he made his way unchallenged, and 
bore the coffin’s head; 


Bore it through the open portal, bore it | 


up the echoing aisle, 


Let it down before the altar, where the | 


lights burned clear the while. 

When, oh, hark! the wondrous organ of 
itself began to play 

Strains of rare, unearthly sweetness 
never heard until that day! 


All the vaulted arches rang with music 
sweet and clear; 
All the air was filled with glory, as of 


angels hovering near; 


And ere yet the strain was ended, he 


who bore the coftin’s head, 
With 


sank beside it—dead. 


| They who raised the body knew him, and 


they laid him by his bride; 

Down the aisle and o’er the threshold 
they were carried, side by* side; 
While the organ played a dirge that no 

man ever heard before, 
silence 
kept forevermore. 
Julia C. R. Dorr. 


More Cruel Than War 


A Southern prisoner of war at Cap Chase, in 
Olio, after pining of sickness at the hospital of 


, that station for some time, and confiding to his 


friend and fellow-captive, Colonel Hawkins, of 
‘Tennessee, that he was heavy of heart because 
his affianced bride in Nashville did not write to 


| him, died just before the arrival of a letter in 
| which the lady curtly 


broke the cugaygement., 
Colonel Hawkins had been requested by the dy 
ing comrade to open any epistle which should 
come for him thereafter; and, upon reading the 
letter in question, penned the tollowing auswer. 


Your letter, lady, came too late, 
For heaven had claimed its own; 

Ah, sudden change from prison bars 
Unto the great white throne; 

And yet I think he would have stayed, 
To live for his disdain, 

Could he have read the careless words 
Which you have sent in vain. 


So full of patience did he wait, 
Through many a weary hour, 


| That o'er his simple soldier-faith 


Not even death had power; 

And you—did others whisper low 
Their homage in your ear, 

As though among their shallow throng 
His spirit had a peer? 


I would that you were by me now, 
‘To draw the sheet aside 

And see how pure the look he wore 
The moment when he died. 

The sorrow that you gave to him 
Had Jeft its weary trace, 

As ’twere the shadow of the cross 
Upon his pallid face. 

‘*Her love,’? he said, ‘‘could change 

for me 

The winter’s cold to spring. ’’ 

Ah, trust of fickle maiden’s love, 
Thou art a bitter thing! 

For when these valleys, bright in May, 
Once more with blossoms wave, 

The northern violets shall blow 
Above his humble grave. 


Your dole of scanty words had heen 
3ut one more pang to bear 


| For him who kissed unto the last 


the smile of one forgiven, gently 


Your tress of golden hair; 

I did not put it where he said, 
For when the angels come, 

I would not have them find the sign 
Of falsehood in the tomb. 


I’ve read your letter, and I know 
The wiles that you have wrought 
To win that trusting heart of his, 
And gained it—cruel thought! 
What lavish wealth men sometimes sive 
For what is worthless all! 
What manly bosoms beat for them 
In folly’s falsest thrall! 
| 
| You shall not pity him, for now 
| His sorrow has an end; 
| ; 
| Yet would that you could stand with me 
Beside my fallen friend! 
And I forgive you for his sake, 
As he—if he be forgiven— 
| May e’en be pleading grace for you 
| Before the court of Heaven. 


Tonight the cold winds whistle by, 
As I my vigil keep 

Within the prison dead-house, where 
Few mourners come to weep. 

A rude plank coffin holds his form; 
Yet death exalts his face, 

And I would rather see him thus 
‘Than clasped in your embrace. 


Tonight your home may shine with light 
And ring with merry song, 

And you be smiling as your soul 
Had done no deadly wrong; 


Your hand so fair that none would think | 


It penned these words of pain; 
Your skin so white—would God 
heart 
Were half as free from stain. 


I’d rather be my comrade dead 
Than you in life supreme; 
For yours the sinner’s waking dread, 
| And his the martyr’s dream! 
Whom serve we in this life we serve 
| In that which is to come; 
He chose his way, you—yours; let God 
Pronounce the fitting doom. 
: W. S. Hawkins. 


Our Folks 


“Hi! Harry Holly! Halt; and tell 
A fellow just a thing or two; 
You've had a furlough, been to see 
How all the folks in Jersey, do. 
It’s months ayo since | was there- 
|} |, and a bullet from Fair Oaks. 
| When you were home, old comrade, say, 
Did you see any of our folks ? 


|**You did? 
glad ! 
For if | do look grim and rough, 
I’ve got some feelin’ 


Shake hands—Oh, ain’t I 


People think 
A soldier’s heart is mighty tough; 
But, Harry, when the bullets fly, 
And hot saltpetre flames and smokes, 
While whole battalions lie afield, 
One's apt to think about his folks. 


“And so you 
where ? 
The old man—is he hearty yet ? 
And mother—does she fade at all ? 
Or does she seem to pine and fret 
For me”? And Sis ? —-has she grown tall? 
And did you see her friend—you know 
| That Annie Moss 
(How this pipe chokes!) 
| Where did you see her? Tell me, Hal, 
| A lot of news about our folks. 


saw them— when? and 





‘*You saw them in the church—you say, 
It's likely, for they ‘re always there. 
Not Sunday? No? A funeral ? Who? 
Who, Harry ? how you shake and stare! 
All well, you say, and all were out. 
What ails you, Hal? Is this a hoax? 
Why don’t you tell me like a nran 
What is the matter with our folks ?’’ 


‘*T said all well, old comrade, true; 
| J say all well, for He knows best 
| Who_takes the young ones in his arms, 
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Before the sun goes to the west. 
The axe-man Death deals right and left, 
And flowers fall as well as oaks; 
And so 
Fair Annie blooms no more! 
And that’s the matter with your folks. 


**See, this long curl was kept for you; 


And this white blossom from her breast; 
And here—your sister Bessie wrote 
A letter telling all the rest. 
Bear up, old friend.’’ 
Nobody speaks; 
Only the old camp-raven croaks, 
And soldiers whisper, ‘‘ Boys, be still; 
There's some bad news from Granger's 
folks. 


He turns his back—the only foe 
‘That ever saw it—on this grief, 

And, as men will, keeps down the tears 
Kind nature sends to woe’s relief. 

‘Then answers he: *‘Ah, Hal, I’ll try; 
But in my throat there’s something 

chokes, 

Because, you see, I’ve thought so long 

‘lo count her in among our folks. 


| ‘I s’pose she must be happy now, 


But still I will keep thinking, too, 
I could have kept all trouble off, 
By being tender, kind and true. 
But maybe not. 
She’s safe up there, 
And when the Hand deals other strokes, 


| She’ll stand by Heaven’s gate, I know, 


your | 





| 


| 
| 


And wait to welcome in our folks.’’ 
Kthel Lynn. 


My Love Ship 


If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Weighed down with gems, and silk and 
gold, 

Ah! well, the harbor would not hold 

So many ships as there would be, 

If all my ships came home from sea. 


If half my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah! well, I should have wealth as yreat 
As any king that sits in state, 

So rich the treasure there would be 

In half my ships. now out at sea. 


If but one ship.I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah! well, the storm clouds then might 
frown, 

For, if the others all went down, 

Still rich and glad and proud I’d be 

If that one ship came home to me. 


If that one ship went down at sea 

And all the others came to me 

Weighed down with gems and 
untold, 

With honor, riches, glory, gold, 

‘The poorest soul on earth I’d be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


wealth 


O skies, be calm! O winds, blow free! 
low all my ships safe home to me, 
But if thou sendest some awrack, 

‘'o nevermore come sailing back, 

Send any, all that skim the sea, 

But send my love ship home to me. 


Llla Wheeler’ Wilcox. 


Health and Wealth 


We squander health in search of wealth; 
We scheme and toil and save; 

Then squander wealth in search of health, 
But only find a grave. 

We live, and boast of what we own; 

We die, and only get a stone. 


The Heartening 


It may be that the words I spoke 
‘'o cheer him on his way, 

To him were vain, but I myself 
Was braver all that day. 


— Winifred Webb, 
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Make many copies of the drawings with carbon paper or hectograph. Give them to pupils to trace, cut and mount. ’ uste the “a ! on Card 
re 2m apart. Let children match the words to the picture. The same words in ceript written by the teacher also may be provided 
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i Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


a 





Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


WIWJHAT is the nicest thing about 
W your school ?’? asked the Kind- 

Lady-Anxious-to-be-Friendly of 
the Small Boy, and was promptly 
answered. 

“Bacation.”’ 

Well, a good many tired teachers are 
fecling just now as the Small Boy did, 
that the finest thing about school is va- 
cation, although they will be loyally 
glad to be up and at it again next 
September. 

In one way the teacher is the very 
luckiest worker in all the great company 
who make their own Jiving, for the long 
vacation in the summer gives chances to 
do delightful things such as no other 
work has. She can travel; she can study 3 
and she can combine these, as she will 
if she is wise, with a thorough rest and 
recreation. | hope every one of you will 
take at least a little trip or a few weeks 
ai some place where intellectual help 
and stimulus are to be received. 

But don’t go into your trip or summer 
school with the stern resolve to get 
every bit of intellectual advantage pos- 
sible to be obtained out of every min- 
ute That would be to tire yourself out 
and defeat. your own purpose. ‘Take 
the delights of your vacation restfully. 
But plan to rest in a pleasant place. 
And oh, such pleasant places as there 
are where teachers may go ip the sum- 
mer! 

Yesterday there came to my desk the 
most fascinating booklet of the Panama 
Exposition. [rom the first cover, with 
its magnificent representation of the 
thirteenth labor of Hercules) with his 
mighty strength pushing the rocks apart 
toform the Panama Canal and = Jixposi- 
tion buildings, pink and cloud-like, seen 
through the yap, to the last, with the 
gleaming ‘ower of Jewels against the 
blue-black night sky, it was a picture of 
avision and adream. But the vision is 





real and you can see it. More than this, 
you can get practical everyday help for 
your practical everyday schoolroom out 
of this vision caught and solidified, which 
for wondrous beauty has never been 
equalled. 

Happy, happy teachers who ean go to 
the Panama Exposition this summer! 
One who has been there tells me that 
the Palace of Kducation will give her 
an inspiration for a lifetime. Many 
of the University classes are going to 
spend most of their time there, studying: 
and comparing what has been and ean 
be taught in arts, industries and veca- 
tions. And then there’s the N. E. A. in 
Oakland just across the Bay, and more 
educational opportunities than you ean 
count. The Exposition authorities have 
sought more than anything else to pre- 
sent the education of tomorrow. ‘The 
aim of the whole is social progress, 
which is certainly the aim of our school- 
rooms, 

Beside the Exposition booklet, there 
isa stack of summer school bulletins 
just crammed with interesting programs, 
one from Lake Chautauqua, the mother 
of all summer assemblies, one from Chi 
cago University, one from tlarvard, 
one from Columbia Universities, one 
from Cornell, and others whose very pic 
tures are a joy. Oh, the American his 
tory that one can make real in sidetrips 
from these places! Europe wasn’t nearly 
so helpful to meas my trip to Boston. 
And there are the assemblies by the 
lakes and in the mountains where pro- 
vision is made alike for study and amuse 
ment and reereation. ‘The teachers who 
are making vacation plans today are as 
fortunate as the proverbial bee in’ a 
sugar barrel. Much happiness to you, 
every one! 

Every once in a while | get a letter 
which says, “My suggestion has been 


printed in Teachers’ Exchange. Why 
don't 1 get paid for it ?”’ 
Now, itis not I but the I’. A. Owen 


Publishing Company that attends to the |} much yood, but it 





paying for all the letters printed in the 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-An- 
other Club columns, but I can tell you 
two possible reasons. One may be that 
you have expected your pay too soon. 


The June Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans comes out in May, it is true, 
but the letters and articles in it 


are not paid for till the end of: June. 
Another reason why you didn’t get your 
check may be because your letter was 
sent with no name or with insufficient 
address. They come so, alas, only too 
often. Be sure to put your name and 
whole address plainly on every separate 
suggestion. 

One letter was rejected although there 
were some fine points in it, because | 
could not make out the combination of 
u's and i’s and n’s in the address clearly 
enough to put it on the typewriter, which 
must be done to every one that is sent in 
to the publishers. On the other hand, 
some of the suggestions come to me in 
such pretty, plain handwriting that even 
if they were not good at all I should 
want to put them in, but it is a note- 
worthy fact that where the handwriting 
is extra good the contribution has al- 
ways proved to be good too. 

And now good-by fora beautiful sum 
mer, and may you each have the pleas 
antest of vacations ! 


Teachers’ Exchange 


Mrs. QO. R. Hort, 1211 H. St., Bakers- 
field, Calif., would like to exehange let- 
ters with some other school. She has 
fifty children in a two-teacher rural 
school. 

The La Motte District School, Porter- 
ville, Calif., whieh asked in January 
an exchange of specimens for a museum 
has been so bountifully answered that, 
they cannot get specimens to supply for 
all who want them and give notice that 
their needs are now filled. 

|L am afraid these exchanges may find 
this June insertion too late to do them 
was the earliest J 
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A JUNE COLOR POST CARD 
Give carbon or hektographed copies of this card to pupils 
to trace, color and address to friends. 


FH-.D. 








Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha i. Bush, Osage, lowa. 


could do with letters that came in March. 
Please remember that the copy must be 
sent in early for it takes four months 
to get a request for exchange printed. — 
B. EF. B.] 
Letters From Our Teachers 
The Close of School 

lor several years a picnic or exhibit 
and program had marked the closing day 
of school. This time the children were 
clamoring for somethng new and so | 
enveloped my plans in mystery. The 
children were asked to bring their 
lunches and come early. By 8:30 all 
were present and very expectant. 

First we gathered around the flag-pole 
and sang patriotic songs and heartily 
saluted the flag when it went up. Then 
we carried water to the shrubs, trees and 
flowers and, since we were to leave them 
for many days, we appointed a commit- 
tee who promised to visit and care for 
them. 

The bell called us inside where we held 
a rapid mental number drill—something 
my pupils always enjoy. For a rest 
period they listened while I played on an 
autoharp. This delighted them. 

We then marched outside and, after 
| tidying the yard, we indulged in some 
circle games. 

The bell rang aguin and we seated our- 





selves “quietly while | read aloud thé 
closing chapters of a book we had been 
enjoying. ‘hen we had an enthusiastic 
spelling match and sang some more. 
Next we engaged in solving some geuog- 
raphy puzzles. 

[t being nearly noon, all books were 
packed, the room pué inorder and the 
pupils requested to take their luneh 
hoxes and follow the leader. Many were 
the conjectures as to our destination. 
After a pleasant walk down lanes, 
through fields and over brooks we came 
toa delightfully shady spot in a wood 
where we seated ourselves for the lunch 
hour. We sang, told stories, recited 
rhymes, and ate. By and by we started 
back, picking flowers on the way. 

The bell called us in and this time the 
children were asked to draw a tail for 
the donkey that appeared on the board. 
Kach child was blindfolded in turn and 
the fun was hilarious. 

Severul other games were played but 
while the interest was still high pupils 
were sent to their seats and the teacher, 
with a few closing remarks, read the 
promotion percentages, presented some 
prizes and gave each child a booklet con- 
taining the teacher’s photograph and re- 
minders of the past school year. After 
expressing themselves as happily sat- 
isfied with so unusual a closing day, the 
pupils gathered up their books, flowers, 
prizes, etc., and hurried home to re- 
hearse the day’s experiences.—L. M. C., 
New York. 

A Daisy Party 

Last year instead of having the cus- 
tomary exercises at the close of the 
term, I had a party for my little ones 
and the change was decidedly pfeasing to 
all. The invitation cards had a syray of 
daisies painted in water colors in the 
corner or acarefully pressed specimen 
of the flower itself pasted at the top. It 
was held on the afternoon of the lagt 
day. In advance we prepared some large 
daisies, on medium heavy cardboard, as 
many as there were to be guests, paint- 
ing them with water colors. (Have the 
petals of each flower at least two inches 
long, and allow eight petals to each 
flower. Then cut all the petals away 
separately from the centers of the flow- 

(Continucd ou page gs) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See ‘‘The Song of the Lark’’ on page 30 of this issue.) 
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ers and hide these petals around the 
gchoolroom. ) wach player was given the 
round yellow center of a daisy and in- 
structed to hunt for his missing petals. 
The one who first succeeded in complet- 
ing his flower won a small prize. 
For a daisy stringing contest we placed 
a large bowl full of daisy blossoms free 
from their stems in the center of the 
table. Each player was provided with 
4 coarse blunt needle and strong thread. 
Each one endeavored to fill his thread 
with daisies. The time was about two 
minutes. The best looking chain first 
fnished Won a prize. 

Of course there were outdoor games. A 
ood one is **Daisy in the Dell.’’ The 
children form a circle, joining hands, and 
one is chosen to be the daisy-picker. 
This picker runs around the outside of 
the circle chanting, *‘ Daisy in the dell! 
Daisy in the dell! I don’t pick you. I 
don’t pick you. I do pick you.’’ The 
child whom the daisy-picker touches on 
reaching the last word must try to run 
entirely around the circle and back to his 
place before the picker catches him. If 


he succeeds he need not be “‘it,’’ but if 


caught he must be the daisy-picker. 

“Are you a Daisy ?’’ was another jolly 
game we played. The players stand in 
line facing one ch‘ld who is ‘‘it.’’ This 
child asks each ne in turn the question, 
“Aye you & idaisy!’? One may say, ‘‘] 
am a rose ’’ another, “I am a pansy,’’ 
andsoon. If any child chooses to say, 


‘lam a daisy,’’ he is immediately | 
chased by the questioner and if caught | 


he must take his place. One child must 


not repeat the name of a flower another 


childhas given. 

Another game was based on the rhyme 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief.’’ One child is chosen to whisper 
to each of the players some word of the 
thyme. The named children then stand 
in a circle and the one who is ‘‘it’’ 
calls for any character in the rhyme that 
he wishes. The one who has been given 
that name responds by saying ‘‘ Here!’’ 
and running away. If he is caught he 
is“‘it? and the former one drops out. 
The game should be played until only 
two are left. 

The refreshments were carried out in 
the daisy idea, and were served on the 
playground. There were bread and but- 
ter sandwiches and some “good-to-eat’’ 
daisies made from hard boiled eggs by 
cutting the whites petal-shaped and mix- 
ing the yellows with salad mayonnaise 
to form center. Marguerites and little 
cakes frosted in yellow and white were 
also served. —P. B. R., Pennsylvania. 


A Hint for Vacation 


Usually when school begins in the fall, 
the teacher finds that her primary pupils 
have forgotten a great deal of what they 
had learned in reading during the pre- 
vious term. ‘To guard against tais, ina 
measure, I have found the following 
plan very helpful: At the end of the 
school year I distribute a number of old 
readers, supplementary books and library 
books to the pupils, to be read and used 
during vacation as their own. 

Although the books are old and worn, 
the children love to read and dramatize 
the stories and study out new words. 
When school begins again in the fall, 
they are very euger to read and tell the 
teacher of their vacation stories. —Ma- 
MILDA J. Hurr, Minnesota. 


A Helpful Bird Chart 


When spring opens the children are 
hore than eager to watch for the famil- 
lar signs. At this time it is well to 
teach the coloring of birds, the songs 
and home of nests. Let the children 
Watch and report when the different 
birds return. 

_A 800d plan and one which proves very 
Interesting is a bird-nest chart. Make 
outa plan of the town. Mark the nests 
With stars. Business blocks should be in 
yellow and the children’s homes in green. 

€ squirrel, cat, sparrow, blue jay 
a thoughtless boys are enemies of the 

tds. ‘Teach their protection. 

It will interest the children to make a 

Showing a table of birds that eat 
Worms, thus: 

Phoebe, 887%; bluebird, 75%: wood- 

Becker, 75%; catbird, 44%; wren, 98%; 








cuckoo, 100%; chickadee, 99%; king- 
bird, 90%; oriole, 94%; thrush, 683%; 
robin, 50%, sparrow, 11%; bluejay, 24%. 
The names of the birds are arranged as 
around a table and circles placed before 
them to represent plates marked with 
the percentage.—EMMA Davis, Nebraska. 


A Plea for Out-of-Doors 


Did you ever think what it must mean 
to a child to be shut in every day with- 
out the right to leave the room, or even 
to move about without permission? To 
be dependent upon the teacher’s judg- | 
ment astothe amount of fresh air allotted | 
to the room and the amount of nervous 
energy he may expend ? 

Is the teacher doing enough to make 
up for this loss of freedom and open air | 
exercise, ~r does she attempt to disre- | 
gard the tittle restless bodies and the | 
longing glances cast out-of-doors-ward ? | 

I have reached the conclusion that the | 
child is restricted too much. He sub- 
mits only because there is no other 
course. 

This is what I am doing to modify, in 
a measure, the harm of the indoor school. 











An Outdoor Reading Class 


We play as many of our games as pos- 
sible out-of-doors. In warm weather 
children need only hats or caps; in cool 
or cold weather, they ‘‘bundle up.’? We 
also have at least one recitation out-of- 
doors. I teach first and second grades, 
and this arrangement makes my work 
rather complicated at times, but I feel 
amply repaid by the glowing cheeks and 
shining eyes of ‘‘my children. ’’ 

The photograph shows my second grade 
reading class, which I conduct during 
the last period after ,the ‘‘babies’’ 
have gone home. ‘The children enjoy 
this method of reciting very much, es- 
pecially the boys, for here they can 
squirm about all they please without fear 
of annoying the teacher. You know how 
well boys like to lie flat on their ‘‘tum- 
mies ?’’ [let my boys take that posi- 
tion or any other that is comfortable if 
it does not interfere with the progress 
of the lesson. 

I know that outdoor classes are not a 
new idea by any means, but I’ believe 
that many teacher’ have thought the 
idea impracticable. I wish that these 
teachers would try it out as [am doing, 
and give the children as much of the 
healthful, body-building, heart-warming 
out-of-doors as 1 am giving.—-BLANCHE 
C. STODDARD, lowa. 

Closing Day Presents 

Many teachers make a practice of giv- 
ing ecards or other presents on closing 
day of school. My pupils thought a 
great deal of bookmarks given by a for- 
mer teacher. They were made of oblong 
pieces of celluloid of various colors, Kach 
strip was about one inch wide and fotir 
inches long and had several slits through 
which a bit of ribbon had’ been woven. 
Some were decorated with tiny scrap 
pictures. 

Other nice gifts are school souvenirs, 
boxes of crayola, sacks of marbles, cups 
or mugs, ceads for stringing, drawing 
books, Instructor Literature Series, 
(these are fine) and pretty pencils. —M. 
H., lowa. 

Paper Daisy Spelling Chains 


{ have found that the oft-repeated 
charge ‘‘Americans are pour spellers’ 
is only too true. 





It seemed impossible for some of the 
pupils in my third and fourth grades to 
have a perfect spelling lesson. 

I tried this device and it succeeded. I 
had seen the children spend many pleas- 
ant hours making daisy chains, so one 
day I provided them, during their busy- 
work period, with a pattern of a daisy 
head, some drawing paper and erayola, 
telling them to make as many daisy heads 
as they could. These I placed in a box 
and threaded as many needles as there 
were pupils in the class. I stuck these 
needles in the burlap on our display 
board and told the children we would 
make daisy chains for all the children in 
the room, and whenever they had perfect 
spelling lessons we would add a daisy to 
their chains. 

We decided on May Day to use these 
daisy chains in our march and you may 
be sure each child tried to have his chain 
the longest. 

The spelling in our ciass improved, 
and after May Day the habit was so 
well formed that we did not need to use 
the chains as an incentive.—R. O. D., 
Arkansas. 


Our Grocery Store 


My fifth grade pupils 
were slow in problems 
involving the making of 
change. One morning I 
announced that upon a 
date a week or so hence 
a grocery store called 
‘“‘The Columbus Grocery 
Company” would be 
opened in their grade 
room. They would have 
that week in which to 
make paper or pasteboard 


money with which to 
trade. ; 
With the aid of the 


pupils I then put.a long 
list of the most. common 
groceries on the board 
and apportioned a certain 
number to each pupil. He was to get 
and keep market prices on the board for: 
these articles and. to make slips of 
paper with the names of the articles 
upon them to serve as groceries. 

The store opened as advertised. At 
8:45 a. m. on the day designated a f{if- 
teen-foot plank was placed across the 
room from the teacher’s desk to the 
chalk tray. It. was divided by chalk 
lines into seven divisions and on the 
blackboard back of each division was 
written the name and number of the 
clerk who had charge of that depart- 
ment. The groceries on the board had 
also been placed in correspénding de- 
partments. Two pupils were selected as 
cashiers and the remainder were cus- 
tomers. The clerks were provided with 
sales-books used in city department 
stores and instructed how to use the 
same, 

Every morning for three weeks the 
clerks and cashiers.came in fifteen min- 
utes before the morning session, the 
clerks to arrange their groceries, the 
cashiers to have their money properly 
arranged. After the opening exercises 
were over, the customers came with neat 
lists to the departments from which they 
wished to purchase supplies. 

Each clerk, cashier and customer was 
from the first given certain duties which 
he must perform. The clerks were 
required to make bills of goods sold for 
the cashiers, and duplicates for the cus- 
tomers; get their change from the cash- 
ier and count it out into the customer’s 
hand in exactly the way that a clerk in 
a down-town store would do; count up 
each day’s sales and take care of the 
stock, filling in with new goods as nec- 
essary. The cashiers must have twenty 
dollars in the cash drawer every morning ; 
make change for the clerks; count up 
sales of each clerk; and. deposit all 
money taken in with the bank at night, 
using a deposit slip and passbook. ‘The 
teacher acted as banker. 

Customers were required to see that 
their change was correct before leaving 
the department in which they were 
trading; to preserve duplicate bills re- 
ceived that they might count up their 
purchases at the end of each week, and 





to balance their money each day. They 


were encouraged to buy only those things 
that would be used in their several homes. 
The teacher acted as general manager. 
She gave any necessary help to em- 
ployees and settled any controversics 
that arose between customers and clerks. 
At the end of three weeks the pupils 
were able to make change quickly and 
easily, and I felt that the general in- 
formation gained by each child was of 
equal value with his mental advance- 
ment.—GRACE H. Brown, Michigan. 


A Pleasing Daisy Song 


One of the prettiest features of a 
Closing Day Exercise I have had during 
my experience as teacher of primary 
grades was that of a Daisy Song with 
gestures supplied by myself. This song 
was published in May, 1912, Primary 
Plans. I made hats of white cardboard 
with yellow crepe paper centers and long 
green cambric strings, for about thirty 
little girls who were dressed in white. 
The hats were about eighteen inches in 
diameter with six petals (or more). 
They were cut by pattern and the cen- 
ters marked off about the size of a child's 
head. These centers were slashed and 
all but two of the points turned up to 
make support for the yellow crepe crowns 
which were put on to form a large puff. 
The strings were pinned to the remain- 
ing two points. The hats were kept by 
the children and worn for sunhats after- 
ward, 

Having tied the hats under the chins 
of the little girls, | arranged them in 
rows, placing the tallest in the back row 
and next in height in second row, and so 
on, being careful to have five or six 
of the smallest and prettiest children 
in the front row. 

When the curtain rose the ‘‘daisies 
were arranged so as to look like a real 
bank of daisies, nothing being seen ex- 
cept the hats, some of the children sit- 
ting or kneeling in order to let others 
tower above them. All bending heads 
towards the audience. ‘Three girls with 
hats stood back of the others and sang 
softly ‘‘There is a flower, a little flower,’’ 
etc. (American School Songs.) They 
carried long stemmed, real daisies. 

At the end of the song the daisies 
awoke, stood up with arms around each 
other’s shoulders, and sang the ‘* Daisy 
Song’’ mentioned above, bending, bow- 
ing, nodding and swaying to suit the 
different winds, and as often as possible 
letting nothing but hats show. 

With arms on shoulders of one another, 
it was easy for the children to keep in 
perfect time. 

When the chorus, ‘‘Clap the hands for 
Merry May,’’ was sung, the little tots 
in front looked their best and at ‘‘ Under- 
neath your trees we swing,’’ showed 
only hats and arms, bodies being bent so 
the tops of heads were toward the audi- 
ence. Qn ‘‘Creep out of sight, whisper 
a lovittg? and long good-night,”’ all put 
one foot back one step, thus growing 
shorter and each daisy bowed its head, 
showirg only the hat. 

The chorus at the last was omitted 
and curtain drawn on the sleeping ‘dai- 
sies. —JENNIE ‘CLARKE, Kentucky. 


Smiles 


I wonder how many of us stop to think 
what a little smile and a cheery manner 
may mean to the chidren who daily come 
into our schoolroom. We do not realize 
that it is impossible for them to know 
that our unfriendly countenance is mere- 
ly the expression of troublesome thought 
and is purely impersonal. A short time 
ago my mind was aroused to this by the 
philosophy of my youngest brother. 

In the middle of the term a change of 
teachers was made in the third grade 
room. 

‘‘Well, do you think you will like 
your new teacher ?’’ we asked Bobby 
when he came home from school. 

‘*No,”’ he answered, “I don’t believe 
I shall.”’ 

‘‘Why ?”’ wesaid. “‘Isn’t she pretty ?’’ 

“Oh yes, she’s pretty enough. I don’t 
care about ’em being pretty. Pretty 
ones are usually cross.’’ . 

‘‘If she’s pretty,’’ we persisted, "why 
do you think you won't like her ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he responded soberly with-all 
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A National Week of Song 


E want to make a plea for more music in the schools. Except 
for the small proportion of schools with special teachers and 


hours for this subject, there is a lack of singing exercises and musi- | 
It is of the school without special : 
equipment or opportunities, and to the teacher with every minute | 


cal training which is deplorable. 


filled with class work that we especially speak. To such we would 
say~-take time for singing. Make the program a little more com- 
pressed ; cut out some less unimportant subject or alternate with 
different recitations on different days, but find time for your daily 
music. To crowd a listless, formal song into the opening exercises 
is considered sufficient by too many teachers. This is better than 
nothing—just about. Give an interval to singing, and make it lively, 
inspiring, improving. Singing, with all the ethical, spiritual and 


moral culture which it implies in its best form, should be a part of | 


As one enthusiast says: ‘‘If our children do not 


>> 


the school work. 
sing when they leave school, our work is a failure. 

There should be in all schools at least the singing of the national 
and patriotic airs, the familiar songs, the old favorites, the ‘‘folk 
songs.’’ Where is another people who have so little familiarity with 
the national songs? Take any average gathering and let ‘‘ America’’ 
be announced. ‘The first verse may show a brave response, but after 
that it is doubtful whether there are even enough leaders to carry it 
through. With the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ it is still worse, and 
other songs which should be equally familiar are wholly impossible. 

There should be more mass singing and greater united use of famil- 
iar songs. The value of music and singing for social betterment is 
recognized. The State of New York, through one of its departments, 
is encouraging what it calls Community Sings, and providing compe- 
tent directors to go about the State, visiting different communities, 
spending a few days in each, bringing the people into a common un- 
ion of singing. The school is touched in this work, but the chief aim 
is to reach those who have gone out of the school and beyond 
its training. Wisconsin is another State which has taken up some 
such work. ‘This emphasizes the value which progressive com- 
munities and students of social conditions are putting upon music. 

The school is the place to foster the love of good music and to train 
in its execution. ‘‘One mission of the school is to throw over every 
child’s life in school years all that is best, purest and noblest in 
music.’’ And again, ‘‘Music must be lifted heaven-high above the 
multiplication table and the spelling book before America can reap the 
social and moral effects of the possibilities of the ethical power of 
school music.”’ 

We need say no more on the general subject. Its value is appreci- 
ated; its benefits are recognized. How to advance the cause! 

One way suggests itself to us: Make one week of the year a 
NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. Make it a week when singing shall 
have pre-eminence in the school, when it will be a prominent part of 
every school session, when even it may take the place of some of the 
regular sessions. Make it a week devoted to musical exercises out- 
side of school, as far as the school authorities and teachers can in- 
fluence it. Make it a week when the national, patriotic and familiar 
songs shall be practiced and sung in the schools and when the com- 
munity shall respond to the spirit of the time and join, in its various 
ways, in the making of the week a genuine National Week of Music. 
This applies to the district school and the community it serves, as 
well as to the village and city schools. It is an event in which all 
schools of the country can unite, each with its own capacity or limita- 
tions. Let the schools lead in this and the community will follow. 

It is greatly desirable that a uniform week be selected and endorsed 
by every State Department of Education. There is a contagion of 
enthusiasm in the thought that every other school in the country is 
joining with yours in song. 

What week? We suggest that the school week which includes 
Washington’s birthday be chosen. What more appropriate time could 
be named, especially to give a patriotic impulse to the singing. 

We make this definite proposal: Let us have a National Week of 
Song in the Schools. Let the uniform date of the school week which 
includes February 12th each year be chosen. 

We hope this idea will find a favorable response in the ranks of 
teachers, in their organized bodies, and with the school authorities, 
and thus be brought into full force and effect. 
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the wisdom of his eight years, ‘‘she 
looks like she don’t know how to smile. ’”’ 

Doesn’t that give you something to 
think about? It did me. It took me 
back to my own third grade days when 
a smile from ‘‘teacher’’ meant so much 


to me. And it isn’t with the very little 
folks alone that a smile has sucha 
charm. Jt will often break down the 


reserve of the apparently diffident older 
boys and girls. 

All this may seem trivial to you, but 
if itis true that many of us “don’t know 
how to smile,’’ it is high time that we 
were learning. After all a smile isa 
contagious thing and it wouldn’t take 
long to get wonderful results from just 
a Jittle more warmth and friendliness. — 
MYRTLE I. WARREN, Washington. 


| A Number Game 





| For drill in mental numbers the chil- 
' dren like to play that they are ponies in 
acirecus ring. They form in a big circle 
on the floor. I, taking the place of the 
trainer, ask number combinations rapidly, 
tapping the ponies on the head. The 
ones who answer quickly and correctly 
remain in the ring, the ones who miss 
are not allowed to act in the circus. 
They leave for special training later. 
A. G. CROCKETT, South Carolina. 


A School Newspaper 


A fine plan for bringing enthusiasm 
into the schoolroom, making better com- 
positions and arousing interest in 
the school is to publish a school paper. 
It is most successful in the higher grades, 
but in the rural school all the pupils can 
help. Let the pupils elect an editorial 
staff. The teacher can reserve for her- 


the more departments one has, the bet- 
ter. We hada Story Department, Local 
News Department, Advertising Column, 
and Poet’s Corner. Some of the chil- 
dren always like the chance for advertis- 
ing.something and a few cents may be 
charged. The paper can be issued once 
a month. 

Of course it can not be printed and 
sent around to subscribers in a small 
school, but the day may be set and the 
parents invited in to hear it read. In 
our school only a few came at first, but 
the enthusiasm grew and soon the par- 
ents were as interested as the children. 
Its benefits proved to be far-teaching. 

A SCHOOLMARM OF VERMONT. 


School Outdoors 


When the warm days come, as a spe- 
cial treat, I often allow my pupils to 
have school outdoors. We choose some 
nice shade. Boards laid on the ground 
serve as seats. The pupils bring their 
books, tablets and pencils to use. Any 
continued misconduct is a signal for ad- 
journment indoors but this is seldom 
necessary as the children love to be in 
the open air. I find this an especially 
good plan the last session of,the day when 
every one feels somewhat restiess and 
the recitations at that time do not re- 
quire the blackboard.—D. M. B., Ohio. 


A Substitute for Water Color 


In my language class in a country 
school, we were studying Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird.’’ The class thought it would 
be very nice to make blue birds to dec- 
orate our room. But several difficulties 
confronted us, and in solving them, we 
discovered a plan which has been a great 
source of pleasure as well as a benefit 
to us. Believing that these same prob- 
lems are to be found in most country 
schools, I have decided to pass it on. 

We had no paper heavy enough to 
make the birds, nor had we crayon or 
water colors, so we took up a collection, 
each child giving two pennies. (There 
were ten in this class.) With the money 
we bought plain white drawing paper 
and a package of blue Angel Dye. We 
decided to make our brushes. We took 
straight twigs and tied several strands of 
common binder twine, such as farmers 
use in tying wheat bundles, tightly to 
one end of the twigs. After this was 
cut off even and the twine untwisted, 
the brushes were soaked in water a while 
to make them pliable. 

The birds were made by cutting a body 


in a slit cut in the bird’s hack Th 
were then painted on both sideg wit 
the dye, and suspended by a thread fro 
a wire drawn across the front of the 
room. 

Our makeshift paint and brushes we 
such a pleasure we bought red and a 
low dye, and by using the back of wall 
paper, we have made some really 
drawings. Each child furnishes three 
small pans (tops of cans, ete.,) for the 
paint. The dye is dissolved and kept jn 
large bottles, and it is very little trouble 
to’ fill the pans at the beginning of each 
drawing period. —MABEL REILLY, Mix 
sourl,. 


Matching Words to Pictures 
Kach first grade child has printed op 
written on small cards at his seat, Qp 
the back of each is his name. When 


to a table and matches his words with 
pictures. As new name_ words are 
learned, new pictures and. cards are 
added. The second grade then look over 
the work and can easily find who made 
a mistake. When mistakes are ¢op. 
rected, the cards are left on the table 
and each child independently finds his 
own cards and returns them to his box,— 
S. Ek. Rick, Colorado. 


Making the Basket Dust Whole 
A common failing of w .-te baskets jg 





{ 


| 


self the position of editor-in-chief and | 


that dust, pencil shavings, «> ' other fine 
material will sift through t+ the floor, 
A simple remedy for this is to geta 
shallow pan to fit the bottom of the 
basket, and simply set it into the basket, 
A partially worn-out pan does well 
enough for this purpose, and will save 
much dirt under the basket. —W. T. MIL- 
LER, Massachusetts. 


Spelling Battles 


Spelling seems to be an uninteresting 
subject and children lose interest in it 
unless it is taught in different ways. 
Here is a suggestion which I find very 
helpful. 

Give your school a series of short talks 
on the value of good spelling. Conduct 
at different times thereafter a series of 
Spelling Battles between two armies 
headed by two captains. <A_ banner for 
the winning army keeps up interest. All 
soldiers who miss a word are wounded or 
hit by a cannon ball and must. be seated 
till the battle is over. Then a doctor, 
appointed by the teacher, goes over the 
battlefield learning who has recovered 
(learned to spell the word he missed). 
Medicine (writing the word carefully 
twenty-five or thirty times) is given to 
those who fail to recover on schedule 
time. Such a series of battles seems to 
arouse the pupils to the point where they 
are anxious for spelling class to come.— 
CLARA HOLLAND, Minnesota. 








without wings from the drawing paper. 
The wings were then cut and inserted | 
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If your dinner distresses, half a } 

teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 

Phosphate in half a‘glass of 

water brings quickrelief. Makes | 
| digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 








through with seat work he quietly gogg - 
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A Vacation Trip to California 


By Mary Richards Gray 


“Keep not standing, fix'd and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam; 
ead and hand, where er thou foot it, 
And stout heart still are home. 

In each Jand the sun does visit, 

We are gay, whate’er betide; 

To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 
this year there are special re 

making a trip to California. 

specially invited to attend the Panama- 
pacific International Exposition at San 

Francisco and the Panama-California 

Exposition at San Diego arranged to 

celebrate the opening of the Panama 

(anal. To teachers the National Educa- 

tinal Association at Oakland will add 

special force to the invitation. More 
than this the citizens of the entire State 
have arranged to entertain you and in 
gala array now await your coming. The 
great summer playground — Kurope — 

jeing closed to tourists- -why not see the 
most interesting part of your own coun- 
try-the West? It is a realm filled with 
interest and delight. It has immensity, 
yariety and charm, the most delightful, 
the most alluring, the most charming 
part being Southern California, the land 
of sunshine and flowers. 

Having decided upon a vacation trip 
to California make the most of your 
opportunity by making ample prepara- 
tion. Travel is both culture and educa- 
tim and worth much effort to secure, 
and the more preparation you make the 
more pleasure and information you will 
get out of it. The different railroad and 
steamship Companies are offering all 





| the quantity of water expelled is stated 
| to be 1,500,000 gallons at each eruption. 


| 


| Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, which 
asons for| has been styled “the supreme scenic 

You are| Pageant of earth.”’ 
| be larger, or deeper, or wider, but in the 
| wonderful combination of color and the 


height of 125 to 150 feet. The eruption 
continues from five to eight minutes and 


This is but one of many geysers, varying 
in character but each with a beauty and 
interest of its own. ‘Then there is the 


Other canyons may 


infinite sculptural effects this is not | 
equalled. While it is these geysers and 
boiling springs and canyons which give 
the park its unique place asa tourist re- 
sort, it abounds in other attractions which 
would be supreme in other and less in- 
teresting surroundings. It is one of the 
surprises to the tourist to find after rid- 
ing miles apparently in the very depths 
of a mountain wilderness, remote from 
every: sign of habitation, to find at the 
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end of his day’s ride a magnificent and 
well appointed hotel, with a capacity of 
509 to 800 guests. ‘The chief entrance | 
to the park is at Gardiner on the north, | 
reached by way of the Northern Pacific | 
railroad. Here on the northern boundary 
of the park, stands the large lava arch 
erected by the Government to designate 
its entrance. This entrance to Wonder- 
land is five miles from Mammoth Hot | 
Springs, one’ of the wonderful natural 

features of the park, the location of 

Fort Yellowstone. ‘This is really the 

capital of the park, as at this attractive | 
military post are quartered the troops | 
who patrol the park. ‘The military com- 


kinds of inducements to secure patron-|™Mandant is the acting superintendent of | 


° | > ar There 
age, and each one gives access to one or| the park. There 


are entrances to the | 


more of the scenic wonders of the West, | park also from Yellowstone station on 


therefore it is largely a matter of choos- | the west and Cody on the east. 


ing intelligently and planning well to 
economize time as well as money. 
the way to the Fair you will 


Intensely interesting, but not well 


On| known because it has been open to the | 
pass | public for only about four years, is the 


through or near a dozen attractive | Glacier National Park in Northern Mon- 
sections of our country in any one of | tana on the border line between. the | 


which you could spend all the time at! United States and Canada. 


It is reached | 


your disposal with pleasure as well as | directly by the Great Northern Railroad. | 
profit—the Rockies in and around Den-| Its specialty is mountain scenery and 


ver, the ruined cities of the cliff dwel- 
lers of Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 


zona, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, | majority of people ‘‘do” 
Salt Lake City and environs, the Yel-| horseback, some few walk. 


lowstone National Park, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Seattle and Portland, the 





| 
| 





| glaciers. 


Here are the best true gla- 
ciers to be seen short of Alaska. The 
the park on 
Kach season 
sees new trails built, new hotels and im- 
proved service on the lakes. The ac- 


mining camps of Nevada and Montana. | commodations all through the park are 
| wonderfully good, first-class hotels, cheap 
| hotels, little cabins fitted up for light | 


Allow for R. R. travel from points 
east of Chicago, round trip about 
ODOC Oe ee ee 10 days 
Choose one of these three best side 
trips—Yellowstone Park, Glacier 
National Park, Grand Canyon..10 days 
San Francisco Fair and environs. .25 days 
los Angeles, beaches, etc.......20 days 
San Diego Fair, City and environs 
PSO CROP EEE EORORHPEE SOLO ICRC 10 days 


BUDA veh hes auemi ct dined ch ire 75 days 


SIDE TRIPS 


ing invitation. 
unusual and peculiar regions of 


world, a marvelous section of dormant | will. 


| 


housekeeping, and even wigwams with | 
arrangements for fire and detached | 


kitchens. There is ample provision every- 
| where for physical comforts—fire, food, | 


| good 


beds, blankets, ete. While the 
specialty here is the glaciers, there are | 


'all kinds of opportunities for studying 


Indians, their history and legends, as | 


| well as botany and geology. 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 


| the greatest scenic wonder of America, 

= ‘if not of the entire world, and never yet | 
To the transcontinental traveler the! has proved a disappointment to any one. 

Yellowstone Park offers the most allur-| It is all that everybody has ever said it 


This is one of the most | was—and much more. 
the | adequately described or painted it or ever 


No one has ever 


It is a deep gorge, wonderful in 


voleanism—of geysers, hot springs, can-| formation and color and will in realiza- 


yons, rivers, falls, 
‘sts, The park contains 3,312 square 
mniles, or 2,142,720 acres» It has been 
made easy of access and comfortable for 
travel. The government has built good 


mountains and for-| tion transcend your wildest dreams. It 


|is reached by a branch line of the Santa 


toads reaching the main points of inter- | 


ést,, and comfortable coaches convey 


tourists by easy stages to the large mod- 


en hoteis or the permanent camps |o- | 


tated through the Park. The regular 
toute covers some 150 miles of coaching 
and occupies six days. This can be 
shortened if desired, by omitting some 


ve of the route, but the full time | 
ould be used if possible. This schedule | 


allows for ample time to enjoy the great 
oo of the Park—the geysers and 
pe rand Canyon. It is these which 
ps egiven to the Park its unique quality 
tion or d-wide fame. No brief descrip- 
fall _ bring either of these features 

eis 0, the eye. They should be seen. 
of Indicates somethng to mention one 
red largest, Old Faithful. Every sixty- 

~ Minutes, with scarcely a variation, 


the former, the most famous but not. 


|cidents of 
-—" renowned of all the geyser | 
Y sends a column of water to a,as nervous, excited and hysterical over 


‘the brink of eternity. 


Fe from Ash Fork, Arizona. The big 
Kl Tovar Hotel on the rim of the Can- 
yon offers all the comforts of a city hos- 
telry. Near it are lesser hotels, tents 
and cabins in which you can make your 
living cost as little or as much as you | 
like. As here it is sometimes foggy and 
hazy for several days at a time, arrange 
to stay for a number of days to be sure 
of getting at least one good view. ‘The 
trail leading down into the canyon is 
seven miles in length, a narrow ledge 
cut out of the side of a fearful gorge 
hundreds of feet in depth. Going down | 
is worse, if anything than coming up, 
because by the time you are ready 
to come back up you are in possession 
of a little experience, and are somewhat 
accustomed to the idea of lingering on 
You can comfort 
yourself with the fact that the guides 
are experienced men, the burros very | 
sure-footed, knowing little animals—ac- | 
rare occurrence.  Incident- 
ially be assured that men become just 








The 
Evolution 
of Dentitrices 


It is a fine art to make a perfect dentifrice 
one which will clean and polish with- 
out scratching —which will fulfill in a 
thorough and harmless manner the mean- 


ing of the word Dentifrice — dental friction. 


It was not so long ago that dentifrices generally 
contained infusorial earth, cuttle-bone, pum- 
ice and other bases, all far too harsh for the 
delicate enamel of the teeth, which, once  in- 
jured, cannot be restored by nature. In time 
these materials were largely discarded and the 
less harsh precipitated chalk became the ae 
cepted base of the better dentifrices. 


Precipitated 
Chall: madea 
great Change 


Colgate & Company, not satisfied with the best 
chalk to be bought on the open market experi- 
mented in their laboratories until they had 
perfected a chalk free from sharp angular par- 
ticles; a chalk that will cleanse and polish with- 
, , out seratching. We make only enough of this 
(olyales hase for use in our own dentifrices—and so far as 
‘ we know, we are the only manufacturers who 
make their own base. This is an evidence of 
of the care used in making Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Butall Precip- 
Hlaled challes 
are nol alile 


is safe 


in advertising—as in manufacturing —we choose 
scrupulBusly. What we say about Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream is as conscientiously examined as 
what we put into it. Efficiency with safety 
characterizes the making—efficiency with truth 
characterizes the advertising. Every advertise 
ment is written with the hope that after read 
ing you will test its truth. As you do so, you 
have our word that it is true. 


And the adver- 
listug ts 


truthful 


In forming habits of personal hygiene among 
your pupils you may have found care of the 
teeth difficult to establish. Ribbon Dental 
Cream you will find is of great assistance be- 
cause itis so delicious in flavor that children 
like its use. It has the necessary body to 
cleanse thoroughly- which rinsing or brushing 
with a liquid alone cannot do. 


A helpful 
Denti frice 


Iusufficiency 
of liquids 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream does six things 
-—and does them well. 

1-—-Checks the growth of decay-germs. 
-Corrects an acid condition of the mouth. 
Delights by its delicious flavor. 

injurious chem- 


Ribbon 
Dental Cream 


does sta things 


) 

3 

4—Cleans thoroughly without 
icals, 

5- Polishes the teeth to natural whiteness with 
out harmful grit. 

6—Leaves the mouth wholesome and the breath 
pure. 


pan 5 


is a complete dentifrice—you too should use it. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK. 
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the trip as women and make just as big | California 
a matter of | largely Spanish, the coloring Oriental, 
If 


fools of themselves. It is 
having nerve and keeping your head. 
you decide against going down and con 
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sun. The architecture is 
the general effect marvelously beautiful 
and artistic. ‘The Fair is a genuine ex- 


tent yourself with the views to be had# position and not a sentimental imita- 





Along Gardiner River, near Gardiner Gateway, Yellowstone 


Park 


Northern Pacific Railway 


from the rim, you will have your money’ 
worth. 

These three national parks are on the 
way to California, two on the nerthern 
and one on the southern route, and in 
my opinion offer a yvreat deal for the 
money expended. Incidentally, no mat 
ter what route you choose, you will see 
something of the Great American Desert 
and of the Rockies and Sierras. ‘The 
only thing is that you will want to spend 
your whole summer instead of ten 
in these parks; however, a half loaf is 
better than no bread. As to stop-overs, 
a few hours will give you some idea of 
cities like Salt Lake, Vancouver, Se- 
attle, Portland. In each of them for a 
hurry-up view take the observation 
motor omnibuses. for fifty cents or u 
dollar they go to the chief points of in 
terest in the minimum of time. But all 
of this is on the side, the main thing 
being California and her two bigs fairs 


MA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


THE PAN: 


‘The great Fair at San Francisco opened 
on February 20th and will remain open 
until December 4th. ‘The dominant idea 
of this Exposition is the joining of Oc 
cident and Orient by means of the Pana 
ma Canal. In planning the ‘* Jewel Crty’’ 
by the Golden Gate the most famous ar- 
tists, sculptors and architects have had 
a hand, chief among them being Jules 
Guerin. At their suggestion the 63% 
acres of ground facing the Golden Gate 
old North Beach—has been transformed 
into a wonder city with architecture 
modeled after that of Cartagena, Mon 
terey and Mexico City. In color the 
buildings are creamy white with cupolas 
and roofs of gold, black, vivid blues and 
greens, a brilliant massing of color that 
awaits the softening touch of the bright 


| the city of 


days | 


tion. On the empty 
buildings $50,000,000 


was spent. Forty 
nations and_ forty- 
four States are 
participating. There 


are 80,000 single and 
group exhibits cover- 
ing the range of 
human interest. As 
much as possible the 
exhibits have been 
limited to things 
originated within the 
lust ten years or 
since the St. Louis 
Ser ‘ . 
Fair. By way of 
special entertainment 
there are 


200 contests and 
tournaments of dif 
ferent kinds and 


fully 500 different 
conventions will meet 
under the auspices 
of the Exposition. 
The beautiful walled 
city with its illusion 
of permanence and 
solidarity as well as 
Which it is a part is worth 





seeing. 
SAN FRANCISCO AND ENVIRONS 
With tourists San Francisco is always 
a favorite city. ‘Today the most wonder- 
ful thing about it is the manner in which 
it has rebuilt itself during the past nine 


years. From “The Seeing San Fran- 
cisco’? omnibuses and the street cars 
you can vet a yvood general idea of 
the place. The one great tourist attrac- 
tion is Chinatown, an Oriental City 
with 20,000) inhabitants, in the very 
heart of San Francisco. Here you can | 
spend hours inspecting the curios and 
silks offered in the lovely shops and 


watching the people. You will be car- 
ried away and want to buy everything 
you see. Delay making your purchases 
until ready to leave town and you will 


| save yourself from carting home a lot 


| Mrench, 


of junk. 

Ayother vreat attraction of the city is 
the food offered at hotels and German, 
Italian, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Turkish, Chinese, as well as 
American Cafes. Epicures consider it 
very fine and the prices asked are not 
exorbitant. Primarily San Francisco is 
not a city of homes. ‘The cities of homes 
are across the Bay. Here is the site of 
Oakland, where the National HKMducation 
Association meets. Berkeley has the 
State University and a wonderful open 
air Greek ‘Theater. Mt. Tamalpais has 
au ruilroad to its lop. ‘The trip up is 
pleasant and vives you a fine panorama 
of the surrounding country. It is a real 
mountain and gives the real thrills of 
mountain climbing. 

In and near Sausalito as well as down 
the Peninsula you can find many red- 
woods. ‘They grow only on the Coast 
Range in a belt running from a point 
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Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, Yellowstone Park 
Northern Pacific Railway 


to be over | 


below Monterey north to Oregon. In 
size they are only a little smaller than 


only on the western slope of the High 
Sierras in a belt about 268 miles long in 
which the greatest numbers are in a 
section south of the King’s River. Many 
of these gigantic trees, are from 8000 
to 5000 years old, perhaps older, 
and if you cannot go to the Sequoia 


tected groves of them, 
seeing the redwoods, their very near 
relatives, of equally yreat antiquity. 
Down the Peninsula there are any num 
ber of maynificent suburban places with 
beautiful grounds. Stanford University 
at Palo Alto built in Mission style almost 
under @ single root, to my mind, is the 
most artistic group of University build 
ings in the United States. 
Farther down the Coast is 


times, a quaint, interesting’ city from 
which runs the famous Forty-Mile Drive 
through the flowery Paradise and down 
the near-by seashore. In and around 
San Francisco as well as all through the 
State, are good roads and miles of them 


motor cars. Of the 3000 miles of State 
roads being built, 2000 miles have been 
surveyed and 1036 miles are completed, 
or will be very soon. 
Automobile trips to 
most places in the 
State are pleasur- 
able experiences. 





| SIDE TRIPS REQUIR- 
ING FROM TWO DAYS 
TO TWO WEEKS 


Luke ‘Tahoe in the 
High Sierras on the 
Nevada border. 

The Yosemite Na- 
tional Park with 
wonderful mountain 
scenery. 

The Sequoia Na- 
| tional Park in which 
/are many of the 
sequoias. 

Sacramento Valley 
in which — farming 
operations are car- 
ried on on a very 
large scale. 

San Jose 
Santa Clara Valley, 
another wonderful 
farming section. 





and the 


LOS ANGELES AND 
ENVIRONS 


Los Angeles is the 
metropolis of the 
Southland, the lary 
est city west of St. 
Louis. It covers a 
hundred square miles 
of territory and is 


National Park in which there are pro- | 
make sure of | 


| over more country than 


the sequoius (sequoia gigantea) found | 
! dens which can be viewed th 


| 
| 
| 
| 


) and Venice 
| of 


| Monterey, | 
| the capital of the State in early Spanish | 


| 


for those who.can afford the luxury of | 


4 line Io]: 


; ] : “ny Other 
trips in the Southland. * two 


Catalina Island,-—with its marine gap 


rough boats 


with glass bottoms, aquarium and % 


ological station, etc. 
Riverside,—*‘a yvarden plat ten 
long’? with world famed 
lemon groves. 
Mt. Lowe,—reached by 
mountain railroad. 
Long 


Tiles 
orange nj 


trolle 
Wonderful pane 
Seach, Santa Monica, Redondo 
beach cities with all kinds 
amusements and tacilities fop surf 
bathiny. 


THRE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA tx POSITION 
The Bair at San Dievo like that at 


San Francises celebrates the idea of the 
linking of Occident and Orient by means 
of the Panama Canal. Whe huildings are 
of a light creamy color with bright co!- 
ored roots und are set in Magie Gardens 
In makiny and beautifying these gardens 
2,000,000) plants have been used, The 
exhibits show particularly those things 
that pertain to western colonization 
civic, industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress. Like the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion, the ‘San Diego Exposition js very 
much worth while, and the railroad 
tickets suld to San Franciseo include g 
trip lo San Dievu 











spread out over 
heights and flat 
country. It is 
essentially a city of 
homes. In no large city in the coun 
try do so many people live in their own 
homes as here. In no city are there 
more distinctive or more interesting 
types of architecture than here where 
the bungalow has the leading place. 
From Los Angeles all the beach and 
foothill cities are very accessible, there 
fore it is a good place for headquarters. 
Another thing, it is a city,in which liv 
ing is comparatively cheap. You can 
vet a room with housekeeping privileyes, 
or a small apartment with kitchenette 
for a moderate price and do your own 
Actual 


cooking. food for one person 
need not cost more than ten dollars a 
month. Fruits and veyetables are very 
cheap. 


WORTH WHILE TRIPS REQUIRING ONE OR 


TWO DAYS 


The three much advertised trolley trips 
out from Los Angeles, each one 100 
miles of trolley riding for a dollar. 

Pasadena,—one of the wealthiest and 
most beautiful small towns in the world. 
Its famous drive is Orange Grove Avenue. 
Griffith Park, 3015 acres in extent, in the 
City of Los Angeles, one of the largest 
natural parks in the world. 

A trip over the Kite-Shaped Track of 
the Santa Fe to San Bernardino and Red- 
lands—two loop routes that give you a 
greater variety of scenery and take you 
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Golden Gate, Yellowstone Park 


THE MISSIONS 
‘The California Missions founded by 
Father Serra and his Franciscan assist- 
ants are twenty-two in number. They 


form a chain from San Diego to San 
Francisco. ‘They sare a day’s trip 
on foot apart and at no great dis- 
tance back from the seacoast. They 
were built between 1769-1824, secu- 


larized in 1834, and restored by the 
Landmarks Society since 1903. The fol- 
lowing ones can be seen without much 
effort beiny’ easy of access: 

San Francisco de Asis, 
ciscu. 

Santa Clara, in the Santa Clara Val 
ley near San Jose. 

San Carlos Borromeo, in Monterey. 

Santa Barbara, in Santa Barbara. 

San Fernando, fourteen miles nort 
from Los Angeles on the Southern Pa- 
cific. 

San Gabriel, eight miles 
geles by trolley. 

San Diege Mission, in San Diego. 


in San Fran 


from Los An- 


‘*California is calling, calling thee, a 

With the luring songs of earth and sky 
and sea, 

Calling, calling, ‘Comme 
land 

God is holding 
hand.’ ’’ 


tu the enchanted 


in the hollow of His 
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al Oakland-San Francisco, Cal., August 16-17 


will get the maximum of enjoyment out of their trip if they travel via the 


orthern Pacific Railway 


Transcontinental trains from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City ‘‘Over the Scenic High- 
way” through the most picturesque sections of the northwest-—lake-dotted Minnesota, 
Pyramid Park of North Dakota, scenic Montana, across the Cascades and the American 
Rockies, along the Columbia River, through the Yakima Valley—every mile a picture. 
Comfortable berths, excellent meals via ‘‘The Route of the Great Big Baked Potato.”’ 

Steamship and rail connections at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—Great Northern Pacific $.S. Co. at Astoria for the 


California Expositions 


Stop off at Gardiner Gateway for a tour of Yellowstone Park 


See the unusual beauty and strange phenomena of nature’s wonderland. Send for free descriptive liter- 
ature and detailed information regarding the trip to Yellowstone Park, the N. E. A. and the Expositions. 


A. M. CLELAND 








General Passenger Agent Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Panama 
Ix IOS itions 


See the great Panama Expositions a “ 
in California this year; the wonder- 
ful Southwest; the Colorado Rockies, 
with their many scenic attractions; 


see the old missions of the early 7 / 
padres; see the new world full of 
promise and fulfillment—the po 














den West. You see all on 


ock [sland 
oe oe 


one way, return another—no extra Cost. 
Only $62. Goa round trip from Chicago; $57.50 from St. Louis; 
$57.50 from Memphis. Correspondingly low fares from al 
other points. Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit, 
We maintain travel bureaus in all important cities, Our 



























representatives are travel experts, who will help you plana 
wonderful and an economical outing, give you full informa- 

— tion about California and the Panama Expo- 

Rock Interesting literature on request, 

ple) LM. ALLEN, P.T.M., Room 723 La Salle Station, Chicago 

Both Expositions included in one ticket 
— — San Francisco fe 
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sitions and look after every detailot your trip, 
atno = cost-—San Diego _-; 
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For Your Vacation 


New York City offers a greater diversity of interesting enter- 
tainment and educational advantages than any place in the world. 
Special tours during June, July and August under the personal 
direction of Mr. ‘T. E. Tolson, President and Manager of 


The Hotel Bristol 
A series of excursions to all points of absorbing interest con- 
ducted by experienced, competent eines and lecturers, includ- 
ing trips 











By Motor— Trolley Steamship 


An unusual opportunity to view the world’s greatest exhibits of 
art, architecture and science; its famous museums, monuments, 
statues, churches, clubs, theatres, public buildings and = sky 
scr apers, zoological and botanical gardens, beautiful parks and 
thoroughfares, harbor and shipping industries, warships and 
navy yards. Steamer trips to Sea Side resorts and up the Hud- 
son to distant points of historical and legendary interest. 


Safe—Sane— Economical 
All visitors are under the protection of the management of the 
Hotel Bristol where you will be housed, fed and entertained. 
There will be no compulsory journeys like the usual ‘‘tourist 
schedule.”’ 
Mr. Tolson has just published’ an illustrated booklet, ‘‘Seeing 
New York at minimum cost’’ which tells in detail how you can 
spend a week in New York at small cost, and which is sure to 
prove interesting, instructive and memorable. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS—Write today for the booklet and our 


‘special offer to teachers’’ which explains how you can spend a week in 
New York FREE or at small expense to yourself. 


- Address all communications to 


T. E. Tolson, President, 
The Hotel Bristol 122 W. 49th St., New York ~~ 













































































































Can you tell anything of the men who 








A Study of Everyday Realities - 
(Continued from page voy | 
In talking with the teacher, | found 
that she felt that these ‘‘commundy in 
terests’’ followed naturally, in a city at 
least, the ‘‘home interests’? which had 
been considered during the first year. - 
Previous to the bakery lessons, the | , 
class had done similar work on the See 
grocery store. A collection of small ee 
baskets holding various fruits and vege You, too, can look younger 
tables modeled in clay and colored by alae! mag here sa day of pleasant exercise forthe | 
the children were still in evidence near ce oe ee won, Saat Coen sp 
the bakery. Physic wer Culture for the Face js as effete ~ 
Later the teacher proposes to take up ay" opera: oy Secrest Me woul | hi alte est 0 
the meat shop, the dry yoods store and Feet, and re yothidlgg ee ing, ble mae | at 
and the furniture store. She proposes neck; double chin. cray wien lens flabby, thin 
tu encourage the children to collect speci | ging facta errant ante a gia | 
mens and advertisements showing the and other beauty-destroying ailinents 
tage = in pi store, und lo make Write for FREE booklet today | a‘ 
1@ charts themselves i i 
It is very evident that these subjects ary tanh say Pa young atid | happy os youmen | ‘ 
make an excellent basis for spelling les Grace-Mildred mer Course, | 
sons, the words being such as children 624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5 , CHICAGO 
need to know. In order to make num is naman 
ber work significant real prices are used ine yeu welnk 0) Gs Bilin’ ae fi 
und many orders written from day to ' - 
day. ‘Vhe arranyvement of orders vives B2Or or ao ua aN COL ORADO = 
system und organization. In writing his | special stop over trips tor teachers at very low pd 
own orders, each child exercises choice. | Write, HH. A. GREGG, St. Joseph, Mo, : ( 
In seeking to arranyve charts around a | - —————— —————. a 
tupic, he also organizes material. t pa <= 
In studying these everyday topics, chil ‘ 
dren find that they have inspired even — Homes) 
artists and poets, and they are therefore 
raised in the pupils’ estimation. awe A real summer home Me 
In the Speyer School, this study of the | gargs the sort you have al. 
realities of everyday life is being ear wave a hae saa Pp 
nestly worked into school lessons. ‘The ays Miought of as aluy. 2 
school is striving to make good little ury beyond you—can be pi 
citizens. It is hoped there will be youd had at prices within the , 
results in hygienic living from these reach of a very moderate in- 
early talks on foods and cooking. ome. Ter ious 
A little real cooking is carried on from come. urn your thoughtsto p 
this grade forward in the school kitchen, s& | 
until, in the fourth year, the class pre LA I? M = 
pares a luncheon, in the fifth a break/ast, eas 
and in the eighth year a city apartment 
has been hired for the class torun, Pupils the Green Mountain State— 
are appointed, two or three at a time, tu where life in the country is 
arrange menus and work these out while worth living. Many of Ne 
actually living in this apartment from ture’s beauty spots, farms or | 
Friday to Saturday. Three teachers live resort locations, can be pur- 
permanently in the apartment. chased at ridiculously low | 
prices, | 
i Write today for free books, 
June Poems and Cuttings published by the State of 
(Coutinued from page 22) Vermont: 
of the bush is behind the green ground co ha aagmaaaaaaaas 
and the butterfly-is on the bush. uve rmont Cottage Sites” 
aa al ’ ’ oa ap’ 
THE FLAG Any or all books are yours 
Fling out the flag, O children, for the asking. 
That all the world may see GUY W. BAILEY, Sec. of State, 
liow, cradled deep in the heart of a child, Publicity Dept. Essex Junction, Vt 
The love of the flag may be; eine ee 
The love of the flag, with its crimson 
bars (Aa Alin Ae Bm AB BD E(B Bs a, A DS 
And field of blue with the spangled stars. ) 
Salute the flag, O children, HOTEL 
With grave and reverent hand, M A q 
For it means far more than the eye can ARTH ) 
see— 
Your home and your native land! | W ASHIN GTON ] 
And men have died for its crimson bars 29 East 29th Street 1 
And oe field of blue with the spangled | (Near Sth Avenue) ) 
stars. k 
NEW YORK } 
Revere the flag, 0 children, The schoul teacher who fails to visit New } 
Wherever its folds you see, ; «sk teats 4a. siadatneninaen Sea 
For, cradled deep in the heart of a child, ee weganon this, 
The love of the flag may be; , . Every schoo! riage Bere 9 a ) a 
The love of the flag, with its crimson | he feet hee To " i 
bars | women) is the logical place to stop. wi 
And its field of blue with the spangled || There are probably few schooltél ee p a 
an }} as well as women from neurly all walks of me 
atara. t life, that have not at some time or another ] ple 
Pray for the flag, O children, been either permanent or transient guests 
That never a traitor bold at this hotel. ike K 
Defame a bar or a spangled star, t To bea guest at the Martha W ashington } 
Or sully a silken fold! - bespeaks not only your good taste, but 6 
Yes, pray for the flag, with its crimson t cures for you a prestige, not alone ee ) - 
bars t yuaintances but with business institutions. \ 
And its field of blue with the spangled tooms from $1.50 per day up, Europea 
stars. , pian, and $1.00 per day for parties wr \ Tr 
-Gertrude EB. Heath. | >| ing of five or more. , ca 
or saeaaiais | t Restaurant and tea room prices moderate. Tt 
Study— Booklet, with pictures, sent free. { 7 
What is meant by ‘‘fling out the flag ?”’ ae 
Do children love ws flag ? weed many | bsaaaaeaaar aaa eee 
here do? Why ? How can we show our e d 
love for it 2” What color is crimson ? | 100 Envelopes Yorn nan' ji. ya “— 
What word do we usually use instead of | Samples free. D.1, BRENEISA, — Wheel 
‘“‘bars ?’’ What does ‘‘spangled’’ mean ? * cements Bt 
What is a salute? (Learn the flag salute. ) Invitations Aa tering inelud 
Learn the meaning of *‘grave’’ and ‘‘rev- Wedding ing two sets aS sige “ 
erent.’’ What does the flag stand for? been Cait aph,P 3 | 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestaut St. 
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have died forit? (Try to impress the 
spirit of peace, teaching that to live so 
that our flag will stand for the right is 
better than to die for it.) What does 


J 
Special 
° : a a ‘ — is a “‘traitor ?”’ 
: searn what ‘‘def: <i 1 ‘‘sully’’ 
NEA. Convention mean. ( heahe len for war in 
— 


and our country ?. Memorize the poem. 


Tour Mlustration - 


From a piece of red paper 4% by 4% 
: ' inches cut. a heart. Paste it on a larger 

A Special Private 1 mg runnins ENT piece of drawing paper. rom white 
special schedule, © ~ od ees Seeme 1 paper 2! by 2% inches cut a flag. Cut 
routes. Every feature f rat makes for out six stripes and paste on the heart. 
confortable, carefree travel is provided || The red will show through. Cut a 
at moderate cost. | blue field, making the stars with a pin 


| or needle. If preferred, use a red flag on 
Many Other Tours 





a white heart to make correct number 
of stripes, 


Special arrangements for class or aia 
wy travel anywhere. Let us help DAISIES 
vou solve your travel problems. At evening when I go to bed 


| see the stars shine overhead; 
The REX TOURS, They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 
{522-3 Marquette Bldg., Chicago | | ‘ 
| And often when I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
She is a lady sweet and fair, 


San [= ra ncisco ' Who comes to gather daisies there. 


Kor, when at morning I arise, 





a a ED 


ea 














There’s not a star left in the skies; 


e e 
Expo sition She’s picked them all and dropped them | 


down | 
Delightful all-expense tour, with party of tim Into the meadows of the town. 
ited pumbers, by special train, visiting Denver, : . 
(olorado Springs, Grand Canyon, San Diezo, Los —F rank Dempster Sherman. 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Dis Trees, San Francisco, | 
Portland, Seattle and Yellowstone Park, This Study _ | 
tour will be personally conducted, The members ' | 
of the party will be care free. It is especially Do you ever watch the stars? What | 


a oe urte dab YS "1 do you think they look like? What else | 
; Ss Boole do we see inthe sky? Does it stay in 
ae aes the same place in the sky all the time? 
HERMAN C, DE GROAT, What. does it. look like to you? Did you 
prin, of Grammar Scheol No. 31, Buffalo, N.Y. ever see anything on the ground that | 
aes looked at, all like stars in the sky? 
ene nnenenrnennnnnenenn | What, was it? Now hear what one little 
THE GOAST LINE TO hoy thought. (Read and study the poem. ) 


MACKINAC | Mustration 


? vil 


For BOOKLET descrti 




















[ex HURON. AL PENA | From a piece of green paper 2 by 4% 
fl tes : oo inches cut a foreground as for ‘‘ Fuzzy 
— Sad biti — ae Little Caterpillar,’’ From anothér piece 
ALAKE TRIP FOR REST AND | of green 2 by 2% inches cut stems and | 
RECREATION | | leaves. Paste these on a piece of gray | 
ne ee ee ee | or blue paper, covering the base of the | 
Cock Iske bracken, pod os | stems with the foreground. Fold inch | 
ae PTI i eGo Lanewata ; squares into eighths and cut daisies. | 





sitive guarantees that you will enjoy every (By cutting one petal and unfolding you 
minute of your trip, and return home re- “7 : ‘ : ie a 
freshed and glad you went will have one daisy.) Cut tiny circles 


Daily service between Detroit and Cleve of yellow. Paste the white daisy on its 
land and Detroit. and Buffalo; four trips . A 


weekly from Toledo and Detroit. to Mackinac stem and place the yellow center. Cut 
Island and way ports: two trips weekly, stars and moon of pale yellow or silver 


special steamer, Cleveland toa Mackinac 
Island, no stops enroute except Detroit, and 
Alpena; special day trips between Detroit and 
Cleveland during July and August; daily 
service between Toledo and Put-in-Day 
RAILROAD TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR 
TRANSPORTATION on PD. & ©€. Steamers 
between Detroit. and Buffale or Detroit, and 
Cleveland either direction 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet and “reat Lakes map Address 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 
Puiuie H. McMILLAN, Pres. 
Scuanrz. Vice-PrRes. & Gent. Mor 


ALA 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO, 


and paste in the sky. A more simple 
cutting may be made by eutting only 
daisies and stems to arrange as a border 
ona white or colored paper background. 
If preferred, the yellow centers may be 
made with crayola or water colors. 


| Summer Vacation Greeting 
| By Clara A. Nash 








Pune, “Juanita” 
vom 
Ht Vities Schooldays are over, 
And vacation ours again, 
Through fields of clover 
Happy will we reign. 
Now we’ll seek the wildwood, 
| Wake the daisy in the dell, 
ss Called to duty only 
aa 3y the wild bluebell. 
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We operate a . 
onean Tours Free sisi: Chores 
particular iter ‘ 
eal to persons Good by until fall, 
capable of organizing their own Kuropean Touring Gladly then we’ll greet thy rule; 


Parties by whieh 
: the organizer secures his or her com ‘or ays 
iii: Varco” casily orcanize a part Farewell, golden days, 


ly ¢ 
p Mir: guar help. We mae al Happy days of school. 
HA arrangements — SCRA TS - 
tour manager Aliso tours to is . 

OU South America. Spain, the Joys of the wildwood 

RS a hee sainliees allvecs Hold a charm we cannot tell; 
= Dept 'T, 305 South Rebecea Sé,, Pittsburgh, Pa. Go then and listen 

’Neath its magic spell. 

e 
Weddin 5 ANNOUNCEMENTS $50 Seek with us the wildwood, 
. or INVITATIONS | Wake the daisy in the dell, 
encores foreach. Express paid. 100 calling And be called to duty 


Cards, 50c, Printed and engraved saniples on request. ie the 14 bleshell 
ME EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. Box A, Painesville, Qhio ACR C ATA Ee rina 
oo 


SINCE 1795 FAVORITE. oon 
ow Fxamine yourself whether you wish to 

be rich or to be happy. If you wish to 
be rich you should know that is neither 
slmost instant relief a good thing nor at all in your power; 
the Pr fa For bathing tet free but if you wish to be happy, you should 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. | know that is both a good thing and in 

me | your power, for the one is a temporary 

loan of fortune, and happiness comes 
j from the will.—Lpictelus. 
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3 Your Vacation 
Glacier 
National Park! 


In this trernendous out-of-door-land a glorious 


: vacation is awailing you. 


Vacations to suit every taste are possible. You may 
tour the Park by auto-stage, on horse-back or a-foot. 
You may stop at luxurious mountain hotels and de- 
lightful chalet groups, or in a pack sack you may “take 
your hotel with you.” 

Vacations “over trails a-foot” need cost no more than 
$I per day. 


Low round trip fares to Glacier Park are in effect. 


California’s Expositions via 


P Glacier Park! 


By through overland trains, from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, via Glacier Park, Spokane, Caseade Mountains, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland—-enroute a tour,of Glacier National Park—aboard new steam- 
ships Great Northern and Northern Pacific a voyage down the Pacific, 
Portland via Astoria to San Francisco—travel this “Great Northern way” 
going to, or returning from, the Expositions. 





Send for Free Glacier Park Literature—‘Hotels and Tours,” 
“Aeroplane Map Folder” and “Walking Tours Book”—and Ex- 
positions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail. 


UUM oH. A. NOBLE, Gen'l Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 


C. W. PITTS, General Agent, Passenger Department 
210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Pass’r Dept. 
1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 










- —, 
_ ie ‘ 
Pa rt li. A. NOBLE, Gen'l Pa Avent. Great Northern Railway 
- ~ ¢ Department 31, St. Paul, Minn 
, I ul ; Please send literature about Glacier National Park and the 
A “, y) Great Northern Railway's California Exposition tours. 
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| Gymnastic Stories | keeping the feet firmly on the ground. 
| This is a good trunk exercise. Reverse. 
(Continued from page 35) 20. Let us run down to the little 
9. How funny the ducks waddle! They | brook and wade in it. 
make us Jaugh to watch them. Place hands on hips. Raise knees high 
All stoop and place hands on knees. while moving around the circle. This is 
With a ‘‘quack, quack,’? move forward | a good leg exercise and it may be done 
in the circle, like ducks, edging one side | rhythmically. (The music ‘*Wading in 
of the body forward, then the other. If | the Snow”’ is good music for this exer- 
the children have ever seen ducks, they | cise, though the words, of course, are 
| will quickly grasp the idea. | not appropriate. It was published in 
10. Aunt Mary has some fine peacocks January, 1915. ) : 
who spread their beautiful fan-like tails | 21. Let us have a game of Tag’ 
for us to admire. See how they strut! | before Uncle Bob hitches up i oll 
Stand erect, hold heads high; place | to take us back home. 
fingers together in front of chest and | Cross Tag—One player is chosen to be 
| 
| 







Dr. L. F’. Kebler, 


of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., in an address be. 
fore the National Dental 
Association, said: 


lt 





make 2 sweeping movement outward | “It. He calls out the name of another 
and upward with arms until they are in player, to whom he at once gives chase. 
horizontal position at sides, representing | A third player at any point in the chase 
the spreading of the tail. Then walk | may run between the one who is “It’’ 

around the cirele, raising knees high and | and the one whom he is chasing, where- 
placing foot down carefully at each step. | upon this third player becomes the ob- 


‘* From the present status ] 
of our knowledge, I be. § 
lieve that Hydrogen Dj. 


| 
| 
| 








| Raise and lower arms. slightly while | Ject of the chase instead of the second. oxide of proper quality A 
walking. This may be done to music. | At any time a fourth player may run ' ee t 

| 1. Weare promised cherry pie for | between ‘agp sd en we = di- 1S the best arlificial mouth Nola 
dinner, so we climb up into the tree and | verting the chase to himself, and so on, ° ” 

| gather the cherries for Aunt Mary. indefinitely. In other words, whenever wash available. y 

| Streteh arms overhead and raise knees | a player crosses between the one who is | f 

lalternately by count. Reach for the | “It”? and the one being chased, the Jat- | tre 
cherries on ‘One;? place in pail (rep- | ter is at once relieved of the chase and | | amg 

l resented by curved left arm) on ‘Two,’ | ceases to be a fugitive. Whenever the | e you 

| Change arms and do this rhythmically, | chaser tags a player, that player be- | D J oxo é - 

| (See illustration on page 34. ) comes *' It.” . i en bis 

} 12. This is Aunt Mary’s churning day | 22. Uncle Bob has hitched up the | fj ms 
and so in turn she lets us help her at the | borses to the hay wagon, and is now | ff we 
dasher. What fun it is to peep in when a to drive . — — What a : all 
she lifts the lid, and watch the butter | beautiful day we have had! 4 V 
form. cin All skip back to seats. Is a Peroxide of Hydrogen ey 

Stand and grasp an imaginary dasher EDITOR'S NOTE: This article concludes Miss 961 “ 

of an old-fashioned churn. Bend trunk | Swope’s delightful series, but it is by no means 9 za00 PURE an 


forward on *One;”* st raighten on ‘* Two,” | the last word that we shall provide on the sub- 


66 
| know that (See illustration on page 34. } This | ject of Rhythmic Kxercises. Inthe near future 


may be done in rhythm, using two-part ; we shall present a paper describing how a rural W 
Sanatogen muUSIC, teacher interested her school in Rhythm and Jus 
13. The men of the farm are over in | what came of their interest. Other articles on ° We 
will help you” the woods chopping down trees to build | this important subject: will be published from DIOXOGEN IS a safe " 
eae a corn-crib, and Uncle Bob says we may | time to time. ms pe ith 
HE go over there for a while and watch Germicide and Disinfect- ine 
“ man who has watched and felt | them. We cross a little brook on the . : : - 
the revitalizing power of Sana- | Way, and all run and try to jump over it Geographical Spelling ant, more effective than N 
° “ ; . . without getting the feet wet. By Eva B. Spoff ° ’ 

ge er : ; : ; rd 
togen 1s the man who with sincerity eck al =n io the see, ey y va poffo the standard Bichloride . 
and enthusiasm will recommend its use placing two small sticks just far enough I wonder if other teachers have met wi 


of Mercury or Carbolic i 
Acid solutions, yet AS ( 
HARMLESS AS ri 


apart so that the children can jump the | trouble in spelling geographical names. 
space easily; gradually increase the dis- | My pupils enjoy a simple game so much 
vous system weakened by worry, over- | H#”Ce: All run and jump over the that I am sending it to help others. 

oS ‘ ’ **brook. This affords both fun andj With all in position, I name a country in 


to others, because he knows that Sana- 
togen is a true reconstructor of a ner- 





4 i; ” . . : . . : , ° . . 3 

work or disease, He himself has felt | good exercise. any continent. One pupil rises, spells : 
the benefits of its use, has felt its won- 14. The men are chopping down trees | the name called, and takes his place. WATER 4 
derful tonic action, its upbuilding, re- | to make timber. Phen hands are raised and | call another Ca 
. : i are i Stand astride. Clasp hands, and on | pupil by name. He names and spells the a 

juvenating effect and its remarkable | Qo : 5 ees rane einiet 
E . yne’’ raise them to left shoulder; on | name of a country adjoining the one on M d f | W 

power to regenerate digestion and | «Two? swing them downward, bending | the floor and takes his place in correct ade for persona use . 
0 


assimilation. | trunk forward. Swing alternately to | position. The next pupil must spell the 
left and right shoulders. Make this aj name of the next adjoining country and 
: ep | very vigorous exercise followed by deep | take his correct place beside the one on 
togen in writing—-and it is today the | breathing. Count for the exercise. the floor. 
most widely recommended article of 15. ‘This is the way the men will build | Should a pupil try but not spell the 
Ir | the erib. name correctly, those in the seats clap 
| Place left hand on knee, and with the | softly and he must sit and another tries. 
right make motion of sawing, then of | If he spells but does not take the correct 
hammering. ‘This may be done to two- | place, or if he names a country not di- 


Over 21,000 physicians endorse Sana- 


and dangers associated 
with the coal tar disin- 


fectants, DIOXOGEN 


is an inestimable protec- 








and free from the risks 
( 


its kind because it “makes good.”’ 
is able to do so because it is a true 
food tonic, a union of purest albumen 









































of milk and organic phosphorus two | part music. | rectly adjoining, those on the floor clap 
vital essentials of nerve repair. | 16. On the way back to the barn-yard | softly and he must return to his seat aud s 4 : : 
all tl oe we chase some beautiful butterflies. | allow another to try. For instance if the tion against infection. 
Add to the sierra nts of we these piys | All run lightly around circle, reaching | map is started with Venezuela in South 
emenggl the gratefu niged of scores of ae | up as if trying to catch butterflies. America, the second pupil must spell 
sees and ety en Ww i nave ue rag Y 7 of 17. We find some barrel hoops and by | Guiana and stand a little south and east Teachers and others NS 
Sanatogen’s help—then consider if YOU too | means of a stick roll them all over the | of the first one, or Colombia and stand ‘ , il C 
should not ~— aa ein Sanatogen | yard. west of him. The next pupil would spell having to do with chi t 
a the way to better health, | Run around the circle, making motions | Ecuador and stand south of the last b 
nocd good druggists everywhere in three | of rolling a hoop. (See illustration on | placed pupil, and so on. When all are dren should know about 0 
sizes from $1.00, page 84.) placed, those touching the seacoast join oe e 
Grand Prise, International Congress of Is. Uncle Bob brings us a long rope | hands, keeping as well as possible the DIOXOGEN. It 1S In- ~ 
Medicine, London, 1913. and says that we may jump rope. We | correct shape of the map. . : a 
: ; | take partners and all have a turn. The United States takes more room valuable In reventin of 
Amelia E. Barr, thie well-known authoress, writes . . . as 
reef ine aincere wtatitinic forthe marvelous | tn twos, make motions of jumping | than I have, so we make the states : oe d iF 4 
help Lhave derived from the use of Sanategen, | rope While running around the cirele, | teuching the Atlantic, those touching simple Injuries an al ¢ 
When I commenced it seven weeks ago I was in | (See illustration on page 35. ) Canada, on east bank of the Mississippi : a 
edge py pmb Ponte ngpciemet pein ie yet 19, On top of the barn there is a River, etc., by any separate division. ments from becoming . 
shock of a bad fall backward, Slowly at first, weather-vane which shows us which way | All are eager to take part and it is sur- . v 
but surely, it steadied and sehr goer g age the wind is blowing. We will show | prising how soon the correct position and serlous. t 
a a eee ene Seer eee eee you how it turns. spelling of the states are learned. ‘ 
ee ee ee REE OF ee Saecereey Stand in a circle and raise arms side-} Be careful to use the north side of your re 
“Tbegan to take Sanatogen after nearly four | Wise. Place right foot forward On| room for north, and other points cor- \ 
years enforced idleness from extreme debility | count, turn or twist the body to the right, | rectly. ; . 
and felt the benefit almost immediately. And ¢ em, “ Free samples will gladly be ' 
now atter taking il steadily three times a day for r 
twelve weeks I find myself able to enjoy both e ; 
work ond Bin P plete aad alee am able to do as Vacation or All Year Work for We wish to engage a number of good sent on request. C 
mucho OL as ever did, : ‘ 
oe agents to take subscriptions for Nor- sa ees eae 
al for Hubbard’ book- ‘Princip als and Super intendents MAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ; 
si gee = on - new b his € in connection with our new book Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. The Oakland Chemical (o. ; 
salt t t tte hic es ve "et : : . 
Fi na yh tne and, filled po ae x rhis proposition is of such a character that a competent and properly equipped 
shrewd philosophy together with capital agent can ean fr $ 5 $ Ae av lor » ida = 2 en 
= vay mn reeling we Pte Bie ome g 1 from $7.50 to $15 aday. Work provided dur ing the summer vaca- 12 Astor Place ¢ 
ment. It is free. Tear this off as a re- tion months, and during the entire year for those who desire it. Permanent work 
der t 2 F . : ; 8 : — } 
mindex if BAUER CHEMICAL Co. and extended exclusive territory for those desirous of retiring from the profes- New York 
24Q, Srvine Place New York sion. See page 4. If you are at all interested, write us. i 
a I’, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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shipped Free 


To You 


= - 7 ‘ > . 

A Superb WING Piano 
Hota Cent to Pay—-No Deposit No Obligations No C. 9. D 
Y nS, we will ship you free—abso- 

lutely free to you-—a Genuine highest 
gradeW ing Pi moDIRECT from ourown factory, 
freight prepaid. The most surpt ising—the most 
amazing offer ever made, An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—-for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their swectness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offerson the Wins. 
Wewillallow you touscany Wing piano—your 
own choice of 33 superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense, 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Winger Player ino that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera s elections fyor 
can play it, perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons). 


No*Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our lorge catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ship the instrument, nomoney down 
fright prepaid, While the piano is in your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom @irec’-whelesale-fuciory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfcet Ac/z- 
lite tone, the remarkable easy reularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


. 
Not a-‘Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4. wecks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. 
Notapenny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks, 
Noobligations whatever to keep it—vow and vow adoneto 
judge—now write for the piano book (free), 


Our Famous Neteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by which 
m can teach yours! i h every Wing. 
. Endorsed by 
ec, William Meson. Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seic!, Victor Herbert, S. B. 
Mills, See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 
these great masters of music 

Wewilltake your old organ or piano on the 
most liberal of all oyjer Re sure to pet our proposis 
tion before you sell or trade your old 


Valuable Book 


On Pianos—-Free 
at 





A Wins Upright, a 





























instrument, 























The New York World says: *‘This is a 
book of educational interest everyone should | 
pwn." Wou-d you like to know all about pianos: | 
- they are made, how tojudge the fine points | 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then | 
» the coupon for tle piano book which we 
reading out free for the present. This book 
186 pages tells about material, manufacture, 





Wing Building. 1: e 
Ing, 13th St. oF 
ot oom eh. 

ew Yonvenue ‘ 0teee PianoBook 
City oe” COUPON 
setts” WING & SON. (Esi.1868) 

“ a ept 326-2 
non Wing Bldg. 13th St, and Sth Ave, New York City 
en;—V or i i - 
aii © ay ior anything please cen me free 
FORMATION. THE BOOK OF COMPLETE IN- 








qeemblirg, patented devices and what they 

a pbout Soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
Towne production of a fine, high-grade piano. 
oe @ astonished at the amount of information 
Pree eno quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
20d contig eopents of piano salesmen. Most eomplete 
Dosts 'y book ever published on the piano business; 
Ler oi on the making of a piano, start to finish, We 
ed freeour beautifulcatafog showing new art 

and full exp!anation of our rock-bottom priceg 











on the Wing Pi ; 
Z Wing Piano. Just dron a postal or mail 


WING & SON és. 1363) sl 
. 


9% 58) 





1 ABOUT PIANOS,” the complete ency- 
ro bast ig Pian. ae, send fril sill ded of 
Of latest art an ter on the Wing piano «ad catalog 














The Story of Proserpina 
(Continued from page 38) 


{ 

| seen Proserpina! Next, Mother Ceres 

| went to the springs and fountains of 

| clear bubbling water, but always they 

| answered, *‘No, Mother Ceres, we have 
not seen Proserpina. ’’ 

On and on she wandered for nine long 
days and nights, always seeking, always 
asking for poor, little lost Proserpina. 

One day she came upon a beautiful lad 
who was playing and singing in the sun 
shine. 

“Oh, bey,’ eried Ceres, ‘‘ean vou tell 
me where my lost. Proserpina is gone ” 

‘*Proserpina! Proserpina!’’ sang the 
Jad softly. ‘‘Oh, ves, dear Mother Ceres, 
Proserpina, 1s 
great palace under the ground.’ 

She eried out that 


Poor, poor Ceres! 


her get her child back. She waved her 
wand above her head and said that not 
one thing should grow! No, not even 


The wheat, the corn, even the grass in 
the meadows, must die! Nothing that 
grew in the ground should live until Pros- 
erpina was restored to her! 

The poor farmers! The poor starving 
cattle and sheep! How they all eried 
out for food! But there would be no 
food for them until 
brought home. 

At last, Quicksilver, buckled on his 
winged shoes and cap and hurried away 
to King Pluto’s palace. When he reached 
the gate he leaped right over the three 
headed dog and hurried to King Pluto’s 
presence, 

He told King Pluto how barren Ceres 
had made the world and how the people 
and stock were suffering. The big king 
was sorry and promised to allow Proser- 
pina to return with Quicksilver. 

While Quicksilver and King Pluto were 
talking, Proserpina was sitting in the 
marble hall below. She was thinking 
how good some of her mother’s nice 
bread and milk would taste. She was 
oh, so hungry! She had not eaten one 
bite since she had been in King Pluto’s 
palace for she knew that those who ate 
anything there must stay in the palace 
forever. 

Just then a servant entered, carrying 
a plate with a pomegranate on it and set 
it on a table in front of her. Oh, how 
good it smelled! Maybe just one bite, 
one wee little bite, wouldn’t hurt! 

Proserpina took the pomegranate in her 
fingers, held it to her lips, then, thoughshe 
did not mean to, her strong white teeth 
bit in to the fruit, and Proserpina had a 
bite in her mouth! ‘lhe door opened! 
In walked King Pluto and Quicksilver! 
Quick as a flash Proserpina threw the 
bite of pomegranate to the floor. King 
Pluto told Proserpina that she might go 
hack to Ceres and the bright sunshine, 
and, though it nearly broke his heart, he 
said good-by. 

What do you think happened as soon 
as Proserpina reached the earth ? 

Suddenly all the little seeds began to 
sprout and grow; the grass sprang up, 
the trees leaped out and the birds hbe- 
gan to sing! {ft was spring again, and, 
oh, how happy the farmers were! 

When Mother Ceres saw her darling 
child all safe and sound, she held her 
close to her heart and cried for joy. 

A little while after she had been home 
Ceres asked Proserpina if she had eaten 
anything in King Pluto’s palace. 

Proserpina told her mother about the 
bite of the pomegranate. Mother Ceres 
looked into her mouth and there, right 
under her tongue, were six tiny seeds! 

Alas, alas! Poor Mother Ceres! For 


spend one month of each year in the 
underground palace with King Pluto! 
She was only half restored to her mother. 

But Proserpina was very, very, sorry 
for King Pluto and was glad that she 
could make him happy for a part of each 
year. 

And so it. is. Six lovely months of 
each year Proserpina spends with Mother 
Ceres and we have bright sunshine and 
beautiful flowers. The other six months 
she must spend with King Pluto and 
then we can not have the warm days and 
the flowers and birds. 

We have had to divide 


our summer 





with King Pluto in his | 


everything in the whole world must help | 


tiny seeds planted hy lovely little girls! | 


Proserpina was } 


| 


each of those tiny seeds Proserpina must | 
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( Meet Me at the 


Do you know what 
your handwriting means? 


( _ 
Onl “- Orr’ O2rr/ 
7 ‘“ (systematic, straightforward 


rn Yee Ann 


(independent, blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 






and sincere) 


cepted Sel / Cees 


(has large ideas, well balanced) 


_ 


Aun x 


(impulsive, imaginative, 






man of large notions) 


aa = At—~ 
(romantic, emotional, musical) 


OR the thousands of readers of this magazine who ate interested in the 
subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and factful 
books printed about handwriting. ‘The author is William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading magazines have 


aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. 


In this book, entitled “What 


Your Handwriting Reveals,” is delineated and interpreted nearly every style 
of handwriting. You will doubtless recognize your own style among them. 


This book has been prepared by 
us at great expense for those who are 
seriously interested in the subject. 

The edition is limited. 
If you desire a copy, it will be 
sent with samples of Spencerian 
Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents, 
if this publication is mentioned, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

349 Broadway, New York 
I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals.’ 
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NEw HOTEL 


DETROIT, 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOP 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up, Double 

200 = = er 2.00 - 3.60 * 8 

100 sig = = 2.50 te 4.00 * “ 

100 oe = 3.00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 ‘ bi 

Total 600 Outside Rooms. All Absolutely quiet. 

9. Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. Q 







For Value, Service ¥ 
Home Comforts 





TULLER 


MUCH. 
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history, form, structure, 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


their talents to account, 


prove is practical. 
nition, accepted manuscripts 
checks from editors. 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in t’ > 


writing of the Short-Story taug 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor «. 


Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 


May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
It means recog- 


250-Page Catalog Free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Vriting, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
3rown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


Please Address 


a) 


and 
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| Zeya Cooling creams 
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Ne ~ better’’ and are 
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© smoother if made 


KNOX 


ESPARKLING 


SGELATINE 
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P ahaa 320 Knox 

—— aoe <eaeeere ™ Avenue 
KNOX T" Johnstown, 
SPARKLING N. Y. 
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Ices 


with 


(It’s Granulated) 


It is the secret of home- 
made frozen dainties— 
this Grape Juice Sherbet 
will prove it. 


Grape Juice Sherbet 


Soak '4 envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in 's cup cold water 5 
minutes. Make a syrup by boil- 
ing | cup sugarand |'., cups boil- 
ing water ten minutes, and add 
soaked gelatine. Cool slightly 
and add | pint grape juice, 

tablespoonfuls lemon juic ¢, % 
cup orange juice; then freeze. 
Serve m glasses and garnish with 
candied violets or fruit, if desired. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book 


It contains many economical 
Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 
and Candy Recipes. It is free 
for your grocer’s name. Pint 
sample (enough to make this 
grape sherbet) for 2-cent stamp 
and grocer’s name, 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
COMPANY 








GROW 


Make 









No« 
dire 
Stat 


$5 to 


free imformation, 
FALMOUTH MUSHROOM CELLARS, Inc., 
393 Gifford St., 


NIUSHROOMS | 


SPARE 


$20 Weekly TIME 


Extra money can be made by 
women at home in spare time 
growing mushrooms in cellar, 
3 bariis, Sheds, ete, 

Small beds which cost little to 
start often produce $20 to #60, 
“xperience necessary, J furnish you 
ctions illustrated. My book used by 
e Agricultural Colleges. Write for 
A.V. Jackson, 





Falmouth, Mass. 














Nadine 


Powder 


Only) 


Face 


(Jn Green Bowves 








L"* i PF a 


less. Adheres 
sunburn and r 


50e, by toilet ¢ 





A willion delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


The Complexion 
Beautiful 
soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased, 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
until washed off. Prevents 
eturn of discolorations, 


Keeps 


~ounters or mail, 


Dept. I, 











Ladies to Sew 


at home Jor a large Phila. firms; 
good money > steudy work; no 


canvassing; send stamped cuvelope for prices paid, 


UNIVERSAL CO, 


» Dept. 24, Walnut st, Phila, Pa 
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| The Study of Home Economics 


(Continued from page 6 


of your great-grandmothers and the sci- 
lence of modern chemists. It means 
| english thoroughness, French art and 
Arabian hospitality. ’’ 

The course in cooking includes the 
study of food composition, food adultera- 





| tion, marketing, the preparation and 
serving of food, the caring for left- 
overs, economy in proportion used, and 


the adaptation of food materials to the 
| needs of the family. Fisher says, ‘‘The 


| yreat strain of modern business life 
makes it necessary that men _ take 
thought of their physical needs. It is 


a truism that health comes in through | 


the muscles and flies out through the 
nerves. athologic conditions create 
abnormal appetites. Poor diet leads 


Few agencies are teach- 

| ing personal hygiene. The teaching of 
these subjects must be undertaken as 
they are so vital to successful living. ”’ 


to alcoholism. 


Laundry— 


There is a crying need for good laun- 


dry work at reasonable prices. In this 
subject theory as well as practice is 
taught, and the dignity of the work is 
realized by the student. In view of the 
end toward which this teaching tends, it 
may be put in the catalogue of voca- 
| tional work. Instruction is given in the 
laundering of table linen, colored fabrics 
and flannel, bits of lace and embroidery, 
the preservation of delicate colors, re- 
moval of stains, and the economical uses 
of materials used for laundering pur- 
poses, as opposed to the extravagant use 
now made of them in many households. 
Home Nursing 
This important course includes the care 
‘of the sick room, bed-making and the 
duties of the nurse. It also includes 
emergency nursing in the care of cuts, 
burns, bruises, and proper bandaging. 
The dangers of contagion and infection 
| are explained, and the use of antiseptics 
and disinfectants is taught. Dishes in 
invalid cookery are prepared. 
CORRELATION STUDIES 
Bacteriology— 
| The study of bacteriology is introduced 
| with relation to the use of bacteria in 
| the arts of dairy industry, the canning 
land preservation of food, the study of 
yeast and molds, and its place in natural 
processes. The prevention of disease 
and the sanitary care of utensils and 
food are emphasized. 


Physiology 

The present generation will become the 
future people of our nation; upon their 
condition and capacity will depend the 
happiness and welfare of our coun- 
try and the influence of our nation upon 
the world. No proper development of 
either character or intelligence is pos- 
sible unless the body is cared for. Ob- 
ligation rests with the parent in the 
first instance; but the school has an ob- 
ligation to meet also; to give all possible 
advice and other aid to parents to help 
them fudfil their duty. Often when death 
or incapacity prevents the natural parent 
from fulfilling his obligation, the school 
must step in and assume the responsi- 
bility. In some parts of this large city 
the latter condition holds true. Instruec- 
tion is given to the ‘‘little mothers,’ 
oftentimes to the mother herself, on 
the care of infants and very young chil- 
dren and on the necessity for fresh air, 
| proper bathing and pure food.  I[lus- 
trated lessons on digestion are given, and 
talks on bodily needs and personal care. 





Sanitation— 

Sanitary science is closely knit with 
the life history of every nation. Nations 
have been swept out of existence be- 
cause of lack of public hygiene. Our 
| teaching work is incongruous if we do 
'not include the personal living and the 
communal living in their relation to 
‘health. In the lessons on sanitation, 
stress is laid upon the importance of 
good plumbing and of ventilation, the 


' destruction of household pests, sanitary 
cleaning and the necessity for sunlight 
| and fresh air. . 
| Other Subjects— 
| Principles of physics in cooking, the 
chemistry of cooking, digestion, clean- 
| ing and air, the history of domestic 
life in foreign lands, the discussion of 
food products of the world, application 
of principles of mathematics in weights, 
measures and values, and the work in 
color and form in house furnishing and 
| decoration, correlate the subject with 
| that of the work of the grades. A few 
| words regarding the work in color in 
| home furnishing and decoration done by 
; my teachers in the New York schools 
would not be out of place. The special 
| preparation for teaching this branch of 
| my work is a purely voluntary under- 
taking on the part of the teachers over 
the two years’ technical training 
required by the by-laws. They receive 
their instruction from Mr. Augustus 

Vincent Tack, the painter, in a class es- 
| pecially organized for them. 

The course has been undertaken with 
the object of making practical applica- 
| tion to interior decoration of principles 
' governing color association. Through 
| this study these teachers are enabled to 

guide children in their care to a finer 
| taste and a better appreciation of beauty, 
thereby helping them to know a refined 
pleasure in their home life which might 
otherwise be withheld. 

The work of the first year consists in 
lectures on the Theories of Color, and 
general, well-established deductions are 
set down as a working basis. The first 
practical work consists in applying to 
an arbitrary design the principles learned 
from the lectures; this also produces a 
familiarity with colors and tones in com- 
binations, such as contrasting or analo- 
gous harmonies, the association of har- 
monious and inharmonious colors, and 
especial emphasis on the difference be- 
tween color and tone. 

From these abstract color schemes the 
work becomes more practical and the 
next year’s work is devoted to the plan- 
ning of color arrangements for a suite 
of rooms consisting of a library, dining 
room, living room, entrance hall, cham- 
bers and drawing’ room. ‘Two schemes 
are made for each room—one a contrast- 
ing harmony, the other an analogous 
harmony. Lach one of these comprises 
a color specification of floor covering, 
walls and ceiling, woodwork, furniture, 
hangings and ornaments. 

The following year’s work is in the 
special study of colored objects and 
consists in lectures on furniture, tap- 
estry, rugs, pottery, wall paper, em- 
broideries. 

It will be seen that the progress of the 
whole course is from abstract theories 
to the actual assembling of objects suit- 
able in color and in style to certain given 
conditions. 

Color is not only a means of giving 


home decoration another element enters, 
and that is the extent and character of 
its influence on our physical being. 
This is an aspect of color not usually 
taken into account. 

Such a comprehensive study of color 
gives these teachers an understanding 
and an ability to advise and direct the 
children in their classes. 

The growth of the work in Home 
Economics in the public schools of New 
York City, since its introduction in 1888, 
is shown in the following: In 1888 Home 
Economics were taught in nine schools. 
From 1888 to 1896 two schools were 
added. In the latter year the writer 
was appointed Director of Cooking. The 
number of schools added to the list from 
1896 to 1914 was 215. 


city. 

The number of teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, including substitutes, in 1914, 
was 182. 


cooking in 1913 was 52,071. 
minute lesson was given a week. 








Supplementary Readers. 


- The Instructor Literature 
Series comprises the best 
and most extended list of 


books for supplementary reading in the schools, at a low price, to be found. 


Nearly three hundred titles. 
‘ten cents each. 


Paper covered, five cents each; in limpcloth, 
See full classified and graded list on page 5. 


Thousands of 


schools are using these. You will find it to advantage to do so. 


DEAN’S 
‘APRONS 








refined pleasure, but in the question of | 





These are dis- | 
tributed through all the Boroughs of the | 


The’ number of pupils instructed in | 
One eighty- | 








Absolulely Pure 
and Delicious | 








An ideal beverageof high 
grade and great nutritive value 
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25c and up. 
1000 styles 
at all 
LOCKSTITCHED _ Stores. 
Look for 
this 
label. [2 
Sample Apron 10c. With Dealer’s Name. 
Send for Style Book 





| Dean’s Aprons, 221 Everett Bldg.,N. Y. City 





This Bank is under the super: 

Os vision of the United States 

O Treasury Department, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail” 

U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


EXPERT REMOVAL OF MOLES 


My Desiccation Treatment- 
your moles will dry up and drop off. Leaves no scar. 
Perfectly safe. 15 years eminent success, For full 
colar and “The Truth About Moles,” Write 

M. M. DAVIS, M.D., Perth Amboy, N. J. 


SILKS Retail at Wholesale Prices 


Messalines in the store, $1.15; our price 85c, 
Seud for FREE Samples, Agents wanted, 


International Silk Co., *sevorv'ciy' 
Teachers Write Me 


Smith Premiers No. 2...$12 
Smith Premiers No. 4...§1. 
Remingtons No. 6......- $12.00 
Remingtons No. 7...-.+- $13.0 
Underwoods, visible. . . $25.0 
Hammonds, visible... $12." 


Manufacturers’ prices ol 
these machines $100.0. 
” Take advantage of this 
ALL MAKES opportunity while it lasts, 


J. E, ALBRIGHT, 
253 Broadway, New York City. 



























EXTRAORDINARY O. one month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ramger."” We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without @ 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine, 
RITE TODAY ‘0 or, big catalog showing 
. our full line of Ln, 4 of 
men and women, boys and girls at prices f 
equaled for like quality, It's a cyc lopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It bat og 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, mt 
pon ape, qzetomanens, equipment and number 
icycles a alf usual prices. i 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out st 
once, at $3 to $8 each. ide and 
"RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to oo 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished gin offer 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what, hed and 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonis! until 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries He 
you get our catalog and new special offers. 


rite 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 5-28, CHICAGO, IU. 
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Helen Keller 
(Continued from page 26) 


he wanted to know. It was to her the 
: ning of the door of knowledge. 

From that time she never had a rage 
nor a temper. She was the most obedi- 
ent little girl and the happiest. Before 
that her teacher had hardly ever seen 
jer smile, but after this she was fairly 
radiant wth joy all the time. She asked 
questions about everything, and, oh, how 
she loved her teacher! Her father and 
mother were happier than she was. 
When Christmas came it was the hap- 
piest one they had ever had in the house, 
for little blind, deaf Helen knew about 
it, and understood ; she rejoiced in it 
\ikeany ordinary child. The year before 
she had hung up her stocking but she 
had not known what it was for, nor 
shown any pleasure in doing so. Sut 
now she was wild with delight. She 
made Christmas presents for everybody, 
and had Christmas secrets, and talked 
on her fingers for hours about Santa 
Claus. And, oh, how she loved every- 
ody! Before, she had loved no one but 
her mother. 

There never was such a marvelous 
story as the one of the way Helen Kel- 
ler learned. 1 wish I| could tell you 
about it. Such questions as she asked 
were: ‘‘What is love ?’’ *‘What color is 
think??? ‘‘Who put chickens in eggs ?”’ 
“Why is Viney (the colored servant) 
black??? and millions of others. Miss 
Sullivan talked to her on her fingers ex- 
actly as she would have talked to a see- 
ing, hearing child with her voice. Helen 
was so happy because she could make 
people understand her. 

But only those who learned finger talk 
could understand it. When Helen was 
ten years old, she heard of a Norwegian 
girl, deaf and blind, who had actually 


learned to speak. From that moment 
Helen determined to learn to talk 
as other people did. Miss Sullivan 


discouraged the idea at first, for she 
thought such a hard thing was learned 
by the deaf only through seeing a speak- 
e’s lips. But Helen insisted that she 
could tell by feeling them. She begged 
so hard that Miss Sullivan decided to let 
her try. And she would not give up till 
she had succeeded. Oh, how happy 
Helen was when she could talk a little! 
“My little sister will understand me 
now,’ she thought whenever she felt 
discouraged. ‘“‘L will not be dumb any 
more.”’ This is a letter she wrote to 
the lady who gave her speech lessons. 


“My dear Miss Fuller: 

“My heart is full of joy this beautiful 
morning because I have learned to speak 
many new words, and I can make a few 
sentences, 

“Last evening I went out into the yard 
and spoke to the moon. I said, ‘O moon, 
come tome!’ Do you think the lovely 
moon was glad that I could speak to 
her? How glad my mother will be! | 
can hardly wait for June to come, I am 
8 eager to speak to her, and to my 
precious little sister. Mildred could not 
understand me when I spelled with my 
fingers, but now she will sit on my lap 
and I will tell her many things to please 
her, and we will be so happy together. 
Are you very, very happy because you 
tan make so many people happy? | 
think you are very kind and patient, and 

love you very dearly.’’ 

Iwish I had room to tell you much 
more about Helen Keller for the story is 
sointeresting. I hope that every school- 
girl and schoolboy whose birthday is in 
June, and the other girls and boys too, 
will get Miss Keller’s book and read it. 
She has written four books and many 
articles and poems; and during this past 
year she has been traveling and lectur- 
Ing to large audiences. Is it not won- 
derful? Is it not beautiful ? And, oh, 
should we not be proud that so brave 
and bright and lovable a girl is’ an! 
American ? 








them i; Miss Helton Keller’s address is Wren- 





“Te ° 

. Life is simply a matter of concentra- | 
re You are what you set out to be. | 
aang you read today are the things | 
vu become tomorrow. You are a com- 


Posite of the things you say, the books 
you read, the thoughts you think, the | 
‘ompany you keep and the things you 
aspire to become. ”? 





A Little Boy of Early California 


(Continued from page 42) 


Searcely was the tune struck up be- 
fore heads began to nod and bodies to 
sway in time to its rhythm. This was 
no hymn tune. It was a waltz, the 
maddest and merriest kind of a waltz. 

All unconscious of where he was or 
what he was doing little Antonio tripped | 
into the vacant space before the organ | 
and began to dance about it, clapping 
his hands and kicking up nimble heels 
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like a veritable elfin sprite. He was so 
little, so utterly void of disrespectful | 
intent, that even the stern padre looked | 
at him with a smile and motioned with 
his hand to restrain a shocked attendant 
who advanced to draw him back. 

Almost unconscious that he had left 
his place beside José, he went back; 
then Number Four, which was a Te 
Deum, began. All the other selections 
were religious music. The Indians loved 
them all, but they loved the lively Num- 
ber Three far better, the number which 
the fathers would have cut out if they 
could have done so. 

When the Indians were dismissed, the 
padre called Antonio to him and ques- 
tioned him about his home. 

“You should have been 
me before. I will send word 
father at once,’’ he said. 

But it was not necessary. * Already 
some one was pounding on the mission 
door to inquire in agonizing anxiety 
whether any news had come to the mis- , 
sion of a little lost boy. The padre was 
called, and Antonio was left for the 
minute alone. Just then a_ sportive 
breeze picked up the paper bearing the 
names of the selections played by the 
organ—the only list in the mission—and 
blew it down to the little boy’s feet. 

He lifted it reverently. He was not 
tall enough to put it back on top of the 
organ; besides, the wind might blow it 
down from there again. He knew it was 
precious, and he looked carefully about 
to find a place where it would be safe. 
It had been hung up before. There was 
a peg in the little side door ‘just high 
enough for him to reach. Standing’ on 
tiptoe he managed to hany it up in this 
place—and then he forgot it forever for 
he heard his tather’s voice. 

‘Oh, father, father,’’ he cried, dart- 
ing forward and flinging himself upon 
the senor like a small whirlwind, ‘‘take 
me home!”’ 

The family of Antonio was perhaps un- 
duly grateful to the fathers at: the mis- 
sion for the safety of their small son, 
seeing how little they had had to do 
withit. They bestowed many gifts upon 
the mission, and Teresita was so thank- 
ful that she presented the very wonder- 
ful drawnwork cover that Antonio had 
torn, but now so exquisitely mended 
that no one would dream there had ever 
been a rent it it. It was given to the 
mission chapel for an altarcloth. 

The losing of the paper with the list 
of the organ selections was not con- 
nected with Antonio, though search was | 
made high and low for it. The little | 
door was walled up as the padre had 
threatened, and the workmen never no- 
ticed the paper hanging on it. The list 
seemed to be lost forever and it was lost 
for a hundred years. ‘Then, when the 
mission buildings were in ruins and the 
mission Indians had vanished like snow 
in the springtime, somebody, with the 


brought to 
to your 


laudable purpose of preserving the an- | 


cient landmarks, undertook the restoring 
of the old chapel. The hidden door was 
uncovered and brought to light, and 
hanging on it was the strip of yellowed 
paper with the lost names. So we of 
today know what Antonio and José never 
found out, that the mysterious, alluring 
Number Three, which the vanished 
Indians loved so well was ‘‘The Sirens’ 


Waltz. ”’ 


Presentation Verses 
By Edith P. Mendes 


For asmall boy or girl with bouquet of flowers 


It’s true I’m but a little boy (girl), 
Yet I would say a word, 

Although I’m taught that children small 
Should just be seen, not heard. 


I bring a little gift to you, 
And want to tell you this: 

I’ve placed for you within each flower 
A sweet and loving kiss. 
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New and Additional Benefits 
Paid by the T. C. U. 


The T. C. U, the National Organization for Teachers has grown so rapidly dur- 
the past three years that the operating expenses per capita have been reduced and 
we are giving our policy holders the advantage of this reduction by providing’ new 
and additional benefits for the same premium. 


OLD BENEFITS 
(Still Offered) 
$100 a Month when you are disabled 


in a travel accident, 


$2,000 for Accidental Death duc 


to travel. 


$100 Identification Benefit) and 
valuable gold and enamel identifica- 
tion pin FRE to every policy holder 


$50 a Month for ordinary accident, 


sickness or quarantine, 
$1,000 for ordinary accidental death. 


The T, C. U. pays full benetits 
during vacation 


Larger Benefits if Desired. 


The T. C. U. has always held) the record 
for giving teachers the most complete and 
most satisfactory protection against loss of 
savings and loss of income caused by acci- 
dent, sickness or quarantine, These addi- TC. U. 
‘ . P Dept. I. 
tional benefits make it more worth your Lincoln, Nebr 


while than ever to 


Send For Full Information and Pro- 
vide Yourself with this Pro- 


tection Now 


ONLY $7.00 to NOVEMBER 1st. | 





$225.00. 


exci 


© 








NEW AND ADDITION- 
AL BENEFITS 


Hospital Benefits : 

When you are ill and taken to a hos- 
pital the 'T. C. U. will pay you the full 
monthly sick benefits PLUS ‘TWENTY 
PER CENT; e. g., if your policy calls 
for 550 a month, the ‘T. C. U. will pay 
you $60 a Month when you are con- 
fined in a hospital. 

Surgical Operation Benefits: 

When your sickyess or accident 
quires a surgical operation the ‘T. C. U. 
will (in addition to all other benefits) 
pay you the following operation fees; 


re- 


Appendecitis $25 > Laryngotomy $15 
Bronchotomy $15 Mastoiditis $25 
Goitre $25) =6Tetanus (in 

Hydrophobia $25 jection) £25, 


Kidney Trouble $25) Tonsils removed S10 


(And many others cnumernuted in your polley) 











Send me, without 
Obligation, fall dfortia 
tion regarding your hew 
nud additional benefits 

















It is not how much you earn but how much 
you save and how you invest your savings. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
FARM LOANS 


such as we offer are ideal investments for 
teachers and we have them in small or large 
denominations to suit your convenience, 
We sell them on the installment plan if de 
sired, ‘ 

Start the saving habit by buying one of 
our choice farm loans now and have some- 
thing Jaid up for future years, 

‘The Joans we offer you are the same high- 
class investinents that we have tor the past 
seventeen years been selling to one of the 
leading life insurance companies of the 
country, Which in itself is sufficient recom. 
mendation, 

Our loans are carefully selected in the best 
agricultural sections of astern Kansas and 
Kastern Oklahoma wid net the highest rate 
consistent with absolute safety, At present 
we net investors 6%, 

We are one of the oldest furm loan com- 
panies in this section of the country. We 
have resided here in the center of our loun 
field Continuously since Is71, and know land 
and conditions thoroughly, 

The senior member of this firm served two 
terms as governor of Katisas, besides occupy 
ing other positions of honor and trust, 

We shall be pleased to submit full deserip 
tion of some of our loans on request, 


HUMPHREY & HUMPHREY 


Humphrey Building, Independence, Kansas 
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Would you like 
t7o to $8o per 
mouth nextyear? 
Become a Come 
Begin now 


Write, 


home, 
Junnuary, 


mercial ‘Teacher, Study at 


und be ready for position next 


H. A. GREGG, St. Joseph, Missouri 


ALASKA GOLD BELT MA 


A map showing the great Alaska Gold 
Juneau (said to be the world’s grenutest 
posit) will be sent FREE upon request, 
MAKEEVER BROS, 170 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


»\LEARN TO EARN 


Learn ladies’, children's halrdressing Gnel, 
marcel waving), complexion improvement, 
manicuring, elc., by home correspondence 
course, easily, Many women, all ages, are earn. 
ing $15 to $50 weekly. Look, 100 pages, FREE, 
ELIZABETH KING, 96 A, Station F, New Tork City, 


} =a Prices $15.00 up. SOLD or RED 
Man anywhere nit4 to AaMANUFACTURERS* 


PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO API'LY 
ON PRICK, Free Trial Installment 
payments it cic Write lorcatulog 


PT vvpcwnsicn EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago 
——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 
Cards fot inns 
Write your copy plainly mail to us with 


P.O. order to cover cost, our order will be 
filled the day received and seut to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Belt at 


gold de- 
















WW invitations or announcements 
with two sets of envelopes, for 
25.00. BO for $2.25, 25 for $1.00 
0) for %5 cents 
for ie. 
W for 75 cents. 
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(re happiest, healthiest, most satis- 
fying tnp in the world on the finest 


inland river steamers ever built. 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Albany” 


CELOL LEA, 


“Washington Irving” 
“Robert Fulton” 


py, 
Y 


* Daily except Sunday. Through rail tickets between 
s New York and Albany accepted. Music; restaurant. 
* Send four cents for illustrated literature. 

8 ° ° 

‘ Hudson River Day Line 


(ALBANY DAY LINE) 


New York 


Desbrosses St. Pier 











| also 
| She corrupts the future by 


| knowledge and industry. 








| fewer attend, and less read the reports. 








A WEEK'S CRUISE, $40. “iets” 


on one of the New Steamships 


“North American’-“South American’ 


Chicago-Buffalo Cruise Chicago-Duluth Cruise 
(Niagara Falls) an 
Detroit, Buftalo, Georgian Bay 


Via Lakes Michivan, = 
\ (30,000 Islands) 
\ fakes Michipan, Huron, 


Huron, brie, 
Ss St. Mary's Rivet 





St. Claire & 


Georgian 


| principally to review the subjects they 


| teach, but too frequently pay little or 
| no thoughtful attention to 
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8. S.“North American” 





PK 


Weekly Cruises duly b to Ang, 26 : 
teave Chicago Thurs, 1:0 pm, = ep @Parry Sound 
Machinae bri, 1:00 pom, i = ) w oa . 

“*  Detrow Sat, 12:00 noon f> ~ a Pe 

“ Cleveland Sat. 10:00 p.m, e \ Hi wenetang 
trrive Buffalo San, 1h:00n. m, ny, // SJ 
Leave Buffalo San, S220 p.m, 4 © 

*  Peivoit Mon, 4:00). am Qo 

** Owen Sd, Tues, 4:20 p.m { 


4, y 
Machinne Wed, 8:30 a. m, / % = 
Arrive Chicago Thars, G2t0 0. m 


S. S.“South American” 


Weekly Cruises July 8 to Aug, 2s, 
Leaye Chicugo Sat, 1:30 p.m. 








ii 

Arrive Dutath 
Leave Duluth Tues, 
The Seo” Wed, 

* Owen Sd, Thurs, § 
* Penetang Thurs, 
* Parry sd. Phnes, Scho p.m, 
** Machinne bri, O20 a.m, 


p) 5g 
‘ —— x > - 
= ~ =v / One Le 

Arrive Chicago Sat, 6:80, m, @Cleveland 
2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays, 
Stops of several hours made at all principal points of interest—ample time to see the 
sights. ‘The New Ships “North American’’and “South American’’—Pas- 
senger Service Exclusively—are equipped to give a service equal to the best 
Atlantic Liners, These magnificent steamships have many innovations for travel, 
comfort and amusement-~a ball room, an orchestra, children’s open air play grounds 
and deck games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. 
Dining Service the Best a Master Steward and Chet can Produce. 


12 Days’ Cruise, $75. 3,600 Mile Trip 


Write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., 109 W. Adams St., Chicago. 287 Main St., Buffalo 
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An Efficiency Test for the Teacher | 


(Continued from page 4s) | 


hopeless task of correcting the ineffi- | 
ciency of the home and the street, and | 
charged with the delicate undertaking | 
of leading out of each pupil what ability | 
its capacity will furnish at the different | 
stages of development, and leading: it | 
into the life-work for which it seems | 
best adapted, the teacher has as many | 
problems as she has individuais under | 
her care, each of which requires the div- | 
ination of prophet and a save. She 
levislates not for today, but for tomor- 
row, for she is the leader of the coming 
leaders. She more nearly rules twenty 
years hence than our greatest statesmen, 
for she possesses the means to inculcate 
habits of thought and action molding 
public opinion that cannot be destroyed 
even by the press. While she may be 
the instrument of our future weal, she 
may be the weapon of our woe. 
her inefli- | 
wisdom, 





ciency, lack of foresight, 


What is her pay ? Commensurate with 
her true queenly power rightly used and 
directed, she cannot be paid for the ser- 
vices rendered, for men will not, per- 
haps cannot, place the value of the un- 
seen future above the intrinsic value of 
the seen present; the possibilities of to- 
morrow above the actualities of today, 
and, because moving us she does in the 
mysterious realm of the intangible, un- 
seen, and ever changing’ world of the 
mental life, she raises her value beyond 
any scientific salary basis of dollars and 
cents. Neither does the efficient teacher 
worry about her pay. In the first place, 
her thoughts are in her school, and her 
time is devoted to equipping herself for 
better efficiency. In the second place, 
the more she knows the more she feels 
her inability to do the work expected | 
and required of her. She also knows 
that some day some one will be found to 
wppreciate her and give her approxi- 
mately what she thinks she is worth. 

What is the averayve teacher doing to | 
increase her efficiency, not her salary, 
for that is already high enough ? A few 
join the State Hducational Association, 


Some teachers attend, Jess are active in 
local eduucational meetings, more take 
litthe or no interest in them. Many at- 
tend Summer Schools year after year, 





should have known before attempting: to 


the all-im- 
portant matter of their profession--the 
method of presenting the logical subject 
matter to fit the social life of the pupils. 
Most teachers subscribe for an educa- 
tional journal to satisfy some ayent, but 
mostly to imitate the efficient teachers, 
for the inefficient like to appear well; 
consequently, often the paper is ill- | 
adapted to the end desired. Once in 
awhile we discover a teacher who takes 
an interest in the home life of her pupils | 
and becomes acquainted with their moral | 

| 


and religious training, and learns their 
prejudices, and their inherent and = sur- | 
rounding limitations or possibilities; thus | 
preventing ninety per cent of the blun- | 
ders made at school. Usually the teacher | 
is like the minister who considers his | 
obligations to his congregation fulfilled | 
when he has preached his one or two |! 
sermons a week, and then attends to his | 
own social duties. Now and then we 
find an energetic and enthusiastic teacher | 
who is wrapped up in the whole welfare | 
of her pupils and knows them at school 
because she knows them at home and at 
play; but too often we observe the 
teacher following the clock, drawing her 
salary according to the Board’s regula- 
tions, all because she does not compre- 


possibilities of her profession; because 


‘she heartlessly consumes the precious | 


years of the children, using this as a | 


| money, she is willing to abuse 


Sune 101: 


stepping. stone to @_ More agreeable y, 
cation: or because, for a little spendin, 
: her hy 
opportunity between graduation 9. 
matrimony, and then wonders why = 
is not getting results. The reason is the 
the average teacher is not more ths, 

twenty or twenty-five per cent efficient 
that is, she is doing only twenty-five 7 
cent of what she might do if she wae 

How shall we determine her efficiane: ; 
By defining the term and applying jt ¢, 
the profession and sugvesting UEStions 
that will vive every teacher an oppor. 
tunity to discover for herself, what 
efficiency really is. Wie 

Kdward Karle Purinton, an efficiency 
expert writing in the “Independent ’ 
defines the term as ‘‘the science of self 
manayvement,’’ a definition that Will covey 
about seventy-five per cent of what js 
expected from a teacher, but is mean 
to apply to the individual who depends 
upon his own resources for success, The 
teacher deais with live young girls and 
boys, with alert and wide-awake little 
men and women, all presenting problems 
with many possibilities and permutations 
of new and nove! situations that require 
tactful, inventive and energetic geniys 
to decide rightly and quickly, School 
room efficiency +s the science of gelj 
management and the art of school-may 
agement, 

A teacher ts efficient when she ean dy 
her mostand best in the shortest time aul 
in the easiest way to the satisfaction oj 
the Home, the Church, the State aul 
the School, She must know her proper 
relation to these institutions. The Home 
approves of education because an eduea- 
tion will help her children to gain y 
livelihood; the Church prays. that her 
men and women be individuals of. irre. 
proachable character; the State supports 
the public schools because Democracy 
demands that her citizens be intelligent 
and independent men, and the School in- 
sists that her children become men and 
women of knowledye and power. She 
must be able to get culture, discipline 
and utility out of all her work. She is 
responsible to the pupils for the easiest 
method. ‘To do her most and best, she 
must have a broad mind, a searching 
heart, a sound body and a sincere soul. 
This general statement of purpose and 
wiins, however, is too indefinite to be of 
practical value to the individual teacher. 
Kach teacher who desires to do so should 
have some test by which she may rate 
her efficiency for her own satisfaction. 
She needs this stimulus before her all 
the time. She must, in a sense, do like 
Rousseau’s Emile was taught to do, to 
set up a rival for herself. Nothing is 
better than the Efficiency ‘Vest questions. 
Yhey sugvest what a teacher ought to 
know and do, and inform her what she 
isnot doing. She can discover her weak- 
nesses and immediately proceed to over- 
come them. It is most important that 





| she also discover her greatest power, for 


she might learn that she is in the wrong 
pigeon-hole. 

I have grouped these under the three 
divisions of Personality, Professional Zeal 
and the Recitation. 'he little bit of 
art that is required is mostly suggested 
among the questions under the Recita- 
tion, and the science of se! f-management 
finds expression among the questions on 
Personality and Professional Zeal, To 
be sure, these questions do not have the 
same numerical value. The most IM 
portant will appear to any teacher who 
professes seriousness. Fill out the at 
swers as given in the directions and fol- 
low them to the end. ‘The result wil 
approximately give your efficiency. This 
will serve as a valuable data tor your 
self in obtaining the opinion your Pril- 
cipal or Superintendent has of you with- 
out asking’ him, for, if he is very 0” 
servant he can answer all of these ques 
tions about you as well as you can, all’ 
you may consider yourself fortunate i 
you make more than seveaty per cent. 

emcnc 





The Story of Belgium 


Dr. Griffis is well-qualified to write the history of that devastate 


ture Series. 


country, which is now an object of interest and sympathy to all. 
study of the Netherlands and written and lectured on them. 


By William Elliot Griffis, D. D» 
L.H.D. This is a book jus 
added to The Instructor Litera 


He has made 
He is the author ° 


‘*Belgium, the Land of Art,’’ ‘‘Brave Little Holland and What She Has Taught 


Us,’’ ‘Young People’s History of Holland,” and several other books 
He has used the same knowledge and charm of 


these countries. 


book that has made his more extended ones so popular. 
See full list and description of series on pag! 


The Instructor Literature Series. 
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Two Folk Dances 


(Continued from page 29) 


self-Expression Through Drama- 
tization and Dancing 
(Continued from page 25) (back of hand touching hip), fingers of | 


, other he thing partner's fingers, as 
arches across rear of stage to hand touching partner's fingers, as 





ine mM : s i as AV Ck raise hands See i 3- | 

line | wefew feet of each other, then high as they « an raise hands. (See illus | 

within taco and eontionss | *eCee Om page 29. ) 
ms towards audience and continues Par “ 

mrehing down stage to front, forming art One: 

: f couples running from front 1. Step forward, singing, beginning 


two lines 0 d ee 
to back of stage. | with outside foot, fourteen steps. 


9 Still facing audience, boys place| 2. At the word ‘‘ery,’’ face 
right arm across body at waist, carry and place both hands on hips, 
left arm at side, and how low, keeping | 3. Cross right foot over in front of 
heels together. Girls hold skirts daintily left. (See illustration on page 29.) 
at sides, place right foot far back of; Cross left foot over in front of right. 
ieft foot and bow till heads nearly touch | Cross right foot over in front of lett. 
the floor. ; | Cross left foot over in front of right. 

3 All face partners and repeat bowing. (Two steps each time. ) 

j, All stand erect and remain quiet) 4, At the word ‘‘vet,’’ take hold of 
during one measure. | hands and slide to the right four steps. 


partner 





a A of, 


Part II 








German Clap Dance. 


5. Partners grasp right hands at the 5. At the word ‘‘coming,’’ step to the | 
first count in a measure and bend knees! left and draw right foot after the left | 
ina quick dip at the third count in the | twice (in four counts). 
same measure. , Part Two: 

a « 2 . r » Ins ‘a is 

€ Remain quiet during one measure | Singing second verse, dance in oppo-| 
around each other (reversing places) site direcion. Use same rhythm steps. 
with slow steps like those used in enter- f — * change, let poo gg ge ave el 
ing. (See Figure 1.) ully to partners and take position 

& Repeat Movements 5, 6 and 7, go-| around the room, couples standing about 
Pie ee A 43 SBE: 'two feet apart. Boy stands at left of 
ing in the opposite direction. , Continue | 





. | girl. 
these s as long as desirable, or until igi — oe , 

s @ steps a - de ™ alia For the sliding steps (No. 4), slide | 
a good stopping-place is reached. pverinaetne 
4, All face partners, clasp _ inside Then ‘the drawing steps (No. 5) will 

hands and raise high. Step one step : cs: wee 
. ° . be in the opposite direction. 
sidewise toward audience, bring the other vee ‘ . oe 
: : ° Two verses (or repeating the first 
foot up to the first and step again with the verse) take children half-way around 
first foot sidewise towards audience in pect =m ian 


” . ) see. stellen ; ' 
7 yom bg hy 9. put| Avoid stiffness. Do not drill for ab- 
with partners turned back to back, hands solute prccrnan ie each part, for that 

| spoils the general effect. See that the 


still clasped. ovement 10 should be ; : 
I Mov | | children are easy in manner, and grace- 
| 





smoothly ca acte i ament ; : ; ; ines 

: y connected with Moveme nt ) by ful. Once in a while, omit the singing 

turning from ‘‘face to face’’ to ‘‘back | ; , ate 

to back”? position quick! See Fig-| and have only the piano or victrola | 

ure II.) : ; oe music; this makes a pleasant change. 
lland 12, Repeat 9 and 10. Erratum: On page 29, second col- 
13 and 14. Reverse Movements 9 and} wmn, in teat beside music, the reference | 


li, by clasping the other hands and tu the photograph illustrating @ move- 
dancing toward rear of stage. |ment in Part Two should read page 75 | 
15 and 16. Repeat 13 and 14. instead of page 68. | 
Ii. Form two large circles by outside 
lines clasping hands and forming a circle 
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'Send For Vacation Offer 
WILLIAMS PIANO 





Four Weeks? Free Trial of One of These 
Splendid Williams Pianos 


We want to send one of our very finest Williams 
piano into every neighborhood in the United States 
usa sample of our work, that school-teachers and 
other musie-loving people may see and hear it and 
learn how easy it is to get a truly satisfactory 
piano ata satisfactory price. 


And in order to make it easy for school-teachers 
and others who are not employed during the summer 
months to have one of these sweet-toned Williams 
pianos right away, we are inaking a specially 
attractive Vacation Offer, and unusual terms of 
payment, 


Freight Paid—Free Trial—Easy Terms 


No matter where you live we will, upon request, ship you 
any Williams piano you may select, with a beautiful silk searf 
aid fine stool as a free gift, freight paid, for a full month's 
free trialin your own home or school, Ifatthe endot 80days 
you find it to be one of the nicest looking, sweetest-toned and 
most sut\sfactory pianos you ever saw or heard, and want 
to keep it at the Special Vacation Price, you may do so on 
practically your own easy terms, If not satisfactory, re- 


turn it at our expense. 
it. No freight. No money down, 

We have no traveling salesmen, dealers or agents —you 
deal direct with us, the makers, and at net factory prices, 
thus saving about $100.00 on a piano of sterling musical 
quality and unquestionable durability, Over 60 years’ ex- 
pericnce and our iron-clad 25-year factory warrant fully 
protect you, 


No Payments During Vacation 


To make it easy for teachers who do not have an income 
during vacation we have fixed up a plan by which you can 
have the piano now and start paying again when your 
school begins in the fall. 

Just send your name now on the coupon below, or write 
us a postal or letter, and we will mail you our beautiful 
Williams piano catalog, with pictures, Vacation Offer, and 
cusy plans of payment; also a book of letters from more 
than 2,000 Williams owners in all parts of the country, in- 


cluding endorsements by authorities like Prof, E, 0. Excell, 
Prof, Chas. H, Gabriel, and Dr, A, Rommel, 

Answering this advertisement will not place you under 
any obligation or cause you any annoyance, for we have no 
agents, dealers or traveling men to pester you—and of 
course we would not send you a piano for trial unless you 
instruct us to do so, Our desire is to serve you, and to 
y= you as a friend and booster of our pianos and our 
irm, 


Send Name on Coupon or Postal for Vacation Offer 
ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


An inter- H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
esting little Williams Piano & Organ Company, 14 W. Washington St., Dept. 240 Chicago, Ill. 


book of 


rr 
Poems 
Worth 
Knowing” 


sent free if 
you mark X 
in square 
below. 


: 
[= 


Free Catalog and Book of 


T would like the Catalog about 


Mg NMG sivccacesccccveccccessscosceses 
Post OMlCO. crccccccsccccscccccccecs 


O IF 


Your Instrument on Margin. 


Without obligating me in any way, send full particular 
2,000 Letters. 


of your Special Vacation Offer with } 
. 


iy Whiech—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Organ) w 





You Want Our Offer to Take Gid Piano or Organ in exchange on a Williams, Describe 





Lake Cruises for! 


7 Days Trip 




















around the inside lines; that is, lines 1 
and 4 form outside circle, and lines 2 
and 3 form inside circle. 

18. Outside circle passes to right and 


Inside circle to left with sidewise glide! a littie device in the schoolroom that oc- 
steps,—step with one foot and bring the| curred to me one evening when I was 
, much discouraged over a noisy room. It 
till cireles have moved once around and | works even better than I dared hope. 


other foot up to the first, etc. Continue 


are back to original places. 


Helpful for Deportment 
By Ruth Ream 


For some time now I have been using 


I placed on the board a map of our 
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The Magnificent Steel Steamship The Elegant Steel Steamshp 3 4 

“Minnesota” to BUFFALO “Missouri” to KAGAWONG, ONT., 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN tnctuding AND RETURN Including 
via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, and Meals and | via Mackinac Island, The *‘Soo,”’ St. Meals aad 
historic Mackinac Island, viewing Berth Mary’s River, North Channel, and the Berth 
both ways by daylight the beautiful shores of Manitoulin Island, stopping at : 
scenery of the Detroit River, and St. Clair | all pointsof interest. During season leaves Chicago 


every Monday at 4:00 9. m, 

S.S. “MISSOURI” also makes special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven and 
Glen Arbor leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p, m. 


portunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. You 
cr 


Flats, stopping at all points of interest, 12 hour 
stop at Butta jo allows plenty of time to see 
Niagara Falls. During season leaves Chicago 
every Thursday ut 11:00 a, m, _ 

Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible oy 
can go for a full week or only a few days as you pre 





19 Reverse Movement 16. room with squares for each pupil’s desk 
20. Finish dance with waltz steps. | and his or her initials on the upper half. 
artners place hands on each other’s| Whenever a ruler or pencil drops, a white 





The Elegant Steel Steamships 
“MANITOU —MINNESOTA”— “MISSOURI” —“‘ILLINOIS” 


Sibley Bidg., Ro¢hester, N. Y. 


hips or shoulders. 


glide, or three steps. 
these steps easily and soon 
graceful and light in performing them. 
not require the children to ‘‘reverse.”’ 
Ntinue waltz as long as desirable. 
ave curtain lowered while children are 
neing, or, if given at night, have all 
stage lights extinguished gradually. 


tained for 25 cents from the Crescent Card Co., 


(See Figure III.)| mark is placed in the offender’s square. 
Teach old style waltz,—two steps and a | Should any one whisper, a green mark is 
Children learn | made, a blue one for untidiness and a 
become | yellow one for a slouchy position when 
standing to recite. 


place a red star in each vacant square. 
‘hen I erase the marks so that all may 
start with a clean record the second day. 
| It is well understood by the pupils that I 
EDITOR'S NOTH: Excellent suggestions for take off five per cent for each green 
Mer children to represent flowers are fur-| mark and one off for every eight white 
Na set of greeting cards that may be ob- | marks when making out the monthly de- 

| portment grades. 


After school I jot down the marks and 





place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Servic ¢ Positions, 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 














offer unrivalled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via Auto or con- 
necting steamer from Glen Haven) and Traverse Bay Ports, Sault Ste Marie, and Buffalo, connecting 
with wil lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points, For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., North End Rush Street Bridge, Chicago, Ills, P 
6 AED 0 6 CREED 0 ¢ GHEFRESEEEED 0 0 GED 6 0 EERE 0 ¢ CHEERED 0 
wT *__5()() teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary ;Gram- 
POSI 1 IONS mar, Princ ipals, Music, Language, | sera , Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions. We 








50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Lverson Bidg., Dept. 6, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Still Another Reason 


why every student should 
learn the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Just as the original Remington 
created the Typist’s Professton— 
so is the latest Remington—the 


Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter 


Creating the New Profession of 


- Typist-Accountant. Doubling the 
| field and doubling the opportunities 


of the Remington operator. 














Training on the Remington Pays Best 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


| Incorporated | 


New York and E:verywhere 
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TInauiries can seldom be answered in the next | 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time ie 


quired for publication, and omussions are fre | 


quently necessary on account of limited space 


und the large number received, A remittance of 
teacents with each question secures reply by 


private letter, Yeachers who desire outlines 
| for d+bates or for essays will be accommodated 
| ifthey send one dollar, Allinatter for this de- 


| partinent should be addressed to P, 5. Hallock, 


Post Office Box 3g8, Wilmington, Del, 


| 1. What part of anoz. Troy is an oz. Avoirdu- 
: | pois? Show how itis obtained, 
| 


What is the 
name of the largest U.S. ship? Isit larger than 

j the Titanic? 3. Doall countries use the same 

|; calendar that we use? Do all countries celebrate 
Christmas at the same time of the year? If not, 
which ones differ ¢—Subseriber, North Dakota, 


| 1. The Troy pound of 12 ounces con- 
| 
| 
| 


tains 5760 grains; the Avoirdupois pound | 
| of 16 ounces contains 7000 Troy grains. | 


The Troy oz. is 


437.5 


| vrains, which is - or 91,/,% of the 


480.0 . 
| Troy ounce. 2. The largest American pas- 
| senver steamers, Finland and Kroonlana, 
jure each of 12,185 gross tonnage. The 
i luryvest battleships, Arizona and Pennsy|- 
'vania (under construction), have ton- 
nave of 31,400. The ‘Titanic reyistered 


52,000 to 60,000 gross tonnaye. 8 All 
| Christian cpuntries use the same calen- 
| dar except Russia, which has never 
| adopted the ‘* New Style’’ of exact reck- 


tussians, and others using’ the Greek 





January 7 Unchristian nations (Moham- 
| nedans, for example) have no Christ- 
| mas. Their calendars are different, but 
| they must use our calendar in their com- 
| munication with the world at large. 

What are the duties of the Interstate Coim- 
} merece Commission ¢—Subscriber, ’. ‘Te 

It has authority over all common car- 
riers, to inquire into their business. when 
necessary in the investigation of com- 
plaints, and in all ways to see that pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Law 


to telegraph, telephone, and cable com- 
panies, and to ‘‘ through routes and joint 
rates, freight classification, switch con- 
nections, long and short hauls,’’ and to 
many other details of service. 


south America, 
Vice rendered to this country by Nicholas Her- 
kimerand Philip Schuyler, 3. Whatis the part 
of the levishiture and of the governor im the 
making of new lLiws ¢—-Day, N.Y. State, 

1. (a) Cape Town and Cairo, the ter- 
minals of the Cape to Cairo Railway. 


‘Trans-Andine Railway tunnel, 5 miles 

long and 12,000 feet above sea level, 

opened in April, 1910, made the neces- 

sary connecting’ link for the completion 

of the railroad between these two cities. 

2. The victories over Burgoyne, at Still- 

water and Saratoga, in 1777, were mainly | 
due to the careful preparation of Gen- | 
eral Schuyler bePore he was superseded 

by Gates; but Gates, a historian says, 

‘*took all the glory to himself.’’ Gen- | 
eral Herkimer was associated with 

Schuyler, but was mortally wounded at | 
Oriskany, where he fell into an ambush 

on his way to the relief of Fort Stanwix. 

3. The part of the legislature is the en- 

acting of laws; that of the governor, of 

uccepting and signing them, or of reject- 

ing them by veto. 


Mention one benefit to the people of this coun- 
try that has been derived from each of the fol- 
lowig: (a) the Homestead Act, (b) the electric 
traction, (c) the Hague Tribunal.—A New York 
Subscriber, 

(a) It has helped to build up our coun- 
try and develop its resources, by encour- 
aging settlement and improvement of 
vast tracts of public land; and by mak- 
ing its donations of land in small por- 
tions, it has provided homes for a larye 
population of industrious citizens. (b) 
By making direct communication be- 
tween towns, villages, and rural districts, 
it has redeemed the country life from 
loneliness and inconvenience, and ‘has 
brought the beauties of field, forest, or 
mountain, within easy access of the peo- 
ple in towns. (c) It has been one means 
of fostering among our people the ideal 
of peace and international harmony. 

I. Some adverbs can be compared as adjec Lives. 
What is the comparison of the followi:y ad- 





ih 





verbs: wisely, continually, mostly, so, rapidly, 
always, very, tov, perfectly, never, surely? 2, 







of 5760 or 480 grains; | 
the Avoir. oz. is ;', of 7000 or 537.5 Troy | 


45,000, but the largest foreign ships, of | 
the Hamburg-American Line, range from | 


oning, introduced in 1582, and is now | 
thirteen days behind correct date. The | 


Church Calendar, celebrate Christmas on | 


are carried out. Its jurisdiction extends 


in process Of Construction across Africa; (b) a | 
railroad that has recently been completed across | 
Mention an important ser- | 


! 
i. Give the terminals of (a) a railroad that is | 
| 


(b) Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres. ‘The | 
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The Best Argument For 


GLUE 
“IT STICKS” 





Ju handy tubes 
for the desk and 
in cans for larger users 





a, 


Other Dennison Specialties 
for ‘Teachers 
Mucilage Gummed Labels 


Crepe Paper Doll Outfits 


Paste Transparency Outfits 











Send 10 cents for a copy 
of our standard instruction book 
Art and Decoration 


° ° ) 
DennisoncManufuchuing Go 
THE TAG MAKERS 
Poston New York PHILADELPHIA 
CHicaco Sr. Lous 


LONDON BEKLIN Buenos Arkes 























Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 












This Combination: mee 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and bay ty 


+ 
base, (SOLID OAK) : ed 
ON APPROVAL 42 


1T GROWS WITH. YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL-BOOKCASE | 

Our new “Universal Style’ combines a ploen ne ee ae 
ing design, with latest practical improvements ifally 
struction, Adapted for home or office Library; beaut ear 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disaPr ys, 
ing glass doors, ut $1.75 per section; top and beset oe 
each, ‘The greatest value we have eve r offered, sieht; 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we | Pay tne 
slight extra charge to Sasarane, Ws ied oricess Lund- 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices 
strom Bookeases are endorsed sealed fifty thou 

» S , direct from our factory ab & © 
users. Sold only direct: ~— you. Write for our new 


CO. 








rw, a 
THE CG. J, LUNDSTROM MFG. 
Little Falls, N. Y- ; 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
Piling Cabinets ee 

Branch Office : Hatiron Bldg, Ne Ye 


ead 


E INK 
W [ LS 0 N : sai Pg h t Pets 


writing ink sufliel 4 
one pint of the best ink, Special rates to wORK 
J.B. WILSON, 95 NASSAUSI., NE 
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To Bu 
oA Piano 





yar After you have madea 
thorough investigation 
of the different meth- 
j ods of selling pianos 
j just figure what you 
can save if you buy 
direct from the factory. 
2emember, 2 retailer has large 
penses in selling a piano, be- 
ides his profit. You can save 














‘of this at our 
alo his. at fine pit 
here, and we sell direct t 
‘rough dealers or agen 


are manufact ured anys 
e homes, Je never sell 
s, but we will give their 
ano received the highest award at the 
vation I:xposition at ienas ville in 1913. 
try an Adler F iano in vour hom« > free. You 
it to any test and make any eomparison you 
You do n ot Pine wate yourself to purchase, 
wri back at my expense if you ave not more than 
keep 
f se eine direct fromthe factory saves you 
f it is not conve nic nt to pay exsh, you 
my strictly contidentiz ul **Charge Account Plan”? 


1H to 
canoe you can pay in smal] amounts to suit you, 








a without interest. 


send No Money In Advance 


for free catalog showing you pictures and 
, Select the style you would 


oe of Adler Pianos. 
Fheto try, andit wille 
be sent to you free, 
Nomatterwhethe ryou 
are thinking of buying, 
an instrament wd nd 
m 1e - i 

4 ah want | 









rps ition you 
ever heard of. 
Every piano gui are 
anteed for 25 years, 
hacked by my m 
Jion dollar factory. 
A postal today 
wil bring my&] 
style book and 
selling plan. 


CL. ADLER, Pres., Adler Mf. Co. 
(#61 W, Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 


Become Private Seeretariocs, Big salaries, Posiiioms 
wating, Write tor Pree Tuition Club plan, 
AVON SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES, 
BROOKLYN, 


LADIES” WAISTS : 


ih, INES P ith AVE. 
























N. Y. 





Now is the Age 2 to pet 
our Waists for your 
ALM IDOE vaca » Wwe 

York murket, at ‘ 








NEW VORA CTTY, 





THE VANTE, ‘eo. LDEPT, 
HOME 


ELECTRIC. o™!,.%,. 


HAN MOTORS, Vibrators, Belts. Wedieal Batteries, Bieyele Lights, 
(atalg Seentsys OHLO ELEC ERIG WORKS, Cleveland, O. 
AUTHORS: — ‘, poems, photo plays, ete. are 

vinted fot publication. Submit Mess. 


forfree examination, Literary Bureau, NI6, Hannibal, Mo. 


Ses 


iia Miawaka Ua. net 


& THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 





Fete Se 





novcun- 
“ caddy essed 
22 "sedi Mich, 


2 S10 per 9s 





envelope for part 


Standard Shorthand 


Is easy to Learn. Easy to Write, 
Easy to Read 








0th 


pco- 


The shorthand of the future. 
century invention for progressive 
ple, The invention of a practical sleno- 
gtrapher of over 20 years experience, 
Written on the slope of ordinary long- 
hand; easy and elegant outlines. ‘Truly 


phonetic: every vowel denoted by a 
distinct charac ‘ter. Write for prospec- 
tus to 


OTTO M. WHITSTOCK, Author 





Hair & Facial Blemish Removers. | 





$1 Nassau Street, New York 




















We save you money and give easy 
payments. Biggest lineof Band 
and Orchestra Instruments ; 
<=Oornets, Trombones, COlari- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lins, Guitars ‘and all wind and 
fi stringed instruments, Send for 
Tecatalog of instrament you want. Woxgive 

fifty lesson FR ertificate with each instrue 
ment. Tell us os instrument you wish to play. 

dENKINS MUSIC CO, GO denkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


a 

















BILLY SUNDAY 
The Man and his Message 


00 PAGES, 50 ILLUSTRATIONS. His own 
ibook, Fastest se Hing book im years. Greates 
vation op portunity for teachers ind wtude nis 
ver, We will pay $120.00 for 60 day work 
selling this great book, Spare tiie may be 
Used. Send 20 cents to pay postage | and pack 
Band we willsend outfit free, Best terms. 
tedit given, Write at once to 


The F. W. Mead Publishing Co., 
a N. Y. 
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Why isn't it just as correct to say “The hor se ran 
fustiy’? as tosay “The horse ran swiftly?” Fast 
and swift are adjectives, while swiftly is the ad- 
verbfform of swift.—Subscriber, Nebraska. 

1. Some adverbs can be compared but 
many cannot be. Of those in your list, 
“‘wisely,’’ ‘‘calmly,’’ and ‘‘rapidly’’ may 


be compared by using ‘‘more,’’ and 
‘‘most’”’ (or “‘less’’ and ‘‘least’’), as 
‘“‘more wisely,’’? ‘*most wisely,’’ ete. ; 


se 


is sometimes used in the compara- 
for emphasis, as, ‘*‘We were very 


9 
sO 


comfortable, more se than we expected.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| of this adverb that 


| 


| tarian. 


-to break 


The other adverbs are not compared, as 
their meaning cannot properly be ex- 

pressed in any different degree. 2 A 
number of our words, as ‘‘ fast,”’ ‘‘long,’ 

“low” *‘high,’’ and others, are used both 
as adjectives and adverbs without change. 
There is an adverb ‘‘fastly,’’ not often 
used though found in the dictionary, but 
it means *‘firmly,”’ ‘‘securely ;’’ the form 


means “‘swiftly’’ or 
‘‘rapidly’’ is ‘‘fast.’’ 


What was the re- 
Of Thomas Jefler- 


From two Subseribers : 1. 
ligion of George Washington? 
son? OF Benjamin Franklin? Please tell 
whereto gctinformation about hotel acconmme 
dations atthe Panama KM xposition, railroad rates 
and expenses necessary for secing the xposition, 

1, Washington was an Episcopalian, 
Jefferson a liberal Christian, not a 
Franklin made no profession of 
religion, but he it} was who, during that 
deadlock in the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention which threatened 
up the assembly without cdefi- 
result, proposed that the members 
should take counsel together 
prayer. 2 All the 
railroads offer booklets and 
information on these matters. Apply 
the nearest office of such railroad, or 
address Publicity Dept., Panama-Pacific 


nite 
present 


Iexposition, San I’rancisco. 





“Leave more 
tiie 


adjective: 
ey 2, «Chang 


1. Correct the use of the 
space between « ach column, 
voiceof this verb 
athis post.’ 3. What is the difference in standard 


and local time between Berlin and San Kran 
cisco? —A Kansas Subscriber, 
+: ‘ ” 
I. Since ‘teach’? means but one, it 


to some adjective per 
of *‘hetween;’? “hbe- 
” would Ie correct. 


must be changed 
mitting the use 
tween the columns 


2. “They found the sentinel asleep at 
his post."’ In this sentence the verb 


in active voice is used 
of ‘was found’’ in passive voice. 3. 
standard time, the difference is eight 
hours, since Berlin has London (or Green- 
wich) time, and San Francisco, that of 
the 120th meridian. By local time, Ber- 
lin is 58 min., 34.9 sec. east of London, 
and San Francisco & hrs., 9 min., 2. sec. 
west; difference, 9 hrs., 3 min., 42.8 see. 
west; difference, 9 hrs., 8 min., 17.7 sec. 


*found”’ 


1. How many cubical inches has a block whose 
aree ach six inches: . What would 
aruy 2'4 by 3 yd.; with a border #, 
in wiitdon, at $.75 per linear yard? 
persquare yard, 3. Isit 
Is it proper to 
~—An Old Sub- 


dimensions 
he the cost of 
of a yd. wide, 
The rug is to cost $1.2 
proper to say, ‘He has none?” 4. 
say, “5 and 4 are, is nine?’ 
scriber. 

1. The volume of a cube is equivalent 


” oy & 


to the product of its three dimensions; 
hence 6x6x6 216, the number of cubic 
inches required. 2. With border 3¢ yd. 


wide, outside edge of rug measures 17 
yds. ; at 75 cents per linear yard, it would 
cost $12.75. The rug contains 7/4 square 
yards; wouldcost $). ie It is proper 
to use those words, i meaning: 1s 
‘the has not any.’’ “ 
sign we call it ‘‘and,’”’ 
“Hand 4are9.’’ If we eall it ‘plus,’ 
then we should say ‘'5 plus 4 is 9.’’ The 
textbooks in arithmetic do not help us 
in respect to using either ‘‘is’’ or ‘ ‘are;’’ 
but as they explain this sign by such 
statements as ‘‘3, 7 equals 10,’’ we are 
safe in thinking that ‘‘plus’’ should be 
followed by the singular verb, not the 
plural. 


» 
we. 


your 


it is proper to say 


Please give me a complete solution of the en- 
closed arithmetic problem which appeared in a 
county Teachers’ Kxamination, and was missed 
by inany teachers: In extracting the square 
root of a perfect power, the last complete divi 
dend was found to be What was the 
power ?--A Subscriber, Colorado. 


Reverse the process of extracting the 
root. Since the last term of the final 


1225. 


| dividend indicates the square of the last 
| term of the root, this must of course be 


5, the square of whichis 25. That leaves 


| 1200 for the product of 5 and the rest of 


| of each of the two previous terms, 


the trial divisor, which must be 240; the 
entire divisor must be 245. According 
to rule, this divisor consists of the last 
term of the root, 5, and the ‘‘double’’ 
1 and 
The whole root is therefore 125, und 
the required power 15625 
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sec- | 


Reacts 
Instend | 


By | 
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in | 
trans-continental | 
folders of | 
to | 


“The sentinel was found asleep | 





you can weigh what Nature intended. In. the 

privacy of your own room you can redaece any part Ihave 

of your figure Durdencd with superfluous flesh or build up any part practi 
that is undeveloped, . ed what! 
My course tends to Make a figure perfectly proportioned teach. In 
throughout—a fall rounded neck, shapely shoulders, arin ane childhood | 
legs; @& fine, fresh Complexion; good “carriage with erect Was puny and 
polse and grace of movement. deformed. I 
have overcome 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates Rrcaines : 
YOUE EhUTe body. dt helps transform: your food inte Sop tema $ method 

rood, rich, blood, Te strengthens your heart, Hinges he iions of people 
and other or: SUNS, COM UCHLI all Weak esses su mveseen in mea liv. 
disorders and generating vital fores, ing demonstration of 

My bool “The Body Beautiful’? should be iy unique system of 
read by every Woman, and J 1i/l send if to health-culture and body 
you free, Tk explodes the building. If you are weak, 
fallacy that laedk of Nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, 
beauty or health can- tired, lacking vitality or ino any 
nothbenvoided, Init other respect not at vour very best, 


Pexplain how every 
Worn can he yiges 
orous, 
and attrac 
tive. 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, 


Reduceor Increase Your Weight | 
Perfect Your Figure 


My motion picture ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter’ and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 































Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. 
Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 





all weaknesses by 
my own tatural, 


Improve Your Health 


I can surely be of service to you, 


MY GUARANTEE Within 

“The Body Beautiful.’ which is fully ittus- 

trated with photographs of tiysell, explaining 

my system, TI give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial 
Plan, whereby you can test the value of my instruction with- 
out risking a single penny, 

Send 2c stamp for “The Body Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day, 

SUITE &12 N 


healthy ‘free hook: 









12 WEST st STREET, NEW YORK 





S 





This course of Physical Culture is guaranteed lo satisfy or money refunded, 
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SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO 





AND ‘THE : 
MATA = EXPOSITIONS 
{ill HWMilll nl Hi 1 re INCLUDING 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS, MEALS, EXPOSITION ADMISSIONS, SIDE TRIPS, BAG. ‘ 
GAGE AND PERSONAL TRANSFERS ; 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN ROUTE, * Oyan ANY RAILROAD, INCLUDING STANDARD & 


ULLMAN BERTH. = 


AN INDIVIDUAL TRIP WITH ALL THE TOUR ACCOMMODATIONS~-NONE OF ~~ 
THE USUAL INCONVENIENCES. : 








INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, UPON APPLICATION 
THE 1915 iXPOSITION TOUR COMPANY, 1228 Lytton Building, CHICAGO 
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~ FROM $132. CHICAGO 


TO SEE : 
CALIFORNIA F 








If in reading this | 








WHITE RIBBON 
SO-COOL-A 


The best cooling soft drink for home use. 
Non-alcoholic---pure—retreshing— a pure food 
stimulant. Made by a new process, from pure 
oils and extracts of fresh fruits. Guaranteed 
under Food & Drug Act to contain no harmful 
drugs or chemicals. Costs only tc per glass. 
One 25c package makes 25 glasses. Prepared in 
a minute. Better than any soda fountain drink. 

MEN OR WOMEN 
WHO WANT WORK 


for the summer will be given territory and contract pe 
will make them $500.00 for the summer's work. Be 
money making proposition for spare time or vacation Peer 
References required, Three full size packages, different 
flavors, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


J.S. Ziegler Co., 9 D-East Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


So{oote 


THE GREAT 
COOLING 


pure FOOD 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 


BEVERAGE 


of all sett drinks 


The best @ 


hs 
Twenty y-five ON 


Price 25 cents. 


born 
$5 $0 Der 
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| KANDOLPIL A CO,, Patent Attorney 


Teachers’ 
Chicago, an opportunity to see what he can do for you. 


In choosing an Agency, give PAUL YATES of the Yates-Fisher 





Agency at 624 South Michigan Avenue, 








FREE * eevee Abaco nee autiful 42-Piece Gold AGEN’ Sei 


Free cakes of Complexion Soap, 
needed, L. 


Ninte wiZe i 


Silk Hose Pree. 
“et fro 


Boautiful ine ate 
ents wanted 


NH. 
. We TRIPLI.- 
N, 720 Chestnut St,, 


a 
soi ADELPHIA, Vo 


tributingonly ddoz. 


Good pre 
No money or experience | yv I 


WEAK HILLS, moe 





TYRELL WARD, 222 Institute Place, Chicago 





Men of Ideas 


“Lists of Needed 


and inventive ability 
should write for new 
Inventions,” “Patent Buvers” and | § 
to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
» Dept, Si Washington, DC, 





»erare. Booklet free 
126-D) Mahler 


nie arinlesa, N 
vb. Jd. MAULLR, 
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National Education Association, 
Oakland, Cal., August 16-28 


The April Bulletin of the N. FE. A. has 
been received, giving general information 
in regard to the meeting to be held in 
August at Oakland, California. The date 
of the meeting has usually been the first 
week in July, but for this year has been 
appointed as above. 

At Chicago in 1893 and at St. Louis in 
1904, the annual meetings of the Associ- 
ation were in the nature of International 
Congresses. ‘The same is true of the 
meeting to be held in connection with 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition this year. The Congress of 
United States authorized the President 
to extend an invitation to foreign coun- 
tries to appoint henorary vice-presidents 
for the Congress and otherwise to par- 
ticipate in the same. 
has been extended through the regular 
diplomatic channels. Corresponding or- 
yvanizations in foreign countries are in- 
vited to send delegates to the Congress. 
Invitations have been extended to repre- 
sentatives from foreign countries to ap- 
pear upon the programs. It is proposed 


to discuss the various topics which have | 
heen selected from the world standpoint | 


aus far as possible. In arranging the 


program, the endeavor has been made to | 


organize the meetings of the departments 
into congresses on specific topics and to 
schedule the meetings in such a manner 
us to bring all the discussions upon any 
topic as far as possible in one day, with 
the idea of offering the teachers who are 
present entire days for visiting the Ex- 
position. The general congresses will 
occupy four entire days, with morning, af- 
ternoon and evening sessions. In most 
cases, the departmental congresses oc- 
cupy a single day with three sessions. 
The general Congresses will be 
August 16, 19, 25 and 28 with David Starr 
Jordan, President of the N. E. A., pre 
siding. The various Departmental Con 
gresses and the dates which they will oc- 


cupy are given as follows: Kindergarten | 
34 


Aug. 
Music Edu- 
Aug. 18; 


Adminis- 


School Hygiene, 
educational Investigations, 
cation, Physical Education, 
Klementary Education, School 


education, 


the | 


Such an invitation | 


held | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| tration, Science Education, Aug. 20; 
Secondary Education, Relationship be- 
tween the School and Co-operative Or- 
sional Supervision of Public Schools, 
Aug. 24; Preparation of Teachers, Aug. 
24 to 27; Vocational and Practical 
| Hkducation, Administrative 
viewed by Class Teachers, Education of 

Exceptional Children, Aug. 26; Business 

Education, Higher Education, Aug. 27. 

All of these Departments have complete 

programs. August 21 will be Exposition 

Day. Whe general plan is for the teach- 
1ers to meet in their respective state 
| buildings on the Exposition grounds, in 
the morning, when definite announcements 
for the day will be made. It is proposed 
as part of the day’s proceedings to make 
visits to some of the exhibits which have 
special attractions educationally, going 
in groups under the leadership of persons 
| who have prepared themselves for the 
| work. August 22 will be observed as 

Educational Sunday. 

A large number of other educational 

organizations will be holding their meet- 

|ings in California in connection with 
| those of the National Educational As- 
sociation, 

Oakland bears the same relation to San 
Francisco as does Jersey City to New 
York. 
the Jaryest 
extending along 
Francisco” Bay 
Coast 
| a magnificent view of one of the most 

beautiful harbors in the world. Before 

the city stretch the blue waters of the 
hay, hedged about) by ranges of moun- 
tains with the commanding outline of 

Mount 
opposite shore. ‘The system of transpor- 
| tation across the bay to San Francisco is 
unsurpassed, 
and the Key Route Systems operate on 
a twenty-minute schedule from various 
parts of the city, at a regular fare of 
ten cents. 

Until 1906, Oakland was a city of 
minor importance as a business center. 
With the cataclysm of that year came 
an awakening to the possibilites of de- 
velopment. The new era of Oakland has 


the east side of San 


in the low 


Arts | 


| 
Problems as | 





It is a city of 200,000 population, | 
of a chain of municipalities | 


lap of the | 
Range Mountains, and commands | 


Tamalpais rising boldly from the | 


Both the Southern Pacific | 
| privileges 


| 
| 


been marked by the construction of a 
series of public buildings of which the 
new city hall, fourteen stories in height, 


ganization, Aug. 23; Libraries, Profes- | is the most notable example. The munic- 


ipal auditorium, of scarcely secondary 
importance, is a modern edifice. This 
building will afford an ideal meeting 
place for the National Education Associ- 
ation. It contains a large arena with a 
seating capacity of ten thousand, a 
theatre accommodating more than two 
thousand, and many small halls suitable 
for special sections. Between the years 
1905-1910 the city authorized the ex- 
penditure of over four million dollars for 
school sites and buildings. 

The environs of Oakland inelude the 
city of Berkeley, the site of the Univer- 
sity of California, the enrollment of 
which is the third largest in the United 
States. No institution in the world has a 
more inspiring setting. The chief point 
of interest to visitors is the famous 
Greek theater. Within the last five 
years, Berkeley has become a_teacher’s 
Mecea, since the University has offered 
summer courses of sufficient attraction 
to jure the more ambitious from the 
pleasures of ordinary vacations. For the 
past two years the registration for the 
summer session has reached three thou- 
sand students. Oakland possesses one 
of the coolest summér climates in the 
United States. 

The trans-continental rates which have 
been fixed for the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition are the lowest 
which have been in effect for some time 
and will cover all travel to 
during the period of the exposition. The 
round-trip rate from a= few Jeading 
points are as follows: New York, 
$101.00; Buffalo, $81.10; Cleveland, 
$74.50; Chicago, $62.50; Omaha, $50.00; 
Ft. Worth, $52.50. All tickets are good 
for a three months’ trip with stop-over 
in either direction at all 
points west of Chicago. 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made to do, and then set yourself 
earnestly to do it; and the loftier your 
purpose is, the more sure you will be to 
make the world richer with every enrich- 
ment of yourself. Phillips Brooks, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








June 1915 
SPOKEN ENGLIsy 


A method of co-ordinating impression and 
pression in reading, conversation, and spes i 
Contains suggestions on importance of obsery, Ng. 
and adequate impression, and nature stud tation 
basis to adequate expression. The steps a a8 a 
fully arranged for the awakening of the im sine 
tion and dramatic instinct, right fecling §y 
natural, spontencous expression, » dnd 

It brings out the steps simply and Jogieal. 
teacher and student, makes the reades oats . the 
thoughts, and ans” 7 a + ae manifestation of i 
mental activities MARY EF, FINNERAN. Tous 
Boston Public Schools, » Teweher tin 

More than any man of recent years, Dr, Curry 
presented sane and scientitic methods in. the t 
of the speaking voice. He has never been a teache. 
young men and women who wished to declaim: fin a 
pieces or who wished to be couched us to tears anda 
tures; but in Harvard, Yale, Boston University Ne Bes 
Theological Institution, and in his own School ork 
pression in) Boston, he has educated preachers, it. 
readers, and, above all, teachers, There are Wad nie 
iean teachers of what used to be called “elocatin, 4 
and now is better known as “expression” or ee 
“public speaking,’ who have not been jin hist 
and who will not testify to the soundness of his meth, 
ods and to his almost fanatical devotion toe ideals ink he 
art.—Dean SHAILER Marriews, D. D., of the U hong 
sity of Chicagos Nivor. 

By S.S, Curry, Litt, D, $1,255 to teachers, $1.19 postpaid 
Address: SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Book Dep't 

S.S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, 
Pierce Building, Boston, Mass, 


40 Ways and More to the 
California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet issued by the Chie 
















ago & North Western Ry.. whieh outlines’ in Concise 


form forty diflerent attractive routes from Chicago to 
California, It shows plainly by a series of outline 
maps how you tray visit both Tox positions and gee the 
srandest mountain scenery and the localities most in- 
teresting to the sicghtseer enroute, 

Mailed free with other Jiterature upon addressing 


c. A, Cairns, G.P. & T.A., C. & NN. W, Ry. 26 


California | 





W. Jackson St., Chicago. 









Virgin lakes dotted with pine eld 
islands, Up-to-date hotels, inelnd. 
ing Royal Muskoka, scattered about 
this marvelous holiday country, help 
you enjoy a real health giving vaca. 
tion. Rates from ¥6 per week up, 
Malaria, hay fever unknown, Nore 
real holiday enjoy ment for less money 
than enywhere else intheworld, List 
of hotels from Muskoka Lakes Line, 
Adelaide St., ‘Toronto, Canada. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


packages Perfumed Borax Soap Pe with ours 


L, WARD & CO, 222 





GOOD PAY; STEADY 
WORK, viving away 
eapeete. No eapitelor 
Institute PIL, Chicago 





experience weeded, 










No EUROPE THIS YEAR- 






boarding placcs in 


these strange lands at moderate rates. 





i « 








VisiT FORE 


will prove the most novel, instructive, delightful and health- 
giving vacation you have ever enjoyed; when desired, a stop-over 
at Halifax or St, John’s can be arranged when booking, Excellent 


This most unique vacation cruise from New York combines novelty, grandeur, 
delightful climate and a charming sea voyage with absolute comfort and remarkable economy, 
No hotel bills, changes or transfers, you live on the ship—it is your home for the entire cruise, 
A foreign tour costing four times as much could not be more delightful, 





2 DAY 


All Expense. 
Northern Cruise 


%*60i- 


A Grand Vacation 


For Teachers 
For Two Weeks or Two Months 


j Sceing the wonderful North and Foreign America. 
To HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, the land of Evangeline, and ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUND- 

LAND, the Norway of Amcrica, 
This cruise on the new Tourist Steamships ‘“*“STEPHANO” and “FLORIZEL’”’ of the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Excellent Fishing and Shooting 
New tourist steamships—'* STEPHANO” and “FLORIZEL —fitted with every device for 
comfort and safety—full boat equipment for passengers and crew—wireless, bilge keels, 


IGN AMERICA 
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ST. JOHN'S 















Including all essential expenses. 


submarine bells, etc.—7 days at sea, 5daysin port. Orchestra. 8ca Sports. 


Reduced rates for superior accommodations during 
Send for illustrated booklet 4, giving full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO0., 17 Battery Place, N. Y., or your Tourist Agent 


June, September and October. 
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atone al | have aimed to attain this degree of perfection in the 
ident, School Day Remembrance Booklets. 
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The Mother Goose Booklets are. illus- 
trated by the four sketches shown above, 
beautifully reproduced in colors. 


— 









All orders are filled 
promptly, usually -on 
the day of their receipt, 
and sent to you postage 
paid. 


Address: 
—— 

















chool Day 
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(CHE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT is not 
FE asecsuly the one which costs the most, but 
{ ~~ rather the one having enough of beauty to attract 
and please, together with such subject matter as will 5 ony 
{ cause the gift to be kept and prized forever. We ¢ Witmusar Day 
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on certain styles your photograph may be added, if desired. 


Art Department, 


$ ihe, 
bath uh 


LEM Re ANCE your early school days ? 
te | ine 


eae, OT ha bs in 
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F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—I received the 
School Day Remembrance 
Booklets, and wish to express 
ny thanks for your promptness., 
They are simply fine aud Lam 
delighted with theim, 

IDA D, GENSMER, 
Houston, Minnesota. 
FF. A. OWEN PUB, CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

DEAR SiRS:--Just received 
my School Day Remembrance 
Booklets, They are entirely 
satisfactory in every respect. 
Am much pleased with them, 
also with your promptness, 

WINIFRED TAYLOR, 
Tuttle, N. Dak. 
Kk. A. OWEN PUB. CO.,, 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:—The School Day 
Remembrance Booklets were 
duly received, and I think them 
the most appropriate gilts for 
the closing of school that [have 
ever seen, and I certainly thank 
you for soliciting my order for 
them. 
CLARENCE Ki. CAMPBELL, 
Chillicothe, Missouri, 


FR, A. OWEN PUB, CO., 
Dansvifle, N. Y. 

DAR SIRS:—My recent order 
of School Day Remembrance 
Booklets received today. Iwas 
hetler pleased with them than 
any order Lhave ever received 


Dansville, N.Y. from any publishing house. 
DLAR SIRS: - Delighted with They are faultless and exactly 
the Remembrance  Looklets. whut I desired for the closing 


olf my school, 
JENNIE KVANsS, 
Verry, Missouri. 


rhey are perfect inevery detail, 


ELsik I,. Fury, 
Higginsport, Ohio, 


Names of Teacher and Pupils While the Booklets are attractive and should appeal to 


any one because of their artistic beauty, the most inter- 
esting feature ts that they have the|Inames of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, 
date, etc., specially printed in them on pages set apart forthe purpose. ‘This brings these booklets close to 
the hearts of all connected with the school and will insure their being kept and prized for many years alter 
any ordinary gift (though having more intrinsic value, perhaps) would be destroyed or forgotten. _ It is this 
name feature which has contributed so largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs in years past. 








Adaptability These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural school ; toa single room of a 
graded school or for all grades of a graded school. No matter how large the school, 
the names of all can be accommodated by using extra pages. Orders for Graded Schools complete are filled 
by printing the officers and faculty on title page and grouping on succeeding pages the names of pupils of 
each grade with the name of teacher and grade at head of each group. 


Five Styles of Booklets 


Our Series of School Day Remembrance Booklets includes several different styles, adapted to pupils of vari- 
ous ages and intended for presentation at close of school or on special occasions and holidays throughout the year. 

Each booklet consists of eight or more pages and cover—four pages being devoted to illustrations 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings—the remaining pages being devoted.to names of teachers, 
pupils, etc. ‘The cover is embossed in gold, giving the booklet a very rich appearance. 

The following is a list of the five styles from which you may make your selection : 


Style A. Little Men Booklets Style C. Mother Goose Booklets 
Style B. Little Women Booklets Style D. Floral Booklets 
Style E. Floral-Landscape Booklets 


Styles A, B and C are for the younger boys and girls and Styles D and E are for the older pupils, 


The four illustrated pages in the Little Men Booklets (Style A) show four small boys engaged 
in their favorite occupations, together with appropriate verses. The Litthe Women Booklets (Style B) 
correspond to the Little Men, and are illustrated by the four sketches which appear on this page. The 
Mother Goose Booklets (Style C) are illustrated by sketches of the best known characters from the 
Mother Goose Rhymes. These sketches are also shown on this page. In the Floral Booklets (Style D) 
and the Floral-Landscape Booklets (Style E) the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. 
The sketches and designs in each of the five styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in colors from water 
color sketches. Appropriate sentiments accompany the sketches. In ordering state how many you 
desire of each style. 


A sample will best tell you about them. 
Prices. $1.20 for first dozen; six cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for less than one 
dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. 
write name or number of school; 


In Ordering your own name as teacher and date of term or period--all very plainly. Also be sure to 
state the number of each style you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Litthe Men, Litthe Women, and 
Mother Goose Booklets are intended for the younger boys and girls ; the Floraland Floral-Laudscape for the 
older pupils. As many booklets should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; when pupil's 
names exceed the number of booklets ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

In addition tothe School Day Remembrance Booklets we also publish a variety of other 
Other Styles handsome Souvenirs and Presentation Cards, The designs are the finest obtainable and 
the quality of the workmanship is unsurpassed. All of our Souvenirs are priuted especially for your school and 
Send for circular describing the various styles. 





Sent free to any teacher on request. 


names of school officers if desired ; names of all pupils; 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





See SS SSS 
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Remembrance Booklets 


The Ideal Gift for Your Pupils at Close of School, on Special Occasions and Holidays 


HE CUSTOM OF “REMEMBERING” PUPILS at close of school and on other special occasions is almost as old as our school system itself and is being 

T resid by teachers more and more as the years pass. } 
Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so expensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 
That our series of “School Day Remembrance” Booklets solve the problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is attested by the hundreds of 
letters which we have received from satisfied customers. We first introduced these Booklets about one year ago and they have already proven the most popular of any 
School Souvenir that we have ever published. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so small a cost which will serve for a remembrance 
t Close of School or on any Holiday or Anniversary occasion so well as will our School Day Remembrance Booklets. 


GLANCE BACKWARD into your early 
school days will best demonstrate to you how 
deep and lasting an impression some trifling, 
yet appropriate gift will make upon the mind of the 
child. What would you not give for a School Day 
Remembrance Booklet for every term or year of 
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The Little Women Booklets are illus 
trated by the four sketches shown above, 
beautifully reproduced in colers, 





A trial order will con- 
vince you of the super- 
ior design and workman- 
ship displayed in our 
Jooklets and Souvenirs. 











Dansville, N. Y. 
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You Can Weigh > 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—/ know you can, 
becduse q | have reduced 82,000 


women and 
have fuslt up 
PSs] that many more 
ally, naturally, without 


drugs, in the privacy ol! 
their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
Rad Well! 


if vou only knew ow we 
I build up your vitality —at 
the same time T tremuthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, wath 
ayd relieve such ailments as 


/ 








scientific 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

“LT weigh Rs 


One pupil writes 
ined 


pounds less, and To have 
wonderfully in strength 


Another Ais 
weighed 100 pounds, 
I weigh 126 and oh! 
sO WELL.” 
iptre Aether " 
my Interesting bow 
tol it ie FR ' ‘. 
forget it J have had 
lence pnd I should bike 


aay 


Susanna Cocroft 
] Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


| a-here, 








She is the recog 
of the 


Miss Cocroft is a college-bred woman 
nized authority on the acicutifie care 
health and figure of women, 


Women!$5 10310 
yan ©) Ge -N— 


No matter where you 
live you can engage in this con- 
genial, dignified business. Work all or 
spare time. ope stock to carry. Make 
big profits. “Am making from $5.00 to 
.00 a day,”’ ros Mrs. M.. Kaberger, 
- Dakota. 


BE A CORSETIERE 


in yvourown hometown, Sell made- io- 
measure corsets, No experience nec 
sary. Weshow you how in one simp ‘ip 
lesson. Start at once. Everything 
furnished. Now hegie nio innovation 
on |e the e corsets at w system elimi 
500 fy sal rent grnhndee models 
Special features de sight rails who see them 


SAMPLES ‘ to »embItious, wide awake lady agents at factory 


rite quick for exclusive territory, outfit 
an Sootlaukane, -A postal or letter will do, 
KSON, MICH, 


THEM. & &.CORSETCO. Dept, 46. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


We have a line of easy selling, meritorious 
school specialties and desire to employ salesmen, 
Liberal compensation and exclusive territory, Ap 
plicants WHHL please state months they can devote 
to work and what, if any selling, experience had, 


Modern School Supply Ce., 
B29 so. Market St., CHICAGO, TIL 


No Joke To Be Deaf 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
1 make myself hearafter being deat for 25 years’ with 
these Artificial kar Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. Noone sees them. Write 
me and I willtell you a true 
story, how I got deafand how 
I make myselt hear. Address Motions 


GEO, P. WAY, Artificial Ear Sram Co. (Inc.) 
119 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Pe ee ee ee 


Pag ents Wanted TEACHERS—We want you 
g © tosell our widely advertised 
Laughiin Non-leakable Self-Filling Fourtain Pen, during your Summer 
vacation, liberal discounts—write for particulars and terms Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., No. 1 Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ee 
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Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Big ecller. Costs 

little, no plumbing, little water, Weight 15 Ibs. 9 

folds into small roll, Fulllength bathe, far better 

than tin aves . Guaranteed 10 years. $108 

day ensily mad rite for free tub offer. 
Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., Ter Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohie 


$300 for You, TEACHER! 


during July and August if you care to do some 
easy, interesting work in vacation time. Call on 
homes, churches, fairs, stores, hotels, summer re 
sorts, etc. Free circulars, full information from 
MARVELLO CO., Dept. N, Binghamton, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


You can earn $20 to $30 
per week. Pleasant work. 
Short hours, and a frierid 


j mo made by every sale. 
Prt Write us to-day. 
The Ideal Sad Iron Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LADIES MAKE GOOD hip 


—$15 to $25 weekly selling our Wo- 
men’s Sanitary Specialties, A full 
line—each best and cheapest in its class. 
Write for money-making proposition, 

SANITARY SPECIALTY CO. 
202 Gokey Bldg., Jamestown, N.Y. 











| tures toa charming girl. 
; yes, 
| replied Smith, 
automobile. 


|' to. take a long ride without having to | 
| worry 


| who, 
| typhus fever, 


Norman. with typhus fever ? 


| lege, 


| and surveyed his 
| looked, 


| like a young fool!”’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





ASKING HER PA 
Old Jones Can you give my daughter 
the luxuries to which she has been ac- 
customed ? Cholly Not much longer. 
That’s why I want to get married. 


TRUE TOO OFTEN 
**T understood the text, all right,’’ re- 
marked Aunt Ann Peebles, after the 
sermon was over; “but the preacher’s 
explanation of it puzzled me a good 
deal.’’ 


A DIFFERENCEH IN VALUES 

A Pennsylvania farmer was the owner 
of a good Alderney cow. 
having admired the animal, asked 
farmer: ‘‘What will you take for 
cow?’ The farmer scratched 
for a moment, and then said: 
be you the tax assessor 
she been killed by the railroad ?”’ 


your 


** Look 


COULD PICK HIM OUT 

Young Hibbard was exhibiting his pic- 
“This one,’’ 
he said, handing her a picture, ‘‘is my 
photograph, taken with two French 
poodles. Can you recognize me ?”’ ‘*Why, 
ceftainly,’’ she replied, looking at 
it intently. ‘You are the one with the 
hat on.’”’ 
KASIER WAY 

‘*Pleasure is largely imaginary, 
Jones philosophically. ‘J suppose so,’’ 
who was working on his 
‘*Wouldn’t you like 


THE 
, 


Jones 


about speed limits, spark plugs, 
tires or anything at all?’’? Smith—‘‘l 
should say so.’’ Jones—“ Well, here’s a 
street car ticket.”’ 


WHY HIS ADVICE WAS CHANGED 

The doctor told her that what she 
needed was a good hearty meal at night 
and then to stop thinking about her 
stomach. ‘* But, ductor, only two months 
ago you told me to avoid dinner at night, 
and to take a light supper instead.’’ 
‘Oh, did I?” replied her medical ad- 
viser reflectively. ‘‘Well, that shows 
what marvellous strides medical science 
is making !”’ 


CAREFUL OF THI MINISTER 

Jan Maclaren in one of his lectures 
gave the following delicious bit of Scotch 
humor. It was the story of a parish- 
ioner of the late Dr. Norman McLeod, 
on her husband falling ill with 
called in another clergy- 
man. ‘‘Why didn’t you fetch your own 
minister ?’’ was asked. ‘‘D’ye think,’’ 
was the woman’s reply, “we would risk 

9 


WOULDN'T MISS IT 

Walking through the park one day a 
man took a seat on one of the benches. 
He noticed a small boy lying close by. 
‘*‘What’s the matter, young man?’’ he 
kindly asked, addressing the youngster. 
‘*‘Why don’t you play with the other 
children?’ ‘‘I don’t want to play,’’ 
answered the boy. ‘‘But why don’t you 
want to play ?’’ ‘‘I am just waitin’,’’ 
was the startling response of the boy. 
“A feller painted that bench about fif- 


| teen minutes ago and I want to see you 


get up.”’ 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
William had just returned from col- 
resplendent in peg-top trousers, 
silk hosiery, a faney waistcoat, und a 
necktie that spoke for itself. He en- 


tered the library where his father was | 
The old gentleman looked up 
longer he | 


reading. 
son. The 
the more disgusted he became. 
’ he finally blurted out, ‘‘ you look 
Later, the old Major 
who lived next door came in and greeted 
the boy heartily. ‘‘William,,"’ he said, 
with undisguised admiration, “you look 


‘Son,’ 


exactly like your father did twenty years | 
| ago when he 


came back from school!’ 
**Yes,’’ replied William with a smile,’ 
so Father was just telling me.’ 





A stranger, | 


the | waiting in 


his head | 


or has | 


" said | 


; moment 


| of walking to 
‘miles off. 


; more, 





| Till Miss Take brought in 


THE OTHER WAY ROUND 
“*Doesn’t golf interfere with work ?”’ 
asked the young man. ‘‘Certainly not, 
answered the enthusiast. ‘‘Work 
terferes with golf.’’ 
IN BAD CONDITION 
District Visitor: ‘‘And how is. the 
little girl today’?’’ Mrs. Tuttle: ‘* Law, 
miss, the doctor ’e 'xamined her 
his telescope an’ took ’er temper an’ 
an’ ’e said as her utensils was 
order, ’”’ 


all, 


NOT FOR HER AUNT 

Peering over his counter the whisk- 
ered chemist perceived a diminutive girl 
an attitude of patient ex- 
‘*Some pills, pleathe,’’ 
lisped brightly, as she caught his eye. 
“Antibilious?’’ queried the chemist. 
‘*No, sir—-unele!’’ 


pectation. 


MISSED HIS BATH 


Once a year the newsboys of London | 


are given an outing some place on the 
Thames River, where they can swim to 
their heart’s content. As one little boy 
was getting into the water his little 
friend said: ‘‘Johnny, you're 
dirty!’’ ‘*Yes,’’ replied Johnnie, 
missed the train last year.’”’ 


“T 


WELL SUPPLIED 

While traveling through the rural dis- 
tricts a book salesman approached a 
farmer and stood for several minutes 
importuning him to buy the book he 
selling. Presently the farmer blinked 
his eyes and said, ‘‘No, it ain’t no use. 
I ean’t-read.’’? ‘The salesman paused a 
and then said, 


Your wife, your children, - 
they would be interested.’’ ‘‘Yes, my 
daughter can read,’’ replied the farmer, 
‘*but she’s got a book. és 


read. 


THOUGHT IT WAS THE BREECHES 
A kilted Highlander 
the nearest town, 
Having purchased matches, 
he found that they were useless. 
his next visit to the town he complained 
to the grocer’s assistant that they would 
not light. The latter, taking one, drew 
it in American fashion across his nether 
garments, and the match caught fire. 
This demonstration, instead of satisfy- 
ing the Highlander, angered him the 
**And wha,’’ he eried, ‘‘is going 
to travel twelve miles to light matches 
on your breeks ?’’ 


THE MISSES AT SCHOOL 

There once was a school 

Where the mistress, Miss Rule, 
Taught a number of misses that vexed 

her; 

Miss Chief was the lass 

At the head of the class, 
And young Miss Demeanor was next her. 


Who was tail, they don’t tell, 
But I heard ’twas Miss Spell— 

I learned so from Miss Information, 
Who was told in the street 
Where she happened to meet 


’ With Miss Take and Miss Representation. 


Poor little Miss Hap 
Spilled the ink in her lap, 
And Miss Fortune fell on the table; 
Miss Conduct they all 
Did a Miss Creant call, 


| But Miss State declared this a fable. 


Miss Lay lost her book, 
And Miss Lead undertook 
To show her the place ‘where to find it; 
But upon the wrong nail 
Miss Place hung her veil, 
And Miss Deed hung the book 
hind it. 


safe be- 


Then all went very well, 
As I have heard tell, 
Miss Under- 
standing; 
Miss Conjecture then guessed 
Evil things of the rest, 
And Miss Counsel advised 
banding. 


their dis- 


in- | 





out of | 


she | 


) US be in stamps to cover cost of pac king aud m, 


pretty | 





AGENTS 


ras | 


“But you must | 
have some one in your home that can | 
-[ know | 


was in the habit | 
Six | 


On | 








| & By ‘ 
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| O give your skin a smooth, 
| transparent radiance like 


with | 


Nature’s own charm, use only this 
powder that clings and beautifies, 


Ingram’ 


veola . 
OLIVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c fy sus store o 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette, ‘Send © 


ing, and get /ree sample ot above and Ingramg 
Rouge in novel purse packets, and also sam 


| of Milkweed Cream, Zodenta ToothPowder and 


Perfume, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 


There In 
s Every ; 
Beauty Jar. Windsor,Can. 65 Tenth St, Detroit, USA, 
hie Lgram's Milkweed Cream 
a“ Presevvcs Good Complexions 
—I/mproves Bad Complexions 


Price We and $1.00 at druggists 





find our proposition posie 
tively the best ever pug 
on the market. Good the 
year round and ev 
where; experience unnee- 
essary not required to give entire time to work 
but, of course, the more the better; goods furnished 
on open account giving tine to deliver and collect 
before remitting us; catalog and samples free,” 


| JAS. C. BAILEY CO., aif.» Chicage 


Rowboat#20 
Money in Boat Livery! 


Jan ship in any quantity. Need 
boat house. Never leak, rust, check, 
or rot. Absolutely safe, Every bost 
has water-tight compartments, so cannot 
sink. 20 different designs. Demo 
7 Agents Wa nted in Eve ery Com 
/ Write TODAY for FREE Catalog and Special 
/ Blichigan Steel Boat Co., 11 Bellevue Ave.Detrolt, ti 








NG Pons WANTED ‘°:, it 


jon, 

You may write a big song hit! hse 
perience unnecessary. Publication” 
per edif acceptable. Send us your verses 

or melodies today, Write for free valuable booklet, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO,, Dept. 47, Washington, D.C 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The ir ely unsettled times for good first ort 
rs the ir uns sual ata ili 





vaned. 
cent lost to ang ime 
Write for booklet de 

£300 to $10,000, 


le « 
Aur clinnesw ansou Co., 
45 State Nat, Bank Bldg, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


CLASS GIFTS 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
10¢ to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Blivd., 
Chicago 


Send 
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y | O Cents a ) Day 





Pays for Tole Gores 
An astounding 
~ a day buys this superb: Triple je Silver 
wyric Cornet. Fi efore you 
tobuy. Wr ite for a eer. 


WoRLTIZER? Free Band Catates ie 
200 years of instrument making 250-page Band Catalog 

aes Rag rect-from-manw ee 
{ Carrying ( Case ase Free on all kinds of instruments. 
i with this superb 
\triplesilverplated 
[Lyric Cornet. 4 


WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN 


Pleasant.'profitable vacation employm 
Pay weekly. No investment requiye: 
No delivering or collecting. Special I 
ducements for early action F 
particulars, addre 


PERRY NURSERY On y 4 
Rochester, ? 
Se mmr. 


WANTED: Men and Women to sell suar 
o 


anteed nursery stock iD 
locality during the summer months. Fifteen to Hy 
dollars every week, Excellent chanee for olf “es 
teachers, Pay weekly, Costs nothing to start t 
at once, Burr Nurseries, Manchester, 
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they are usual 
We 


¢ for booklet der 
to $10,000, 
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e today. 
Core Dost, 
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